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(fhe Story of ‘Richard Cfrevithick 


A Brilliant Gngineer (hose Descendants are Hyillers 


FTER 30 years’ unbroken service with 


a firm of English milling engineers, J.. 


Harvey Trevithick has returned to the 

flour mill of his ancestors in Cornwall. 
In this short announcement, there is a world of 
romance. The name of Trevithick was made illustrious 
among engineers by Richard Trevithick, who was born 
in the same year (1771) that witnessed the death of 
Thomas Gray, the poet. Richard Trevithick was the 
great-grandfather of J. Harvey Trevithick. 

Richard Trevithick’s name is not widely known, 
but it deserves a small niche in the temple of fame. 
He was overshadowed by that famous engineer, 
Brunel; yet if Trevithick could have commanded the 
same resources, it is probable that he would have left 
his name more deeply engraved in history than has 
been the case. His was a story of disappointments 
and adversity, but with the song of triumph in ig. 

As a boy at school, Trevithick had the reputation 
of being slow, inattentive, lazy, and obstinate, wherein 
he followed the proper precedent of the genius, but 
on one occasion, after a severe rebuke from his mas- 
ter, he offered to do six sums in the time that it took 
his schoolmaster to do one. He spent his school life 
in the small Cornish village of Camborne, where he 
afterwards worked for many years, and where he 
designed and built the first road locomotive. He was 
known as the Cornish giant, being six feet two inches 
in height, immensely strong and active, and a re- 
nowned wrestler. 

His dullness as a scholar gave way to a striking 
brilliance when he reached manhood, and at the age 
of 24 he was the leading competitor of the celebrated 
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James Watt. He came into prominence by realizing 
what Savery, Newcomen, Watt, Bull, and Hornblower 
had failed to realize, namely, the advantages to be 
effected by the use of high pressure steam. For many 
centuries mining for tin and copper had been carried 
on in Cornwall, and this necessitated penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the bowels of the earth, with 
the ever increasing difficulty of keeping the mines free 
from water. Various pumps were used, being worked 
first by manual, then by horse, and finally by steam, 
power. 

When Trevithick propounded his theory of high 
pressure steam, Watt, who was a strong advocate of 
low pressure steam, tried to get a bill passed by Par- 
liament to stop Trevithick from making such engines, 
on account of danger to the public. Since that time, 
boiler pressure has been increased from two pounds to 
over 3,000 to the square inch! Trevithick, satisfied that 
he was correct, invented the single flue or Cornish 
boiler, which was cylindrical in shape and had a cylin- 
drical flue inside. By the year 1813 he supplied boilers 
40 feet long and 5 feet in diameter to work at a 
pressure of 100 lbs per square inch. Before this time, 
however, he had invented, among other things, the high 
pressure steam engine that made the locomotive pos- 
sible, for the huge bulk of the low pressure cylinders 
and boilers and the larger quantity of water required 
for condensing purposes were quite prohibitive on 
wheels. 

In 1801 Trevithick brought out his first practicable 
locomotive. It was built in a small smithy in Cam- 
borne with a plant consisting of a one-foot lathe and 
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two smith’s fires, and the first trial was made on 
Christmas Eve, 1801. Several tests were made, and 
finally the engine was upset and burned. Another 
was built in 1803, and then Trevithick concluded that 
a smooth road, made of iron, was necessary to enable 
the best running results to be obtained. It was his 
study of this phase of the question that led to the 
modern railway locomotive. Trevithick built his first 
tramway locomotive in 1804, and won a bet of £500 
by running it 10 miles at the rate of four miles an 
hour, drawing 25 tons of material and several pas- 
sengers. 

In 1804 Trevithick had another locomotive running, 
this time with flanged wheels instead of on flanged 
rails. Up to 1808 he did little or nothing with the 
locomotive, but in the latter year he went to work on 
an improved engine, which he exhibited on a circular 
railway in London, practically on the spot where 
Euston Station now stands. This locomotive weighed 
about 10 tons, and could work up to a speed of nearly 
12 miles an hour. It created an enormous sensation. 
One day during its exhibition a rail broke, and the 
engine left the road and turned over. After this 
mishap, Trevithick was obliged, by want of means, to 
give up his endeavors to convince the public of the 
advantages to be gained by the use of the locomotive. 

His next big work, apart from the invention of the 
first steam dredger and several other machines, was 
an attempt to build a tunnel under the Thames. There 
was little data available at that time of the geological 
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formation of the bed of the river. Pockets of quick- 
sand were encountered, and Trevithick and all his 
workmen were nearly drowned on one occasion by the 
roof caving in. When he got to within 40 feet of the 
opposite side of the river, more quicksand was found, 
and the work had to be stopped. Trevithick suggested 
the use of a caisson to get at the brgak in the roof of 
the driftway, but his employers would not agree to the 
expense, nor to a cheaper method subsequently sug- 
gested. Given the requisite support, Trevithick would 
undoubtedly have met with success; as it was, it was 
left to Brunel to make the first tunnel under the 
Thames 20 years later at a very great cost. 

Trevithick proceeded with other inventions, small 
and large, some of which in a perfected state are in 
use to this day, until he went, by invitation, to Lima, 
Peru, from which country he fled during a civil war 
to Costa Rica, returning to England in 1827 without 
a penny. With all his genius, Trevithick neither knew 
how to make nor to keep money. 

He spent the last years of his life at the works 
of John Hall, at Dartford. He was penniless when 
he died, in 1833, and depended for the last offices of 
kindness on a few friends who had lost money by his 
schemes but who recognized the brilliance and fertility 
of his mind. He was buried in an unmarked grave, 
but some years ago a memorial tablet was placed in 
the Church of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, at 
Dartford, and a statue was also erected to his memory 
in his native village of Camborne. The tablet bears 
the following inscription: 


To the Glory of God and in Memory of 
RICHARD TREVITHICK 


One of the pioneers of the great mechanical 
developments of the xrx century, and amongst 
the first inventors of the locomotive engine, 
of screw and paddle wheel propulsion for 
steamships, of the agricultural engine and of 
many other appliances whereby the forces of 
nature have been utilised in the service of 
mankind. He died in poverty and was carried 
to his grave in the Churchyard of S. Edmund, 
King and Martyr, by the machanics of Hall’s 
Engineering Works, where he was then em- 
ployed. This Tablet was erected to perpetu- 
ate the memory of one whose splendid gifts 
shed lustre on this town, although he was not 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labour 


here. 
Born Died 
1771 1833. 


That, in brief, is the remarkable story of a re- 
markable man, whose descendants are true to the 
traditions of his calling and faithful to the old mill 
which they have inherited. 





DEVELOPMENT OF TRAFFIC 


THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 


By W. R. Long, Transportation Division, United States 
Department of Commerce 


HE history of trade between countries bordering 

on the Atlantic and those on the Pacific is of 

unusual interest at the present time, in view of 
the promotion by these nations of their world com- 
merce. From the clipper trade of our New England 
states to the steel constructed specialized vessel trade 
of the present day there is a period of only 75 years, 
but this era represents one of the most progressive 
periods in the history of commerce. 

Of particular importance during this period was 
the evolution of our intercoastal trade routes from a 
six months’ trip around the Horn to one of two months, 
via the Panama Railroad, in 1855; to the introduction 
of the first transcontinental railway in 1869, with its 
reduction of transit time to 15 days for a shipment 
from the east to the west coast; to the Tehuantepec 
National Railway of Mexico in 1901, connecting Puerto 
Mexico with Salina Cruz, and giving approximately the 
same transit time as the Panama Railroad; and, finally, 
to the Panama Canal in 1914, with its cut in time to 
approximately two weeks. 

The opening of the transcontinental railroad deci- 
mated our seaborne intercoastal traffic and established 
a monopoly of freight for the railroads which, with the 
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exception of bulk commodities, has never been broken. 
While this decreased to some extent the traffic moving 
over the Panama Railroad for the next few years, it 
“was only a short time before that road regained its 
former volume of traffic and even showed an annual 
increase, following the steady development of new 
trade areas and their shipments across the Isthmus. 
Practically all of our far eastern trade at this time was 
moving via the Suez, while the only other important 
trade, excluding the intercoastal movement, was to the 
west coast of South America via the Panama Railroad. 

The increasing production from countries on the 
east coast of South America, as well as the European 
trade, was all directed to Panama. Transcontinental 
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The Trevithick Window in Westminster Abbey 


The late King Edward, as Duke of Cornwall, 
was chairman of the committee which presented 
this memorial window to the Abbey. 


railways in South America were unknown and, conse- 
quently, whatever coastal trade there was moved via 
the Isthmus. Steamship services were inaugurated out 
of both Colon and Panama, and the shipper was offered 
through service by the companies. The Panama Rail- 
road inaugurated a. service which still functions to 
some extent. In other words, the Isthmus being the 
logical place for a short cut for cargo moving either 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice versa, every 
effort was made to develop and facilitate traffic moving 
over this route. : 

The outcome of this was the project for a canal 
across the Isthmus, as conceived by the Frenchman, 
De Lesseps, and brought into concrete expression 
through the organization of a company in 1882. The 
French company operated until 1889. In 1902 the 
United’ States purchased the right to construct this 
canal, began work in 1904 and carried it on until Aug. 
15, 1914, when the canal was opened to the commerce 
of the world. 


Meanwhile the traffic of the Panama Railroad had 
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increased so greatly as to warrant the construction of 
another Atlantic-to-Pacific land route; this was ac- 
complished in the Tehuantepec National Railway of 
Mexico, which was opened to traffic in 1901. This road, 
operated by a British company on behalf of the Mexi- 
can government, gradually increased its traffic until in 
1908 approximately 400,000 long tons of freight were 
hauled, compared with 1,000,000 tons carried by the 
Panama Railroad. 

Both roads gradually gained in their volume of 
business until 1912 and 1913, when they reached their 
zenith. During these two years the Tehuantepec Na- 
tional carried approximately 1,000,000 tons, and the 
Panama Railroad about 2,000,000. From that time on, 
however, the volume of freight carried by the Tehuan- 
tepec dropped precipitately and was followed by a 


proportionate decline in Panama Railroad traffic with 


the exception of 1916, when a slight increase occurred 
during the eight months’ closure of the canal. Because 
of a revolution in Mexico in 1916 and 1917, statistics 
for those years are not available, but from 1918 to 1921 
the records show that the Tehuantepec line carried 
approximately the same amount of freight as in the 
last year before the revolution. Since 1921, practically 
no traffic has moved over the road; much of it is in such 
a State of decay as to compel replacement before 
operations can be resumed. 

In the case of the Panama Railroad, while the 
decline in freight handled has been constant, reaching 
its lowest point of approximately 200,000 tons in 1923 
and 1924, it must be remembered that the road’ carried 
2,000,000 tons at its peak and that, with the exception 
of trade moving from certain areas, it will have to 
reach this point again before the Tehuantepec can 
benefit by any large diversion from the now established 
route. 

The question as to the possibility of trade being 
drawn away from the canal in favor of some other 
route is easily answered by an analysis of canal traffic 
statistics. Reports and surveys on the canal made by 
the War department indicate that for at least the next 
50 years the canal in its present form will be adequate 
for the traffic it will have to bear, and that in addition 
an increase in the size of locks will practically double 
the maximum amount of traffic that can now be han- 
dled. 

Traffic through the canal has increased rapidly, that 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, being 4,888,454 
tons, compared with 26,994,710 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924. This gain has been regular from 
year to year, with the exception of 1918-19 and 1921-22, 
when traffic remained practically stationary. The 
greatest increase during any single year occurred in 
1920-21, when approximately 12,000,000 more tons of 
cargo passed through the canal than in the preceding 
year. The traffic movement declined approximately 
700,000 tons in 1921-22, but increased by 9,000,000 in 
1922-23. The increase by 7,000,000 tons for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1924, is indicative of the growing 
importance of this route. The movement through the 
canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic is more than 
three times as great as from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific—a condition brought about in the main by the 
variety and bulk of basic exports from the countries 
bordering the Pacific, as compared with the compara- 
tively limited range and bulk of manufactured prod- 
ucts originating in the Atlantic. 

Of the total movement during the last two years, 
slightly over 50 per cent was United States inter- 
coastal trade, which increased from 1,300,000 tons for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, to 14,000,000 during 
the last fiscal year. The increase shown during the 
fiscal year 1922-23, when intercoastal trade constituted 
40 per cent of the total canal traffic, and the fiscal 
year 1923-24, when it constituted 60 per cent of the 
total, is attributable in part to the development of the 
California oil fields and the consequent increase in 
tanker traffic, following the decline in the Mexican 
fields, : 

Thus far only intercoastal trade of the United 
States has been discussed. A survey of the other trade 
regions using the canal discloses that out of 18 distinct 
trade areas now in existence all but two have contrib- 
uted materially to the total canal traffic during the 
last four years. 

The wheat movement has developed from 800,000 
tons in 1921-22 to 1,300,000 in 1993-24, due in large 
part to the entrance of Canadian wheat shipments. 
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A STUPID BUCCANEER 


tt HE most daring raider that sailed the seas during 
the World War was forced to dash for port after 
more than eight months of buccaneering—” 

With this vivid opening paragraph, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, of New York, devotes 
the principal part of the text of full page advertise- 
ments in the February issue of popular magazines to 
an attack on white flour. While it is not so stated, it 
must be assumed that the Metropolitan company is 
ambitious to emulate the example of its heroic friend. 
If so, it might profitably consider his unheroic end in 
ultimately having to dash for port. 

In the face of the overwhelming scientific evidence 


to the contrary, there is no excuse whatever for this - 


buccaneering assault on the wholesomeness of white 
flour and white bread. Yet repeatedly, in the text of 
the “health” lecture, readers are warned against the 
evils of “vitaminless” white bread and urged to take 
their “roughage” in the form of whole wheat bread, 
“whole grain cereals from which the outer covering 
has not been removed—the natural foods in which 
vitamins and minerals are most plentiful.” 7 

The entire advertisement bears the earmarks of 
being the product of some wandering Branny McCann, 
who has taken advantage of the “health” crusade am- 
bitions of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
to forward his own pet propaganda. If this chances 
to be the case, the responsible officers of the company 
are entitled to sympathy for having been cleverly 
gold-bricked. If, on the contrary, they knowingly have 
lent themselves to this vicious assault upon the in- 
tegrity of white flour, they should at once reinform 
themselves and create an early opportunity to make 
full amends to the publi¢ and to the industries which 
they have assailed. 

It may be within the province of a great life in- 
surance company to spend its policy holders’ money 
in public health crusades. It certainly is not within its 
rights to include in such a campaign the dissemination 
of untruths, half truths and gross distortion of per- 
fectly well-established facts to the probable injufy of 
the thousands whose digestive apparatus may be per- 
manently impaired by following its advice. 

As to the effect upon its own business of so direct 
an attack upon the product of the great flour milling 
and baking industries, the company is doubtless its 
own best judge. It might profitably give some thought 
to the subject. ‘ 

THE SCATTERING FIRE 

LSEWHERE in this issue appears a communica- 

tion from Mr. L. A. Rumsey, of the Trade Pro- 
motion Department of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, written in reply to recent comment in this de- 
partment on the diffusion, amounting almost to disap- 
pearance, of plans for advertising the food value of 
bread and other products of flour. 

Mr. Rumsey’s letter does him much credit in that 
it is a most capable defense of a weak cause. It is 
true, of course, that much excellent publicity is con- 
stantly being carried on by bakers in the interest of 
their products. It is equally true that something is 
being accomplished through the efforts to tie up. bread 
with other advertised food products, and that such side 
campaigns as the one emphasizing toast have no doubt 
had a certain beneficial effect. The same may be said 
for the advertising of many flour mills, a majority of 
which probably devote some part of their individual 
sales argument to the cause of flour as a whole. 

All of this, however, emphasizes rather than dis- 
putes the criticism made in the editorial article Mr. 
Rumsey refers to. The charge there made was that 
in the diversity of opinion as to means and methods, 
such advertising of bread and flour as is now being 
done is so diffused as to lack force in convincing the 
public. The situation is very like that of a miller 
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attempting to develop business on a hundred brands 
of flour or a baker trying to gain the favor of his field 
by pushing a different brand of bread each day. 

Good advertising is being done, but its total effect- 
is that of a thousand men with a thousand tack ham- 
mers trying to drive the nail home. What is needed 
is a converging of all diverse effort into one concen- 
trated force for the purpose of accomplishing a single 
purpose,—convincing the public beyond all doubt that 
the baked product of white wheat flour is the very 
best food and the least costly food that can, under 
any circumstance or condition, be bought and eaten. 

That is what The Northwestern Miller means when 
it raises the question, “What About Publicity?” Until 
that question is answered by all of the factors of these 
bread industries finding a common meeting ground 
for their publicity activities, a large part of the ad- 
vertising now being done will continue to be waste 
effort. When the common meeting ground is ultimately 
found, as it will be, the concentration of force behind 
the cause of bread will exceed that ever devoted to 
building favor for a single product since advertising 
began. 

A SHABBY TRICK 

MILLER recently received an inquiry for a price 

on a round lot of flour for a named date of ship- 
ment, the message of inquiry reaching him collect and 
bearing the name of a baking company. He promptly 
replied with a price quotation and at the same time 
instructed his nearest salesman to visit the prospective 
customer’s town and call in person. 

After spending two entire days in making the trip, 
the salesman reported that he could not locate the 
bakery and that no one in the trade ever had heard of 
it. Subsequent investigation by the miller disclosed 
the fact, the particulars being secured from the tele- 
graph company, that the initial message had been sent 
by a salesman for another mill. It further appeared 
that he had sent a dozen or more such inquiries for 
prices addressed to an equal number of competing 
mills. 

No doubt the salesman regarded his trick as a very 
clever one. The result was, however, to put a number 
of milling concerns to both trouble and expense in 
following up the fictitious inquiry. His employer has 
had the grace to apologize for his salesman’s cheap and 
shabby trick. Discipline in the form of instant dis- 
charge would have better met the requirements. 





THE TRADE BAD BOYS 

ee E HAVE some past-due flour booked with one 

or two customers in your territory. We want 
to resell this flour and are in position to divide with 
you by placing it with you at a price very much under 
the market.” This is, in substance, the “merchan- 
dising plan” being followed by a certain miller, who, 
evidently in need of business, is not above using a 
silly and probably untruthful statement to excuse cut- 
ting prices to interest new trade. 

Recently a wholesale grocer, operating several 
branches, wrote to a mill the brands of which he regu- 
larly distributes, somewhat as follows: “At Blank our 
principal competitor has flour booked well ahead at 
fully a dollar under the present market; we cannot 
possibly keep in line if we buy at your present price. 
Haven't you a car sold to some other customer that 
you can transfer to our house at Blank at less than 
the current quotation? This would help us to meet 
competition.” 

Investigation by the miller showed the situation to 
be just as described; one jobber booked far ahead at a 
low price, and a predatory mill competitor out gun- 
ning for new trade by offering to “transfer” past due 
contracts of other customers at a big discount under 
the market. Two harmful trade practices, long-time 
booking and “slick” sales methods, had entered into 
combination to destroy sound business. 

No violation of good trade ethics ever stands alone. 
Like a bad boy, it always finds another bad boy to 
keep it company; and two bad boys never have trouble 
in finding enough more bad boys to make up a gang. 
The miller who starts out on a little private campaign 
of playing tricks to get the business is always the 
instigator of a whole conspiracy of similar evils. It 
is the tricks of the business, the bad boys of the trade, 
which rob milling of its honest standing and dispute 
with millers their right to a profit. 
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CHEAP PROPHECY 
_—— every winter, at just about this time, The 
Northwestern Miller publishes one or two editorials 
regarding the methods being used to stimulate flour 
buying in what is normally a very quiet season. One 
subject dealt with almost annually in this connection 
is market prophecy. The prospective flour customer 
is urged to buy because flour is certainly going higher 
within the next two or three months. If, as at present, 
there has been a reasonably steady advance in wheat, 
the upward movement is infallibly going to continue; 
if the wheat market has been weak, the bottom has 
certainly been reached, and the buyer must not fail to 

take advantage of current low prices. 

The speculative instinct is so strong in most people 
that it is hard to blame salesmen who use this method 
of stimulating trade. One of the most curious things 
about market tips is that they can secure credence, 
no matter how unreliable their origin may be. Every 
wildcat oil stock peddler knows how absurdly credu- 
lous people are; the man who. gets a tip from a 
“friend” will often act on it even though the friend is 
in no position to know anything about the subject. 

The trouble with selling flour on the basis of market 
tips is that whenever the tip turns out to have been 
wrong the mill loses a customer. The salesman’s 
business is to sell flour, not wheat market misinforma- 
tion. He does not know whether wheat is going up 
or down; as a rule his opinion on this subject is worth 
absolutely nothing. He tells his customers whatever 
he thinks will lead them to place orders; the mere fact 
that he is personally and financially interested in hav- 
ing them take his advice should of itself be enough to 
place that advice under suspicion. 

The only way to put a stop to flour selling by 
prophecy is for the mills to give their salesmen specifie 
instructions that wheat market guesswork must not be 
used as a selling argument. Within certain very close 
limits, the salesman is justified in telling the customer 
what he thinks; but he should always make it clear 
that he is giving nothing more than a personal opinion, 
and that he cannot possibly guarantee that the market 
will not ‘go in exactly the opposite direction. 

Once in a while a milling company itself, through 
its sales manager or some other responsible officer, puts 
out a letter which goes into the business of fortune 
telling. For this there is no excuse. If the mill is 
perfectly sure that prices are going higher, it merely 
makes itself ridiculous by endeavoring to push sales 
at what it claims is a low price level. The buyer who 
takes such advice will, if successful, give all the credit 
to his own shrewd judgment; if the market goes the 
other way he will lay all the blame on the mill. In 
either case, there is no virtue in wheat market prophecy 
as a selling argument for flour, and the mill which 
encourages or tolerates it is in the long run hurting 
its own business, 

ANOTHER RAIKES 

HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER takes particu- 

lar pleasure in announcing that it has recently 
added to its staff one of the sons of its European 
manager, Mr. C. F. G. Raikes. Arthur Fitz-Gerald 
Raikes was born in Minneapolis on May 17, 1897; 
much*of his early boyhood was spent in St. Louis, 
where his father was in charge of The Northwestern 
Miller’s branch office. In 1908 Mr. Raikes and his 
family returned to London, where for the past sixteen 
years he has directed the European department of 
this publication. His son was educated at Haileybury 
College and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
was commissioned in The Worcestershire Regiment on 
July 15, 1915. In the following year he was wounded 
at the Battle of the Somme, receiving the Military 
Cross. On his recovery he was assigned as instructor 
in an officer cadet battalion. After the war he joined 
the Indian army, serving from 1918 until a few months 
ago, in India and also in Mesopotamia, as captain and 
adjutant with the 3d/7th Rajput Regiment (Duke of 
Connaught’s Own). 

Mr. Arthur F. G. Raikes is at present a member 
of the Home Office staff of this publication. In wel- 
coming him to the service of the milling industry and 
flour tradé, after his conspicuously successful military 
career, The Northwestern Miller knows that it like- 
wise expresses the hearty welcome which will be ex- 
tended to him by his father’s many warm friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 12 Jan. 13 

Jan.17Jan.10 1924 1923 

Minneapolis . .211,793 201,560 244,040 226,715 
St. Pawl ....» . 11,651 252 12,960 14,520 
Duluth-Superior 13,500 9,920 14,225 
Milwaukee ..... 6,800 3,500 4,500 





Totals .......243,744 230,418 270,420 259,960 
Outside mills*. .201,110 208,368 226,806 181,795 
Ag’gate spre .444,854 438,786 497,226 441,755 
St. Louis ...... 22,500 20,000 36,100 31,600 








St. Louist ..... 4,300 38,200 49,700 41,300 
BRUISES cccccece 162,800 183,860 108,629 117,825 
Chicago ....... 37,000 36,000 38,000 23,000 
Kansas City... .109,357 105,687 99,200 92,830 
Kansas Cityt...3 3 358,307 290,034 276,535 
Omaha ........ 22, 517 21,767 21,143 20,100 
St. Joseph ..... 37,448 32,614 20,470 
Salina ..... ... 28,891 28,595 19,132 24,170 
Wichita ....... 36,595 39,796 37,838 33,174 
Toledo ........ 38,800 38,800 23,700 30,500 
Toledof .....«- 98,883 100,911 67,883 75,130 
Indianapolis ... 13,375 11,973 9,463 11,093 
Nashville*® .... «.++-. 119,769 90,790 97,720 
Portland, Oreg. 43,895 39,060 55,110 24,415 
Seattle ........ 25,335 28,861 42,036 27,211 
Tacoma ......+. 11,887 15,475 49,416 28,851 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 12 Jan. 13 


Jan.17 Jan. 10 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 38 36 43 40 
St. Paul ....-+e++> 53 33 52 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 37 44 27 38 
Milwaukee .......- 57 43 29 28 
Outside mills*..... 57 56 56 62 
Average spring.. 45 44 48 45 
St. Lowls ....ceses 35 31 56 63 
St. Louist ......+.- 39 44 57 53 
Buffalo ....ccsceee 67 77 65 71 
Chicago ....ccecee 92 90 95 58 
Kansas City......- 73 71 66 69 
Kansas Cityft...... 69 64 56 53 
Omaha .......cc0% 82 79 84 87 
St. Joseph ........ 91 78 68 43 
Salina ...ccerseeee 32 62 48 52 
Wichita .......e6. 55 60 58 51 
TOOK .crcccccces 81 81 51 63 
Toledog ....sssses 72 69 52 54 
Indianapolis ..... 67 60 47 49 
Nashville*® ....... oe 76 46 50 
Portland, Oregon... 70 63 88 42 
Seattle ....c.eeeee 48 45 80 52 
TACOMA ..005.. 21 27 87 51 
Totals . *64 63 65 7 


0 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN 
FLOUR IN THE RHINELAND 


Superior quality has gained favor for 
American flour in the Rhineland, accord- 
ing to a report from Emil Sauer, Ameri- 
can consul at Cologne. The general 
preference for the American product in- 
dicates opportunities for increased sales 
to supply the 12,000,000 population in 
the Rhineland and Westphalia. Consid- 
erable quantities of grain are raised in 
this industrial area, but it is expected 
that by the end of January import re- 
quirements will offer further opportuni- 
ties for the sale of American flour on 
consignment. 








CUBAN CREDIT INFORMATION 
BUREAU MAY BE FORMED 


Havana, Cuna.—The Association of 
Representatives of Foreign Firms in 
Havana is contemplating the formation 
of a special department to furnish 
foreign firms with private information 
regarding the credit of Cuban merchants. 

If this department should be organ- 
ized, as is expected, it should render 
great service, both to the importing and 
exporting trade, by forbidding business 
to those whose financial status does not 
entitle them to it. 

Luis Menenvez Branco. 





RAIN AND FLOODS IN ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Enca., Jan, 1.—Tempestuous 
weather has been experienced recently 
throughout the British Isles, resulting 
in much damage to shipping and serious 
floods in all parts of the country. The 
rain falls continuously, with almost un- 
precedented heaviness, and hundreds of 
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acres of land are under water. The 
River Thames is five to seven feet higher 
than its summer level and the River 
Severn has risen 10 feet, submerging the 
quays, entering houses and doing great 
damage. The Thames continues to rise 
at the rate of six inches to a foot daily, 
and many houses and bungalows on its 
banks have had to be deserted. In some 
districts the roads are impassable, and 
provisions have to be conveyed by boat. 
The stagnation of work on the farms is 
becoming serious, and farmers fear for 
their winter wheat, which not only is 
threatened by drowning in low lying 
fields but by the danger of frost coming 
béfore the excessive moisture has dis- 
appeared. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CODE WORD IS DEFINED 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has offi- 
cially defined, so far as the association’s 
membership is concerned, the meaning 
of the code word “Bounce” in the Robin- 
son Code. The definition of the board is 
as follows: “That “Time of Delivery,’ as 
provided on page 20 of the 1897 revised 
edition .of the Robinson Telegraphic 
Cipher shall mean “Time ‘of delivery to 
the carrier for transportation to des- 
tination,’ and not ‘Time of delivery at 
destination.’ ” 

This action of the board was the re- 
sult of a controversy that arose in the 
trade over the meaning of the word. C. 
D. Sturtevant, Omaha, chairman of the 
association’s trade rules committee, pre- 


pared the above definition after consul- 
tation with the other members of his 
committee, and submitted it to the direc- 
tors, who approved it. 

The definition will be accepted by all 
arbitration committees of the association 
from now until the next annual conven- 
tion, which is to be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 21-14, at which time Chairman 
Sturtevant will present the matter to 
the convention and ask for its perma- 
nent disposition. 


FOUR GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
FOR GREAT LAKES SERVICE 
Dututu, Minn.—The McDougall Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co. has announced the 
purchase of four ships from the United 
States Shipping Board. They will be 
brought to the Great Lakes to operate 
between Duluth and Port Huron, Mich., 
during the coming summer. The cost of 
the four was $110,000 and was condi- 
tional on $240,000 being spent on them. 
They will be fixed up for package freight 
business, and will be equipped with re- 
frigerator space for carrying butter, 
eggs, etc. . G. Cartson. 


CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCE 
Toronto, Ont., Jan, 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic flour prices advanced 











10c bbl Monday, making top patents 
$10.70 and export patents $10, jute, de- 
livered. Millfeed is unchanged. Export 
prices are also higher, mills now asking 
56s 6d January, and 57s February, c.i.f., 
London. Demand from the United King- 
dom is improving. 


A. H, Battey. 
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Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is firm, but demand 
is very slow on spot and forward. Ca- 
nadian mills offer top patents at 58@ 
59s ($9.68@9.85 bbl) and exports at 56s 
($9.35 bbl), net, c.if. Spot price is 4s 
below mill prices, but there is a firmer 
tendency. Minnesota exports are offered 
at 55s 6d ($9.27 bbl) upward, c.i.f., Kan- 
sas top patents at 57s ($9.52 bbl), and 
exports at 55s 6d ($9.27 bbl). Aus- 
tralian mills are asking 49s 6d ($8.26 
bbl), spot price 49s ($8.18 bbl). Home 
milled straight run is equal to 51s ($8.51 
bbl), cif. Holland and Denmark re- 
port home mills are dominating the situ- 
ation. Germany is reported as showing 
signs of buying for shipment instead of 
depending on resellers. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
184% 157% 178% 176% 
184% 158% 178% 176% 
185% 159% 179 176% 
188% 163% 181% 179 
190% 167 183% 180% 
190% 167% 183% 181% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan. May July May July 
Beseves 175% 148% 183% 154% 
Fae 175 149% 182% 155% 
See 175% 149% 182% 155% 
Btesvcee BED 155% 186% 160 
| See 179% 156% 188% 163% 
20...... 180% 157% 188% 163% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July May July 
eae 192% 189% 186% 
ae 192% 189 185% 
ie wsien 192% 189% 186% 
0 194% 191% 189% 
DS d:00 6% 196% 193% 191% 
ae 197% 194% 190 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. May July May July 
| eer 132 132% 124% 125% 
ere 132% 132% 124% 126% 
ae 133% 134 125 % 126% 
| ae 135 134% 126% 128% 
ere 137 128% 130% 
eae 136% 136% 128% 129% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
| er 61% 61% 57% 58% 
eae 61% 61% 57% 58% 
re 61% 61% 56% 58% 
eee 62% 63 57% 59% 
Bis eccs 63% 63% 58% 60% 
cane 63% 635% 58% 60% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
| ee 159% ‘139 iia 
aa 157% 139 ak - <eaere 
owe oo's 158% 139% |) iia 
| ee 161% 141% ek —ti«C 
eer 164% 145 | 9 Perr 
ere 166% 147% 154% 143% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan, Jan. May Jan. M 
BGs cede 308 308 305 306 
15...... 308% 308 305 306 
| ere 307 307% 305 306 
Pee 308 309% 307 308 
er 309 310% 308% 309% 
ae 310 311% 308% 309% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


March May 
OS Berry rr Pere 13s 9%d 13s 7%4d 
nt St cieaedssanieawe 13810%d 13s 7T%d 
(Re ... 138 10d 13s 7%d 
a en «tans na eae es 13s11%d 138 8&8%d 
PE Terre ree 14s %d 13810\%4d 
BO BS 86-66 se bacvees es 14s 2%d 14s 





INDIANA FARM CONFERENCE 

InpraNaAPouis, Inp.—Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
was one of the chief speakers at the In- 
diana agricultural conference recently 
conducted at Purdue University. Miss 
Lela Gaddis, a member of the staff of 
the agricultural experiment station at 
the university, spoke to the women’s 
home economic conference on the use of 
Indiana flour. 
Indiana bakeries are using such flour, 
especially that made from Michikoff 
wheat. An ideal loaf of bread was ex- 
hibited and a loaf was scored by the 
women. Mr. Anderson made a strong 
plea for standardization of farm prod- 
ucts, which he said was essential before 
better prices could be realized for the 
grower. 

Curis O. ALsion. 


She reported that many ° 
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Demand for buckwheat flour appears 
to have fallen off somewhat during the 
past week, the recent advances having 
proved too sharp to promote ready sales. 
Offerings of grain have been somewhat 
more liberal of late, owing to a desire 
on the part of farmers to profit by the 
recent advance. Prices, however, remain 
fairly firm. 

Exports of buckwheat, from the Unit- 
ed States, including flour expressed in 
its equivalent of bushels of grain, were 
86,762 bus during the period from July 
to November, 1924, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This figure 
compares with 13,596 bus in the corre- 
sponding period of 1923, reflecting both 
the effects of a larger crop in this coun- 
try in 1924 and an increased demand 
for buckwheat and its products abroad. 

MrnnEAPOLis.—There is not much ac- 
tivity in the buckwheat market. Offer- 
ings are light and prices about un- 
changed from last week. Japanese 
buckwheat is quoted at $2.55@2.60 cwt, 
silver hull $2.50@2.55, and mixed $2.50 
@2.55. 

MitwavukeE.—A decline of 10c cwt is 
noted in the local buckwheat market. 
The advance of 25c apparently was too 
sharp to promote sales, although it had 
the effect of loosening up the supply, 
growers pressing offerings on the mar- 
ket to take advantage of the advance. 
Buckwheat millers held off and succeed- 
ed in their effort to bring about a de- 
cline in order to make it possible to meet 
their demand for buckwheat flour with- 
out asking a price that gave signs of 
checking flour trade sharply. Nominal 
quotations, Jan. 17: silver hull, $2.30@ 
2.40 ewt; Japanese, $2.45@2.50. 

Burrato.—The demand for buckwheat 
is light, as mixers have laid in their 
supplies, but there are occasional sales 
reported. A few cars have been bought 
for speculation when the price was right, 
but a quiet market prevails. Last sales 
of Canadian silver hull were made at 
$2.25 ewt, f.o.b., Buffalo. American of- 
ferings brought $2.30@2.35. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat has 
fallen off, and business is reported slow. 
Prices are steady. On Jan. 17 Cana- 


dian sellers were asking 90@95c bu for — 


good quality buckwheat, in car lots, on 
track, country points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freights. 

Toxyo, Japan.—Japan’s comparative- 
ly large production of buckwheat, 
which averages about 6,000,000 bus an- 
nually, is to be explained chiefly by the 
fact that the Japanese are fond of 
noodles. These are made principally 
from wheat flour, but buckwheat flour 
makes a noodle that also has a prime 
appeal to the Japanese taste. Buckwheat 
noodles are called soba. They are eaten 
hot or cold. Hot noodles are boiled in a 
vegetable sauce or cooked with vege- 
tables or meat, and cold noodles are 
served simply with a sauce. Noodle ven- 
dors are numerous everywhere, and busi- 
ness is particularly brisk in the winter 
months. 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE CHOSEN 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that T. S. Blish, chairman of 
the board of directors, has appointed the 
following nominating committee: Ralph 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, chairman; B. B. Shef- 
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Prices 
steady, with a slight tendency to advance owing to the lack of activity in mill- 
feed. Flour buying is in fair volume, but, as has been the rule on the present 
crop, nearly all in relatively small lots, and for prompt shipment. 

The wheat market continues to perplex flour buyers, as it remains in a 
practically unprecedented state, owing apparently to speculative buying pres- 
sure in Chicago and Winnipeg. Chicago May wheat on Jan. 20 closed at $1.90%, 


Flour market conditions show little change from a week ago. are 


Winnipeg May wheat on the same day closed at 
$1.97%4, 6%c over Chicago and 13%c over Minneapolis. A year ago, Winnipeg 
May wheat was 7%4c under Chicago, and 114c under Minneapolis. To make the 
situation still more unusual, Duluth May durum, which ordinarily is at a dis- 
count under Minneapolis May wheat, is now 6%c over. 

As for cash wheat, it is everywhere selling at an extraordinarily wide range. 
In Kansas City, for example, No. 2 hard wheat was quoted Jan. 20 at $1.79@ 
1.98, while No. 1 northern in Minneapolis showed a range of 42c, from $1.18% 
up to $2.23%. This makes hedging unusually difficult, as the option price gives 
only a slight indication of the actual cost of good quality milling wheat. The 
whole situation is working against extensive forward business in flour, and the 
mills are not pressing sales except for 30- or at the most 60-day delivery. 


7¥ec over Minneapolis May. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION INCREASING 


The volume of flour production is slowly but definitely increasing, partly 
because shipping directions are coming in much better than they were on old 
orders, and partly because the volume of current selling for prompt shipment is 
considerable. The spring -wheat mills of the Northwest report for the week of 
Jan, 11-17 a flour output representing 45 per cent of capacity, a gain of 1 point 
from the week before. The Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills 
report a 70 per cent output, a gain of 4 points for the week, and the Ohio-In- 
diana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 72 per cent, a 3 point gain. 

This activity in winter wheat flour milling is the most significant feature of 
the present situation. Last year at this time the hard winter wheat mills were 
grinding less than 60 per cent of capacity, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the central states only a little more than 50 per cent. Still more gain is shown 
by the soft winter wheat mills of the Southeast, which are now operating at 
about 75 per cent of capacity, whereas a year ago their flour production was 
below’ 50 per cent. 

Buffalo’s flour output last week dropped 10 points, to 67 per cent of capac- 
ity, but as compared with last year the Buffalo flour production was 54,000 bbls 
greater for the week. In the St. Louis district the output ran 38 per cent of 
capacity, a loss of 2 points from the week before, and of 19 points from the 
same week in 1924. On the north Pacific Coast there was a gain of 2 points, to 
47 per cent of capacity, but the mills there are still held back by the lack of 
oriental demand, which last year at this time was keeping production up to 
around 85 per cent. 








field, Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; grain and feed. 
C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn; W. O. Hamilton, Wil- 
liam Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, 


afternoon speaker, his subject 
“Government Supervision of 


Willis B. Combs, fed- 
eral grain inspector here, was another 

being 
Grain,” 


N. Y; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin, Ind. The committee will 
select one or more nominees for chair- 
man of the board, whose term will begin 
with the annual meeting in April. 

S. O. Werner. 


MILLERS AND FEED MEN 
HOLD BUFFALO MEETING 


Burrawo, N. Y.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Mutual Millers’ and Feed As- 
sociation of Western New York and 
Northern Pennsylvania was held at 
Hotel Buffalo, on Friday, Jan. 16, L, S. 
Warner, of Niobe, N. Y., presiding. 
About 50 members attended. 

At the morning session, W. D. San- 
derson, traffic manager for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., spoke on problems 
common to the miller and the railroad. 
He urged co-operation with the carriers, 
and asked the support of feed people 
and the various associations which ship- 
pers have organized for dealing with the 
railroads. 

H. J. Humphrey, head of the Buf- 
falo office of the food and drug inspec- 
tion service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, spoke at the afternoon 
session on government regulation of 





with particular reference to the methods 
applied by his bureau on appeals, dis- 
putes and grain grading. Terminal 
market problems were informally dis- 
cussed by Fred E. Pond. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


ADDITIONAL UNIT FOR 
BUFFALO ELEVATOR CO. 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Superior Ele- 
vator Co. of this city has just awarded a 
contract for an additional unit to its 
plant, equipped with one of the largest 
marine unloading legs, and additional 
loading out facilities. Construction will 
begin at once and will be completed by 
Sept. 1, in time for fall business from 
the Head of the Lakes. 

The Superior elevator was built in 
1914, with a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
In 1923 another unit was added, giving 
the company a capacity up to now of 
2,500,000 bus. With the proposed new 
addition, the capacity will be increased 
to about 4,000,000 bus. 

M. A. McCarruy. 








The annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Master Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Hastings, Feb. 10-11. 
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The flaxseed futures markets during 
the past week have been somewhat 
steadier than has been the case for a 
considerable time past, and though the 
fluctuations have amounted to as much 
as four cents, prices have tended to re- 
turn to the neighborhood of $3.10 with 
considerable regularity. There is now 
practically no spread between January, 
February and May flaxseed, which is a 
sure indication that the market changes 
are due to the buying and selling activ- 
ity of speculative operators and not to 
any real changes in the world supply 
and demand situation. 

Cash flaxseed is steadily widening its 
premium over the option, owing to the 
relatively small supply of high quality 
seed. Movement to terminals, though 
materially light compared with the tre- 
mendous receipts earlier in the season, is 
heavier than it was last year at this 
time. A considerable amount of seed 
appears to be moving by rail out of 
storage at Duluth. 

The second official estimate of the Ar- 
gentine flaxseed crop places it at 52,- 
800,000 bus, which is very much more 
than most people expected, and only 
400,000 bus less than the first estimate, 
issued in*November. Private estimates 
still insist that the Argentine crop this 
year will not exceed 40,000,000 bus, but 
there seems no good reason to discount 
the government figure to any such ex- 
tent as that, and a crop in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000,000 bus seems fairly sure. 
This would leaye for export a surplus of 
something like 44,000,000 bus, which is 
ample to take care of the requirements 
of both Europe and the United States 
until the 1925 crop is harvested in the 
northern hemisphere. 

With linseed oil output continuing 
heavy, the production of linseed oil meal 
is very large, but supplies are being tak- 
en care of without difficulty. This is 
not surprising when the exceptionally 
low price of linseed meal in relation to 
other feedingstuffs is taken into consid- 
eration. Prices for linseed meal have 
shown a slightly weaker tendency in the 
past few days, largely on account of the 
marked decline in cottonseed meal. For- 
eign demand appears to be temporarily 
less active, but export shipments are con- 
tinuing at a satisfactory rate. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is easi- 
er, and demand has slowed up consider- 
ably. The trade is holding off, and ap- 
parently has its requirements pretty well 
covered. Mills are operating steadily, 
but are said to have cleaned up most old 
contracts, and offerings are more plenti- 
ful. Oil meal was quoted Jan. 17 at 
$47@48 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


Mitwavukee.—Despite the fact that 
cottonseed meal has been dull and drag- 
gy, with prices now $1@2 ton lower, lin- 
seed meal is holding its own, and while 
sales are not of much moment, they are 
commanding previous prices. The easy 
tone of cottonseed meal came from an 
excess of offerings, considering the re- 
stricted demand. Producers of linseed 
meal have been operating conservatively, 
or at least keeping their offerings within 
narrow limits, and while demand is only 
fair, buyers are not pressing unduly for 
discounts from established limits. Of- 
ferings on a deferred basis are fully 
$1.50 ton over spot, and this situation 
imparts a relatively firm tone to the en- 


(Continued on page 245.) 








Flour quotations, 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Gao. s biw ese sche eon ce 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard-winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
rr res wee 
Family patent 
ee $10.20@10.60 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.30 
*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery, 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 20. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. Al! 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.25@ 9.80 $9.90@10.40 Fe ee $9.35@ 9.85 $9.85@10.40 $10.00@10.25 $10.05@10.25 $11.00@11.25 $10.10@10.50 $10.20@10.75 
8.90@ 9.40 9.70@ 9.90 ove @evee 9.00@ 9.40 9.30@10.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.65@ 9.90 9.90@11.00 9.80@10.10 _.....¢ eeee 
7.80@ 8.30 7.80@ 8.00 rrr, Pree 7.90@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.95 coco eves 8.65@ 9.15 8.75@ 9.80 cove @Poce . fee 
8.90@ 9.50 ave @ 00% 9.00@ 9.75 8.95@ 9.50 9.65@10.15 9.75@10.00 9.75 @ 10.15 9.75 @10.60 9.95@10.35 9.50@ 9.70 
8.45@ 8.70 er. eee 8.25@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.60 9.25@ 9.50 9.40@ 9.65 - Pees 9.45@ 9.95 600 sees 
7.20@ 7.65 wre, see 7.20@ 7.75 7.30@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.65 wer, fre eee even coe @ecece see @Pocse o@ cece 
9.00@ 9.70 “eT, le -@. 9.25@ 9.80 er. re 9.50@ 9.75 ee: ee 9.75 @10.60 9.95@10.20 10.75 @11.25 
8.60@ 9.10 60 tt Weece -@.. 8.90@ 9.25 9.35@ 9.90 *9.00@ 9.25 *8.60@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.85 9.45@ 9.95 9.75 @10.00 
7.50@ 7.80 ey ee ous 7.70@ 8.00 rer ee ie eRe sec; ae 8.35@ 9.10 a ee 8.00@ 9.00 
7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 a Pa o Misses 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.00 8.45@ 8.95 9.00@ 9.25 o@.. -@. 
7.50@ 7.70 6.40@ 7.25 Se « MP weae eeec Meese 7.50@ 7.75 ccc e DP over 8.75@ 8.90 os@.. -@. 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.85 @8.35 (49's) $7.85@8.35 (49's) er Pe $10.20@ 10.70 $9.60@ 9.75 
8.70@9.20 9.30@9.50 9.50@9.85 10.30@ 10.70 9.80@10.20 
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A. W. MEARS URGES 
CONCERTED ACTION 


President of National Organization Addresses 
St. Louis Flour Trade Association on 
Serious Problems of the Moment 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—A strong appeal for 
close co-operation between all factors in 
the flour trade by A. W. Mears, Balti- 
more, president National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and the re-election of Jo- 
- ph H. Albrecht, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., as president of the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis for 
the ensuing year, were the features of 
the annual dinner and business meeting 
of that organization, held at the Missouri 
Athletic Association rooms on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 15. 

Calling the meeting to order after din- 
ner, President Albrecht first introduced 
Professor C. G. Hinrichs, a well-known 
St. Louis flour chemist, who spoke of the 
value of chemistry in judging flour. He 
mentioned the mineral matters in flour, 
and also noted the effect of different wa- 
ters on the action of flour, Professor 
Hinrichs further related some of the 
difficulties encountered in judging flour, 
largely due to the variation of the mois- 
ture content. A general discussion of 
flour qualities and bleaching followed 
his address. 

Woodson K. Woods, first vice president 
Ralston Purina Co. and newly elected 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
spoke of the evil of guaranteeing against 
price declines, and told how his company 
met this problem by simply ignoring it 
and selling goods on the merit of the 
article and at a price based on the actual 
cost of production. He said the officers 
and directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change would always welcome any sug- 
gestions that the members might have for 
the betterment of that body. He also 
mentioned the fact that next December 
will be celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the occupancy of the building 
now used by the exchange. Later in the 
evening a resolution was adopted calling 
for a suitable celebration of this event. 

Mr. Mears opened his remarks by say- 
ing that while the flour trade was still 
confronted by many serious problems, as 
it always had been, the time had come 
when some of these problems could and 
should be solved. “The first step in this 
direction,” he said, “is so to conduct 
yourself that your competitor can co- 
operate with you.’ 

The urgent need of a national organi- 
zation of flour distributors was empha- 
sized by Mr. Mears, who cited as an 
example the establishing of a limit of 
gross profits by the government during 
the war without the flour distributors 
having a hearing on the matter. He said 
that the interests of millers and flour 
dealers were practically the same, and 
called attention to the protective steps 
taken by the millers in the reorganization 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Mears urged that meetings of the 
St. Louis club be held more frequently 
in the future. He concluded his ad- 
dress by inviting as many as possible 
to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs in Balti- 
more in June. 

Following Mr. Mears’s address came 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
protesting against the recent bakery con- 
solidations. In speaking on this resolu- 
tion Roger Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co. and a past presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange, warned 
that the consolidations, if carried to their 
ultimate conclusion, will eventually pre- 
vent many flour men from making a liv- 
ing. He also spoke of the danger of 
political control of business at Wash- 
ington. 

The question of a sales contract was 
brought up, and Mr. Mears stated that 
work with the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion was progressing very satisfactorily 
on this matter. 

President Albrecht appointed a nomi- 
nating committee, composed of V. H. 
Glosemeyer, Fugene Hanebrink and E. 
A. Fischer. The report of this commit- 
tee was later unanimously adopted, re- 
sulting in the re-election of all officers 
as follows for the ensuing year: Joseph 
H. Albrecht, president; J. O. Morrissey, 
vice president; W. G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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In appreciation of his splendid work 
in behalf of the flour industry of the 
entire country, Mr. Mears was made an 
honorary member of the Flour Trade As- 
sociation of St. Louis. Over 30 attended 
the meeting, which was one of the most 
successful in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FLOUR CONTRACT OPPOSED 
BY NEW YORK JOBBERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Flour and 
Bakers Supply Merchants’ Association of 
Greater New York, Inc., an organization 
with 41 members selling to the Greater 
New York bakers, at a meeting held Jan. 
7 unanimously passed a resolution against 
buying flour on the present Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation contract. 

The principal contention is that in its 
present form it is claimed that the mill 
takes no responsibility for flour sold on 
this contract after it has left the mill. 
There are also some minor objections. 

The members of the organization, how- 
ever, express a perfect willingness to 
purchase on New York Produce Ex- 
change contract form. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





MILL MACHINERY COMPANY ’S 
OFFICERS ARE PROMOTED 


It is announced by the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co. that J. F. Niggeler, formerly 
assistant manager, has been appointed 
general manager, and that C. W. Doo- 
little, formerly assistant sales manager, 
is to be general sales manager. These 
promotions have been made to enable the 
senior officers of the company, C. W. 
Carter, J. H. Mayhew and R. J. S. Car- 
ter, to devote their entire time to widen- 
ing tlie use of the Carter disc separator 
and to the development of other machines 
which Mr. Carter has in mind. 

Reviewing the results for 1924, Mr. 
Mayhew said that the volume of business 
was $100,000 greater than in 1923, and 
that a new wing to their plant is being 
completed which will give them greater 
space and efficiency. He also announced 
that the company is shortly to produce 
a new machine for the milling industry 
that will have a strong appeal to all 
millers. 





WORK IS BEGUN ON NEW 
BUFFALO GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Burraro, N. Y.—Work was begun last 
week on the under-water foundation for 
the new 1,500,000-bu elevator of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Co., Ltd., on 
land purchased from the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad opposite the foot of Tifft 
Street. Barnett & Record, Minneapolis, 
the contractors, started a force of 100 
men sinking the first 1,000 piles of south- 
ern pine. In all there are 5,500 piles to 
be sunk, of which 4,500 will be of Oregon 
fir. 

A contract for dredging the slips will 
be let shortly. The substructure con- 
tract must be completed by April 15, and 
the elevator will be ready for operation 
by Oct. 1. 

The Lehigh Valley is laying spurs to 
the approach to the site. George Cruik- 
shank is here superintending the job for 
the Minneapolis contractors. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 





NEW ORLEANS PARTY CANCELED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The party planned 
by several bakers, millers and other al- 
lied tradesmen, to take place this week 
in New Orleans, was canceled because of 
the uncertainty of attendance. The men 
were to have spent the week in playing 
golf, bridge and other recreation. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 80 local 
and out-of-town operative millers at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of District 
No. 2 organization at the Elks’ Club here 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17. 

Following a noon luncheon, the rest of 
the day was given over to discussion of 
milling problems, principally of points 
brought out in a paper by Leo M. Ismert, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., on the 
subject, “Bran—Proper Methods of 








Manufacture, Packing, Handling, Stor- 
ing and Loading to Insure Keeping 
Qualities.” 

+ The next meeting will, on the invitation 
of Dean Swanson, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, be held at the col- 
lege at Manhattan, Kansas, and will be 
a joint meeting of districts Nos. 1 and 
2, with millowners and all others inter- 
ested invited. The principal paper will 
be read by Jess Carter, of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., on 
the subject of “Good Milling from the 
Operative Miller’s Viewpoint.” May 9 
was tentatively fixed as the date for the 
meeting. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB 
TO HOLD SECOND MEETING 


Mitwavxee, W1s.—Officers of the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club have announced that 
the second meeting, for consideration and 
adoption of bylaws and rules, and other- 
wise perfecting the organization founded 
on Dec. 17, will be held Jan. 28 at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. It will be in 
the form of a dinner meeting, commenc- 
ing at 6:30 p.m. 

The second meeting originally was 
scheduled to be held Friday evening, Jan. 
16, but when it was announced that the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association had 
called its annual convention for Jan. 28, 
charter members were notified that a 
postponement to the later date would be 
made in order that the millers of the 
state might participate in the club meet- 
ing without making an extra trip to Mil- 
waukee. 

The Flour Club has no intention of 
absorbing the millers’ association, or ef- 
fecting an amalgamation, but it is de- 
sirous of having the active support and 
participation of the state millers in its 
activities, and for this reason the post- 
ponement was effected, according to 
Philip Orth, Jr., president of the club. 

The state convention of millers will be 
held at the Hotel Pfister, commencing at 
10 a.m., and is expected to conclude its 
business with an afternoon session. All 


members will be invited to attend the- 


Flour Club dinner and to sign the char- 
ter roll, which will be kept open until 
this time. A number of officers and 
members of the state association were 
present at the organization meeting on 
Dec. 17 and became members of the club, 
incidentally stating that they were cer- 
tain nearly every other miller in Wis- 
consin would do likewise. Since that time 
it has been found that state millers ap- 
preciate the worth of a flour club and 
are willing to join the Milwaukee or- 
ganization, which has indicated its inten- 
tion of becoming a statewide society for 
all branches of the flour and feed busi- 
ness. 

C. R. Dickman, manager Milwaukee 
office Bay State Milling Co., and secre- 
tary of ‘the club, issued invitations on 
Jan. 19 to members of record and pros- 
pective members, adding that any mem- 
ber of the flour trade in Wisconsin who 
is interested in the organization is cor- 
dially invited to attend the dinner and 
participate in the business meeting. It 
is realized that not all can be reached 
by the formal notice, and for this reason 
Mr. Dickman is anxious that members of 
the trade know they are welcome even if 
they have not received a formal invita- 
tion. 

A delegation of officers and members 
of the Chicago Flour Club is expected. 
To show appreciation of their efforts to 
help the Milwaukee trade organize in 
December, most of the officers and sev- 
eral members will go from Milwaukee 
to attend the monthly meeting of the 
Chicago club on Jan. 22, when an in- 
vitation to come to the meeting here on 
Jan. 28 will be extended. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BREAD WILL COST MORE IN FRANCE 

On Jan. 20 the price of bread in France 
was increased 5 centimes, to 1% francs 
per kilo (approximately 4c Ib). This 
was necessitated by the price fixing com- 
mission raising the price of flour to 161 
francs per quintal (approximately $8 
bbl). Such flour, under a new govern- 
ment ruling, is to contain one fifth im- 
ported wheat, thereby aiding the domes- 
tic shortage. 
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HEAVY STOCKS OF 
WHEAT IN BRITAIN 


Liverpool Correspondent Surveys World 
Wheat Situation—Finds No Scarcity in 
Eurepe Outside of Italy and Russia 


Laverroot, Ene., Jan. 7.—According to 
returns of port stocks'of wheat in Great 
Britain and Ireland, more of the arrivals 
are going into public warehouses. This 
confirms the report that millers’ silos 
are full, and that they hold big stocks. 
It is certainly to the advantage of a 
country depending on foreign supplies 
that good quantities should be held at 
a time when scarcity, or relative scarcity, 
prevails in some quarters. On the other 
hand, if we survey the countries having 
most interest for the international trade 
at present, it is difficult to put the finger 
on any place where supplies are even 
relatively scarce. 

In the United States and Canada vis- 
ible stocks are large, while floating sup- 
plies are of a fair size, although they 
have been much reduced lately. India 
and Australia hold much more wheat 
than usual at this period, and the Argen- 
tine supply can be classed as fairly lib- 
eral. Supplies appear to be scarce in 
parts of Italy and Russia, also in several 
Danubian countries, but it is possible 
that the scarcity reported in some places 
is more apparent than real. Continental 
countries as a whole do not hold any 
big quantities of imported wheat, but we 
believe they still hold a great part of 
the last home harvest. 

It had been estimated that Russia 
would export 4,000,000 bus this season, 
but having, on the contrary, become a 
purchaser, that country may be eliminat- 
ed as a possible exporter, and Australia 
would ‘an ar to be the most likely coun- 
try to make good the deficiency. 

‘It is reported from Sydney that Aus- 
tralia has sold very freely, and that ship- 
ments from January to March may reach 
40,000,000 bus, or an average of 3,200,000 
bus per week. ‘Large shipments can be 
loaded when all the ports are working on 
full supplies. There have been labor 
troubles recently which probably some- 
what affected loading, but it is believed 
conditions are now normal and the ele- 
vator at Sydney should hereafter give 
much help. 

Argentina is becoming a better ship- 
per; the quantity put afloat last week 
was larger, and offers are being made 
more freely. India is shipping about 
800,000 bus per week, and it is expected 
that this rate will be maintained, if not 
increased. According to reports, the lack 
of winter rains is beginning to be felt, 
although previous ones were heavy and 
long continued, so crops should have suf- 
ficient subsoil moisture upon which to 
depend for a while. 

An average weekly shipment of 8,000,- 
000 bus from the southern hemisphere 
and India in three months is a reasonable 
expectation, and this rate may possibly 
be maintained for six months, especially 
as there is a very strong inducement, in 
the form of high prices, to ship early 
and heavily. The shipments from the 
southern hemisphere will undoubtedly 
have a marked influence when the move- 
ment is in full swing, but it should not 
be imagined that 8,000,000 bus a week 





- will satisfy the wants of importing lands 


in Europe and elsewhere. Further sup- 
plies must be obtained from North Amer- 
ica, and this will insure Chicago and 
Winnipeg a continuing voice in deciding 
and fixing the international market price, 
although the influence of these centers 
will not be as great as in the past months. 





NOVEMBER AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

The index number of all agricultural 
exports for November stood at 194, 
against 204 for October, but was higher 
than any other month since August, 
1921. In the five months, July to No- 
vember, 1924, the aggregate value of 
principal agricultural exports was $976,- 
000,000, against $756,000,000 for the 
same commodities in the same months of 
1923. Cotton and wheat were the out- 
standing commodities of the 1924 period. 
Exports of flour, however, were smaller 
than during the 1923 period, The ex- 
port value of wheat, including flour, for 
July to November, 1924, was $225,600,- 
000, compared with only $97,400,000 in 
the same months of 1923. 
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HOOVER WOULD BASE FARM 
PRODUCTION ON HOME NEEDS 





Statement to President’s Agricultural Committee Proposes Bet- 
ter Balancing of Agriculture— Unnecessary Imports 
and Exports of Foodstuffs 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of. Com- 
merce, has outlined for the President’s 
agricultural committee a “long view na- 
tional policy” for the solution of farm 
problems in the United States. The 
farmer, he declares, must be made in- 
dependent of foreign foodstuff markets, 
both as to,imports and exports. In part 
the statement follows: 

“As about 60 per cent of our commerce 
and industry revolves around the produc- 
tion of American farms, it is obvious 
that the welfare of the commercial and 
industrial activities of our country is 
closely interlinked with the welfare of 
our agriculture. Every segment of our 
economic life is interdependent. The 
farmer is as much interested in the price 
of what he buys as he is in the price of 
what he sells. Therefore, the Secretary 
of Commerce is as deeply interested in 
the commercial phases of agriculture as 
he is in any branch of industry, finance, 
or transportation. 

“As for myself, after seven years of 
constant study and practical dealing on 
an unprecedented scale with the broad 
economic currents of production and dis- 
tribution, I have the conviction that the 
first thing needed in aid of the American 
farmer is a positive long view national 
policy for better setting of agriculture 
in our whole national economy. If we 
could determine what were the long view 
policies, then emergency policies could be 
better directed to these ends. 

“Generally the fundamental need is a 
balancing of agricultural production to 
our home demand. That problem is not 
the farmer’s alone. It touches every 
class. Every one suffers because of the 
lack of balance in agriculture. We im- 
port agricultural produce that we could 
better produce at home. We export food- 
stuffs and other agricultural products. 
Our farmers are caught both ways. They 
suffer in both directions from competi- 
tion of cheaper labor and lower stand- 
ards of living abroad. 

“For the first time in our history our 
physical and economic situation permits 
us to look forward to this balance being 
attained. The combined growth of our 
population and the practical limits on 
extension of agricultural areas make 
such a policy within the region of prac- 
tical possibility. 

“But to balance agriculture definite 
steps are necessary. Farmers’ products 
must be given the same value in tariff 
for stimulation of consumption of do- 
mestic production as has been the case 
in industry. We can build up a higher 
standard of living and therefore larger 
consumption of agricultural products at 
home by a nationally organized drive to 
better efficiency in our whole production 
and distribution system and the elimina- 
tion of its great wastes. In this manner 
agriculture can be lifted into its balanced 
place, 

“Farmers from the beginning have con- 
stantly been troubled with economic 
crises for which they seek panaceas. This 
same situation obtained with periodic 
panics and bankruptcies in our banking 
system up to a few years ago. Then we 
took the long view and set up under the 
federal reserve act a system for prevent- 
ing crises, and so did away with much of 
the need of emergency action. So in 
the agricultural industry we need to set 
up a policy that will as far as possible 
avoid the constant recurring of crises and 
the recurrent need of emergency action 
for the farmers. ~ 

“T have no intention of going into all 
the questions that are before your com- 
mission, but to direct myself to an am- 
plification of what I believe is the under- 
lying problem. And this problem in- 
volves at every step the relation of agri- 
culture to other branches of commerce 
and industry. 

“The first effort should be to strive so 
far as we can to such a balancing of our 
national development as will produce for 


our farmer in increasing degree a do- 
mestic market and thus steadily advance 
his freedom from a fortuitous depend- 
ence upon world prices through exports, 
and we should do it in such a fashion 
that we will also keep the nation inde- 
pendent of over-sea food and clothing. 
We are today importing vast supplies 
which we could ourselves produce, and 
parallel with it we are exporting vast 
amounts of foodstuffs. Both ways our 
farmers are competing with cheaper 
labor and lower standards of living 
abroad, and we are year by year becom- 
ing more dependent upon over-sea food. 

“Parenthetically such a policy of bal- 
ancing our agriculture and our national 
protection from dependence upon over- 
sea supplies of food is a primary policy 
in national defense. If there is any les- 
son that came out of the war it was the 
complete racial and national danger that 
arose from a dependence of a popula- 
tion upon over-sea supplies. If we al- 
low our national economy to drift so that 
we have this dependence on imports for 
certain essential products and at the 
same time a dependence upon exports 
for disposing of other essential products 
of the farm, we shall be involved in a 
constant drain for an enormous military 
expenditure to protect both our import 
food supplies and the export markets of 
our farmers. 

“T am convinced that our unique na- 
tional resources and economic circum- 
stances permit such a policy as the above 
to be entirely practical. It is probably 
the only country in the world where this 
is true. The problem divides itself into 
a consideration of the possibility of do- 
mestic balance between consumption and 
production. 

“As to consumption, our population is 
increasing at the rate of about 15,000,000 
mouths for every decade. Moreover, al- 
though we have already increased our 
standards of living and, therefore, our 
domestic consumption per capita, this 
same per capita consumption can be still 
further increased by sound economic pol- 
iciese. There are vast numbers of our 
people who, with a larger buying power, 
would consume more animal products, 
both dairy and meat; more fruit and 
vegetables. 

“The one sure way to increase the liv- 
ing standards is to increase the efficiency 
and eliminate the waste out of our whole 
production and distribution system, and 
I mean the whole system, not-the déstri- 
bution of farm products alone. If we 
conduct the nation wisely our increased 
consumption of agricultural products in 
10 years should be much larger than is 
even indicated by the 15,000,000 increase 
in population. 

“On the side of production, our easily 
accessible and cultivable lands are now 
for the first time pretty generally under 
cultivation. Any further production 
must come from the marginal lands and 
by more intensive cultivation. This could 
not be induced without a further margin 
of profit to the existing farmer, and 
thereby he gets his proper return. 

“Our present margin of exports is con- 
siderably less than 10 per cent of our 
total agricultural products. There are 
many products of which we export noth- 
ing, and in the extreme case of wheat we 
range as high as 25 per cent and cotton 
as much as 50 per cent. 

“The export margin of these groups 
combined occupies but a minor amount 
of our cultivable land. On the other 
hand We are heavy importers of food- 
stuffs, a large majority of which we 
could ourselves produce, and by such pro- 
duction we would be converting the land 
now given to export production into do- 
mestic production, and thus in this way 
also tend to free ourselves from depend- 
ence on export markets. 

“The higher profit value of a domestic 
market is obvious from any study of the 
course of agricultural prices during the 


last five years. I think it would be found 
universal that commodities for which we 
had a complete domestic market have 
ranged higher in relative prices than have 
those in which our market has depended 
upon exports. I believe any series of 
calculations based on increase in pop- 
ulation, the possible increase in consump- 
tion per capita, the displacement of land 
given to exports by domestic production 
of what we now import, will substantiate 
the assertion that it is well within the 
realm of possibility to balance agricul- 
tural industry onto a basis domestic 
market. 
(Continued on page 241.) 


CHICAGO CLUB TO DISCUSS 
BIG BAKERY COMBINATIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club will be held on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 22, at the Atlantic Hotel. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30. A num- 
ber of important matters are to be con- 
sidered, and members will be asked to 
express their views regarding bakery 
combinations and several other matters 
of national importance. 

A. W. Mears, of Baltimore, president 
National Federated Flour Clubs, was in 
Chicago on Jan. 14, and conferred with 
officers and members of the Chicago 
Flour Club. He said that at no time 
since the war had it been so essential 
to have active and well-organized trade 
associations as at present. 

Fred Larsen, president Chicago Flour 
Club, urges a large attendance at the 
Jan. 22 meeting, especially as members 
of the newly organized Milwaukee Flour 
Club have been invited. 

. S. O. Werner. 


A. W. MEARS DENOUNCES 
BAKERY COMBINATIONS 


PirtspurcH, ‘Pa.—In a very forceful 
and earnest talk, A. W. Mears, of Bal- 
timore, president Federated Flour Clubs, 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Pitts- 








- burgh Flour Club, held in the Fort Pitt 


Hotel, on Jan. 17. 

Mr. Mears pointed out that co-opera- 
tive effort in all lines of business en- 
deavor was successful in building or- 
ganizations that did a vast amount of 
good. He emphasized this fact in the 
flour trade, and cited instances where the 
organization of the clubs had been in- 
strumental in evolving new and higher 
codes of ethics for the government of 
flour men in their business activities. .He 


paid a high tribute to the Pittsburgh - 


Flour Club, and urged a large represen- 
tation‘at the national convention to be 
held in Baltimore next June. 

Mr. Mears referred to the formation 
of huge bakery combinations, and stated 
that this move was one that would affect 
every flour man in the country. He 
stated that flour clubs and other organi- 
zations were on record as opposed to 
bakery combinations, since they were det- 
rimental to the flour selling fraternity as 
a whole. 

Following the dinner, the present offi- 
cers were re-elected. They are: presi- 
dent, Harlow S. Lewis, Hubbard Milling 
Co; vice president, L. E. Bowman, Bay 
State Milling Co; secretary, Henry D. 
Gilpin, Washburn Crosby Co; treasurer, 
Herman Koch, Charles Koch & Co. To 
fill the unexpired term of H. J. Wilhelm, 
resigned, as a director, J. T. Lipford, 
International Milling Co., was chosen. 

It was decided to hold regular meetings 
of the club more frequently than quar- 
terly. The next meeting will be held on 
Feb. 14. 

An honorary membership in the club 
was conferred on C. C. Latus, secretary 
Pennsylvania and Western Pennsylvania 
bakers’ associations. 


4 


C. C. Larus. 





UNITED STATES WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat, including flour, less 
imports from Canada, amounted to 154,- 
207,942 bus for the five months July- 
November, 1924, compared with 73,863,- 
391 in the same months of 1923. For 
November alone the excess of exports 
over imports was 34,700,000 bus, while in 
November, 1923, there was a slight ex- 
cess of imports over exports. 

Among the countries of ultimate des- 
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tination the United Kingdom is by far 
the most important, direct exports there 
amounting to 32,000,000 bus wheat and 
364,000 bbls flour, to which should be 
added a large part of the 48,000,000 bus 
wheat consigned to Canada for shipment 
from Canadian ports. Exports to all 
European countries except Finland were 
much heavier than last year, but exports 
to the Orient were only 5,400,000 bus, 
compared with 20,200,000 in the same 
months of 1923. 


LARGE AUSTRALIAN CROP 
IS OFFICIALLY FORECAST 


The Australian wheat harvest is near- 
ing completion, and the forecast of 162,- 
000,000 bus received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome is the highest recorded in the his-- 
tory of the commonwealth, with the ex- 
ception of 1915-16, when the crop 
amounted to 179,000,000 bus. 

On the basis of the acreage reported 
as reserved for grain, a production of 
162,000,000 bus indicates a yield of 15 
bus per acré. This is well above the 
average of 11 bus for the preceding 10 
years, but it does not reach the yield of 
16 bus reported for 1920-21. 

The high prices now prevailing in the 
world’s wheat markets make it seem 
probable that exports from Australia, 
during the crop season, Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1925, will show an increase corre- 
sponding to the increase in crop produc- 
tion, the department says. From a crop 
of 125,000,000 bus produced in 1923-24 
about 76,000,000 were exported during 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1924. 

With an increase of 37,000,000 bus in 
production this year the actual exports 





‘during the year 1925 may exceed 110,- 


000,000 bus. 





SMALLER EUROPEAN WINTER 
WHEAT AREA IS REPORTED 


Winter seedings of wheat in Europe 
reported to date to the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome are below last year, reports from 
seven European countries showing a re- 
duction of about 4 per cent. 

The decrease in Europe, however, is not 
sufficient to offset the increase in areas 
seeded in the United States and Canada, 
the department says, the area seeded in 
nine countries totaling 64,469,000 acres, 
compared with 62,698,000 last year. This 
represents about one third of the total 
wheat area of the northern hemisphere 
outside of Russia and China. 

Estimates of winter wheat acreage 
seeded in European countries reported 
to date as compared with last year are: 
Roumania 5,886,000 acres, against 6,631,- 
000; Bulgaria 2,385,000, against 1,989,- 
000; Lithuania 185,000, compared with 
179,000; Belgium 373,000, compared with 
343,000; Spain 9,870,000, as against 10,- 
158,000 last year. The acreage of Eng- 
land and Wales is reported as 89 per 
cent of last year, and that of Italy as 
but slightly greater than in 1924. 

The condition of winter seedings in the 
United Kingdom in general is not good, 
according to the reports. Germination in 
England and Wales has been slow, and 
the plant is thin and weak, particularly 
in heavy soils. Seeding in Scotland was 
carried out under favorable conditions. 
In the Irish Free State extremely wet 
weather retarded winter sowings; winter 
wheat is thin, backward and suffering 
from prolonged wet weather. The condi- 
tion of winter wheat in Italy is reported 
as generally satisfactory. In Egypt the 
condition of the crop is reported to be 
100. . 





DEATH OF ATLANTA BROKER 

Arranta, Ga.—The death of R. E. 
Deans, head of R. E. Deans, broker, At- 
lanta, occurred on Jan. 9, at his home 
here, after an illness of several months. 
The business will be continued under the 
name of G. C. Deans, and will be under 
the control of G. C. Deans, brother of the 
late Mr. Deans, assisted by F. E. Taylor. 





Besides 45,000,000 bus terminal capac- 
ity in the United States and Canada, the 
Grain Marketing Co. operates 40 country 
elevators. 
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EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 
GREAT BUYING MOVEMENT 


Doitvutrn, Minn.—Julius H, Barnes, 
who arrived here from New York on 
Jan, 15, to remain for a week or more, 
said that this was one of the biggest 
periods of wheat buying by Europe ever 
experienced, and that practically all 
countries were taking most anything of- 
fered, whether from America, Argentina, 
Australia or India. 


F, G. 


OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HAS SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


Cotumevus, Onto, Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, which opened this afternoon at 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, has turned 
out to be the most remarkable meeting in 
years in attendance, interest, enthusiasm 
and promise for the future. Approxi- 
mately 200 bakers and allied trades rep- 
resentatives registered, and bakers are 
in the majority. 

The president, I. S. Sweaney, presided 
at the opening session. Addresses were 
made by Robert Schreiber, president 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. Miss 
M. Morris, associate editor Bakers’ 
Helper, and A. Klopfer, editor Bakers 
Weekly. Mr. Klopfer, stating that the 
primary object of every business man is 
to make an honest profit, emphasized the 
necessity for bakers to keep prices on 
their products in line with prices of raw 
materials. Bakers, he said, lack the 
courage to raise prices when the occa 
sion demands it. The evil practice in- 
dulged in by some bakers of shipping 
bread to near-by towns and selling it 
there for less than at home, must be 
eradicated, he declared. 

Fred D. Pfening, secretary, reported 
a balance in cash of nearly $1,400, which 
has grown during the past year from 
the small sum of &3%. Greetings were 
received by wire from George FE, Dean, 
president Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who extended an in- 
vitation to the bakers to attend the ex- 
position at Buffalo next fall. 

The banquet this evening was a great 
success, and the ballroom was entirely 
too small for the crowd. Too much cred- 
it cannot be given to Fred D. Pfening, 
George A. Daut and Harry Apple for 
the splendid dinner and entertainment. 
Harry Apple’s Columbus male chorus 
sang numerous songs, which were much 
appreciated, 

The meeting will continue tomorrow, 
when officers will be elected and there 
will be discussions on many important 
trade subjects. 


CARLSON. 


S. O. WERNER. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
SURVEYS SEASON’S WORK 


The second annual meeting of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board, 
American Railway Association, was held 
in Minneapolis Jan, 20. J. F. Reed pre- 
sided. The report of P. J. Coleman, 
chairman of the joint terminal grain 
committee, showed that, while the vol- 
ume of grain handled by the railroads 
in the Northwest on this crop was al- 
most 70,000,000 bus more than a year 
ago, still this immense tonnage had been 
moved without a single major complaint 
of car shortage. This indicates how well 
the advisory board has been functioning. 
For the first time, Mr. Coleman said, 
northwestern carriers were able to main- 
tain a full supply of grain cars at all 
their country stations during the peak 
movement of the 1924 crop. 

The reports of the various state vice 
chairmen dwelt upon the improvement 
in the economic situation in the North-. 
west wrought bv diversified farming. 
They intimated, however, that full nor- 
mal acreages would be seeded to grain 
this coming spring because of present 
high prices. R. F. Gunkelman said that 
North Dakota’s troubles were over and 
that the people there were looking to the 
future with renewed confidence. 

F. R. Durant, chairman of the grain 
committee, in his report estimated that 
it would take 384,619 cars to move the 
1924 grain crop in the Northwest. Up 
to Dec. 31, 216,488 cars had been shipped, 
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leaving on that date 53,498 cars in coun- 
try elevators and 114,633 still on farms. 

M. H. Strothman, chairman: of the 
committee on flour, feed and hay, re- 
ported an ample supply of box cars to 
date. He estimated the requirements 
of Minneapolis mills for the next three 
months at 18,000 cars, southern Minne- 
sota mills 10,500 and other Minnesota 
mills, 2,700, 

The advisory board is bringing ship- 
pers and carriers together on a common 
plane, and each now better understands 
the other’s problems. Efforts are to be 
made to acquaint the farmer and the 
public with the work of the board. 

The old officers and practically all the 
chairmen of the standing committees 
were re-elected. The flour committee is 
made up of. M. H. Strothman, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., chairman, C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, and O. L. Spencer, general 
manager State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 


FIRE LOSS OF $150,000 ON 
CEREAL MILL AND GRAIN 


Ocven, Uran, Jan. 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Damage estimated at. $150,000 
was done last Saturday morning to the 
plant of the Utah Cereal Food Co., Og- 
den, and to 1,000,000 bus grain stored in 
the elevators by the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., the fire originating in the head- 
house and spreading over the six con- 
crete tanks that formed the elevators. 
Besides the damage to the building and 
machinery, which included that of a feed 
making plant, there was heavy loss on 
the grain because of water and smoke. 
The loss is largely covered by insurance. 

The Utah cereal plant was operated 
for several years by the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., but has been idle for about 
18 months, except as a storage plant for 
the Globe company. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. 





MEDICAL CERTIFICATES FOR 
BUFFALO FOOD HANDLERS 


Burrawo, N. Y.—The Buffalo city 
council has adopted the following or- 
dinance: 

“No person who is affected with any 
infectious disease in a communicable 
form shall be employed in handling food 
or food utensils in any place where food 
or drink is prepared, cooked, mixed, 
baked, exposed, bottled, packed, han- 
dled, stored, manufactured, offered for 
sale or sold; and no food dealer shall 
employ a person to handle food or food 
utensils in any food establishment un- 


Three steamships being loaded with grain for winter storage at the Occident elevator, Duluth, Minn. 
1924 loading on record for that port. The photograph was taken Dec. 14. Loading of last boat was completed Dec. 20. 





less such person file with the employer 
a proper medical certificate issued by 
the health commissioner to the effect 

. that the said applicant or employee is 
free from infectious disease in a com- 
municable form.” 

Certificates are issued for one year, 
and may be revoked for cause at any 
time by the health commissioner. Per- 
sons affected by the ordinance may be 
examined by their own physician on per- 
mission of the health department. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 


SECURITY ELEVATOR IN 
EAST ST. LOUIS BURNS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Fire of undetermined 
origin which was discovered in the grain 
elevator of the Security Elevator Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., last week destroyed 
29,500 bus grain, valued at approximate- 
ly $20,000, and caused damage to the 
building estimated at $60,000. The Se- 
curity Elevator Co. is owned by the J. 
B. Horton Grain Co., Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis. The grain 
was entirely, and the building partly, 
covered by insurance. The flames ap- 
parently started near a fuse box on the 
ground floor. 





W. G. Martin, Jr. 


FLOUR PRICES IN CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, Jan. 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour quotations today: spring 
patents, $10.40@11 bbl; Kansas straights, 
$10.60@11; export patents, $10@10.20. 
The local market is quiet, buyers’ ideas 
being $10.40@11 bbl. 

Luis Menenpvez Branco. 


VANCOUVER LEADS PACIFIC 
PORTS AS GRAIN EXPORTER 


Vancouver, B. C.—As a wheat port 
Vancouver is now far ahead of any com- 
petitor on the Pacific Coast of North 
America, but there is a lot to be gained 
as a flour port. 

Last year, Vancouver shipped 55,873,- 
788 bus wheat. Puget Sound and Co- 
lumbia River together did not send half 
that quantity. Puget Sound figures show 
3,456,216 bus and Columbia River 22,- 
880,782. 

In flour the southern ports, Columbia 
River and Puget Sound, shipped five 
times as much as Vancouver. This port 
exported 936,033 bbls, Puget Sound ports 
2,365,688 and Columbia River 2,162,190. 

Combining flour and wheat, Vancouver 
in 1924 shipped more cereals and cereal 
products than all the grain ports of Co- 
lumbia River and Puget Sound combined. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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CONTINENTAL COMBINE 
ABSORBS BIG GROUP OF 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERIES 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Massachusetts Bak- 
ing Co., which operates bakeries in 
Boston, Springfield, Fitchburg and 
Holyoke, Mass., and in New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury and Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been bought by the 
Continental Baking Corporation, it 
was announced today, 

Negotiations are also reported to 
be pending for the purchase of the 
Consumers’ Baking Co. of New Jer- 
sey. 





Louis W. DePass. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association was 
held at the Mason Hotel, Miami, Fla., 
on Jan. 12. Plans for the Miami conven- 
tion, which is to be held April 6-9, were 
made, and committees were appointed by 
the president. Members of the executive 
committee in attendance were: John Sey- 
bold, Miami, president; Charles R. Rob- 
erts, Knoxville, Tenn., vice president; J. 
B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treasurer; 
J. F. Rees, Miami, acting secretary; 
James H. Swan, Knoxville, Tenn; E. E. 
Essig, Birmingham; J. L. Skelton, John- 
son, City, Tenn; J. H. Quint, Savannah; 
F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn. ‘The fol- 
lowing were guests: T. M. Arden, B. C. 
Dorsey, Fred Reynolds, W. H. Le Fever, 
Jacksonville; F. J. Carey, B. F. Parker, 
L. K. Batterton, J. M. Clark, Atlanta; 
C. K. Evers, Nashville, Tenn. 








INCREASED WINTER RYE AREA 

The winter rye acreage of 10 countries 
reported to date, including Canada and 
the United States, is 12,959,000 acres, 
against 12,894,000 reported for the same 
countries last year, an increase of 65,000 
acres, or less than 1 per cent. This rep- 
resents more than one fourth of the total 
rye acreage of the northern hemisphere 
outside of Russia. 2 

Recent estimates of winter rye in 
countries of Europe received from the 
International Institute are: Bulgaria 
383,000 acres, against 350,000 last year; 
Roumania 474,000, compared with 507,- 
000; Lithuania 1,315,000, against 1,415,- 
000; Latvia 678,000, against 658,000; Bel- 
gium 578,000, against 563,000; Spain 1,- 
957,000, against 1,872,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The continued advance in wheat, and 
general bullish sentiment, are beginning 
to have their effect on flour buyers. 
Some, who declared a month ago that 
they had enough bought to last them un- 
til May or June, are becoming nervous 
and are showing more interest. Sales 
last week by northwestern mills, while 
not heavy, were better than during the 
preceding two weeks. Comparatively 
good bookings were reported Jan. 17 and 
19. Total bookings of spring wheat 
mills for the week, however, probably 
did not exceed 40 per cent of capacity. 

No let-up is noticeable in the demand 
for spring wheat clears. Fancy and 
firsts are particularly “active, and are 
held unusually close to second patent 
levels. Most mills are oversold. This 
situation, of. course, has been brought 
about by the light operation of mills. 
Second clear also is wanted, and is more 
than keeping pace with the advance in 
patents. 

Shipping directions are again falling 
off. Some improvement in these was 
noted after Jan. 1, following a vigorous 
campaign by mills to induce buyers to 
order out old bookings. Why directions 
are so hard to obtain is a mystery to 
millers. Buyers all have a nice profit 
in their old purchases, and are not cred- 
ited with carrying heavy stocks. Since 
directions are so slow in forthcoming, 
many mills are limiting bookings to 30- 
day shipment, and in most instances de- 
mand directions with orders, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Jan, 20 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

GONE |v k'6-<0'908.000 5 $9.90@10.40 $6.35 @6.80 
Standard patent’..... 9.70@ 9.90 6.10@6.25 
Second patent ....... 9.50@ 9.65 5.95@6.05 
*Fancy clear, jute... 9.10@ 9.20 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 7.80@ 8.00 4.50@4.80 
*Second clear, jute... 5.50@ 6.30 3.20@3.50 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers were able to do a little 
domestic flour business last week, despite 
the advance. Only those, however, whose 
stocks are exhausted show any interest. 
Temporarily, it is impossible to sell for 
export. Prices have been advanced $1.25 
bbl in the last six weeks; exporters have 
not as yet become reconciled to this. 
Neither have domestic buyers, for that 
matter, and they buy only to cover near- 
by needs. 

Pure white rye is now held at $8@8.25 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
The spread in pure dark is unusually 
wide, $6.40@7.25. One mill claims to be 
oversold on pure dark, and to have sold 
some in Chicago in the last week at the 
maximum quotation. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,636 bbls rye flour, compared with 
15,010 a week ago. 

DURUM 

With semolinas quoted at 61,c Ib, in 
cottons, delivered, New York City, sales 
ngturally are light. Macaroni manufac- 
turers right along have been insistent that 
prices were artificially high, and that 
sooner or later they would break. They 
have been putting off buying, saying that 
they should be able to cover their needs 
at 3%@4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Consequently, the ‘market has gotten 
away from them and current sales are 
limited largely to single car lots for im- 
mediate shipment. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sem- 
olina and durum fancy patent at 5%éc. 
One sale of durum clear was reported 
Jan. 19, for export, at $6.45 bbl, jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Durum clears, like 
spring wheat clears, are very scarce. 

Choice milling durum wheat is almost 
unobtainable. he May durum option 


is now about 8c bu over Minneapolis May 
wheat, with little or no fancy amber ar- 
riving at terminals for sale. For the 
best grades of fancy amber, millers 
would pay 31@32c bu over the Duluth 
May option. The range on No. 1 amber 
is 1@34c over Duluth May. It is re- 
ported that interior mills grinding durum 
are meeting with difficulty in supplying 
their requirements, and that a further 
reduction in output may be looked for. 

In the week ending Jan. 17, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 53,- 
252 bbls durum products, compared with 
46,747 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
17 was $1.85%@2.02%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.75%@1.86%. No. 1 amber 
closed Jan. 20 at $1.90@2.03, and No. 1 
durum at $1.80@1.87. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation Jan. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 11-17 ...... 559,800 211,793 38 
Previous week ... 559,800 201,560 36 
WORF QBS ccceccece 561,100 232,790 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 268,525 47 
Three years ago.. 546,000 275,885 51 
Four years ago... 546,000 257,685 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 288,505 51 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 1,250 bbls last week, 
3,250 in the previous week, 1,471 a year 
ago and 1,100 two years ago. 

* OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

TOR, 11-37 .ncccer 372,000 212,761 57 
Previous week ... 393,990 215,620 55 
SORE BHO ccsscses 372,000 212,472 57 
Two years ago... 380,640 204,792 54 
Three years ago.. 421,890 187,595 44 
Four years ago... 411,390 182,970 44 
Five years ago... 424,260 194,420 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
8. 62 70,815 254,907 237,281 5,539 2,040 
Dec. 20. 62 70,815 230,308 216,738 4,563 1,240 
Dec. 27. 62 70,815 181,157 195,428 5,237 1,810 
Jan. 3. 61 70,115 192,971 196,174 2,500 11,916 
Jan. 10. 57 65,665 215,620 210,510 3,637 4,795 
Jan. 17. 52 62,000 212,761 212,472 694 357 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 


WHEAT 

Based on the close, Jan. 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.67 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.64; in southern Minnesota, 


No. 1 dark $1.69, No. 1 northern $1.66; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.65, No. 1 northern $1.62; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.65, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.54. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
17 was $1.77%@2.17%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.7644@1.83%. No. 1 dark 
closed Jan. 20 at $1.883¢@2.14%%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.8034 @1.83%%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 17, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1928 1922 





No. 1 dark .....3,397 4,480 2,983 1,519 
No. 1 northern. .3,119 1,319 865 12 
No. 2 northern. .1,007 1,630 854 305 
Others .........6,538 9,337 7,105 6,015 

POOR ccecced 13,051 16,766 11,807 7,851 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 17, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ...64,054 58,394 77,697 56,589 
Duluth seeeves sel 661 23,989 42,347 33,784 


Totals ve eee 010,715 82,383 120,044 90,373 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 17, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 19, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.23@ 
1.32, $1.82@1.34; No. 3 white oats, 541, 
@55%c, 555 @56%c; No. 2 rye, $1.46% 
@1.50%4, $1.5234@1.53% ; barley, 79@94c, 
83@95c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

Jan. 19 Jan. 20 Jan. 21 


Jan. 17 Jan. 10 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 404 305 580 309 920 
Oats ..22,541 22,160 4,918 11,657 22,150 
Barley... 2,150 2,179 814 952 984 
Rye ....1,194 1,190 7,472 2,153 1,198 
Flaxseed. 455 465 521 11 167 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

of Jan. 11-17, with comparisons: 
-—Receipte—~ --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.2,274,240 1,521,520 924,420 724,500 

Flour, bblis.. 15,289 28,351 212,27 272,566 

Millstuff, tons 618 2,743 15,082 
M 7 





5 
Corn, bus...1,019,740 70 274,060 
Oats, bus...1,095,040 080 509,960 
Barley, bus. 572,290 5,860 258,850 
Rye, bus.... 106,640 106, 600 50,400 67,760 
Flaxseed, bus 254,520 90,850 29,260 34,270 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$31.50@32.00 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 3.40@ 3.50 
COG MORE, TWOMOWT 2c ccecccosss 3.40@ 3.45 
BeO BOUP, WRIST occ cescvccess 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, pure dark®* ......... 6.40@ 7.2 


Whole wheat flour, bbIft ........ 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 830@ 
Rolled oate®® ....cccccceess me -@3.16% 
Tdmeeed off] meal? ..cccccsscoss 47. :00@ 47.50 

*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


25 
8.50@ 8.80 
8.50 





NEW MILLFEED JOBBER 

A. R. Hastings, head of the shipping 
department of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, has resigned, effective Feb. 
1, to enter the feed jobbing business on 
his own account. Mr. Hastings has had 
many years’ experience in the milling 
business, having been at one time with 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. 

FEED RULES CHANGED 

The Minneapolis: Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Jan. 16, voted to amend its 
rules governing the purchase and sale 
of millfeed, so as to make them conform 
to the changes adopted by the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at its con- 
vention in Cincinnati last September. 

The paragraph referring to the maker 
of feed now reads: “A sale of feedstuffs 
by any miller or manufacturer shall 
mean goods of his own manufacture and 
brand unless otherwise agreed at the time 
of sale.” 

The paragraph referring to the break- 
ing of a contract has been amended to 
read as follows: “The contract shall be 
deemed broken by the buyer at the ex- 
piration of the time of shipment men- 
tioned or provided for in the contract, 
in the following case, viz: If specifica- 
tions are demanded by seller during con- 
tract time and buyer has failed to fur- 
nish the same in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions, and the seller has 
not during contract time given notice to 
buyer of the seller’s election to treat the 
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contract as broken. If the seller elects 
to hold buyer for breach of contract, the 
seller shall give notice to the buyer of 
such election by sending a telegram or 
mailing a letter to the buyer prior to 
noon of the day following the expiration 
of the time of shipment specified or pro- 
vided for in the contract.” 


TRI-STATE GRAIN GROWERS 


The annual convention of the Tri- 
State Grain Growers was held last week 
at Fargo, N. D. Dr. John L. Coulter, 
president North Dakota Agricultural 
College, was re-elected president of the 
grain growers’ association, Gordon 
Randlett vice president, and W. C. 
Palmer secretary. Dr. Coulter criticized 
the present farming methods in North 
Dakota, and advocated rotation of crops 
in order to bring about bigger yields. 


NOTES 


A. Blumenthal, Chicago representa- 
tive of the St. Paul Milling Co., visited 
the mill last week. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its preferred stock. 

Edwin W. Sparks, president Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Brooklyn and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in Minneapolis Jan. 16. 

Charles W. Wilkins, formerly second 
miller in the Washburn A mill, Minne- 
apolis, is-now head miller for the St. 
Paul Milling Co. 

Frank F. Henry, of Buffalo, and 
xeorge M. Coss, of Boston, are visitors 
at the Washburn Crosby Co. office in 
Minneapolis this week. 

E. W. Erickson, manager Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, left Jan. 
22 for Columbus, to attend the annual 
convention of Ohio bakers. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour, 
Inec., Boston, called on his northwestern 
mill connections in Minneapolis Jan. 16. 
From here he went to Kansas City, 

Philip S. Silbert, of Springfield, Mass., 
New England representative for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here last week visiting the mill 
office. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 20, as follows: 
sight, $4.77; three-day, $4.76%; 60-day, 
$4.74%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.22. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, met with a group 
of spring wheat millers in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 16, for an informal discussion of 
trade conditions. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Federal System of Bakeries 
of the Northwest, Inc., will be held, Jan. 
29, at the office of the company, 617 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in Buffalo this week attending a meet- 
ing of mechanical engineers, at which he 
will read a paper on flour milling. 

Gerald R. Martin, of the Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., and E. J. Pickering, superin- 
tendent for the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., have been elected di- 
rectors of the Millers & Traders State 
Bank, Minneapolis. Guy A. Thomas is 
chairman of the board. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., passed through Minneapolis Jan. 
15 on his way east. He will attend the 
Ohio bakers’ convention at Columbus, 
and from there will go to Pittsburgh 
and probably on to New York. 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature that would require the 
grain exchanges of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth to report daily to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission the 
number of cars of grain brought into 
their respective markets for sale, and 
the disposition made of same. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 “out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 10, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





co Output -——Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ... 4,232 4,923 138 29 
Se... PE. caseces 158 291 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 448 437 eve eee 
Outside ....... 4,749 4,310 131 64 
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THE LAST HALF 

The first half of the present crop year 
has been a satisfactory one with millers 
of the Southwest. Profits, it is true, 
have not been large; but in contrast with 
the June-December period of 1923 they 
are as light to darkness. 

The chief factor contributing to this 
season’s better condition in the industry 
was the recollection of the high crimes 
and misdemeanors of a year ago. Those 
were the dark days when every miller 
believed he had the original recipe for 
breaking the bank. In the end the recipes 
turned out to have been copied from the 
same book. All of them were based on 
selling as much flour as you can and 
then praying fervently for the wheat 
market to go down. A kind of commer- 
cial incendiarism swept the industry in 
that year. It left a deep scar across 
many ‘balance sheets and a vivid memory 
in the minds of many millers. 

By the grace of their own good sense, 
the firebrand was not this year employed 
in the disposition of flour. At the very 
beginning of milling activity on the new 
crop, there were few forward sales and 
almost none for long-time shipment. ‘The 
old reliable cost charts came back into 
use. The fact that a mill was not lighted 
at night and respected the traditions of 
the Sabbath ceased to be regarded as 
something requiring apology. The mills 
merely started out to jog along accord- 
ing to the demand for their products. 
They are still jogging. But, curiously 


enough, without the aid of the legerde- . 


main of trick sales, they have turned out 
something better than a normal produc- 
tion of flour. 

Balance sheets accurately reflect these 
conditions. Not all mills have made 
enough money; no mill has made a great 
pot of money; but every mill has some- 
thing to show for its six months’ activi- 
ties. 

Just now, as they face the trying time 
of every milling year, the overwhelming 
majority of millers are disposed to con- 
tinue jogging. Some have a comfortable 
accumulation of wheat which shows them 
a profit—interior mills do not ordinarily 
hedge. Not many have any considerable 
forward bookings. They are in position 
to consider the situation with placidity, 
conscious that a half-time run can pro- 
duce results if the cost chart is in daily 
use. 

There are, of course, some restless 
souls,—the Ford drivers of the milling 
business, always anxious to be active, 
even if the motion is largely perpendicu- 
lar, with inconsiderable lateral progress. 
But there are not enough of these to 
block the whole road. Level-headed mill- 
ers are making progress. They look to 
the next six months, not eagerly perhaps, 
but at least serenely. 


KANSAS CITY 

Flour prices are about unchanged from 
a week ago. Despite the lack of fluctua- 
tion in the market, there is little buying. 
Early last week a number of southwest- 
ern mills reported a substantial increase 
in small lots, the volume for the first two 
days indicating sales of more than ca- 
pacity. The latter part of the period has 
been as quiet as other recent weeks, how- 
ever. 

New business is practically all of a 
forced nature. At the high prices now 
prevailing, neither bakers nor jobbers 
show willingness to make forward con- 
tracts. Millers are anticipating hand-to- 
mouth buying for the remainder of the 
season, unless there is an unlooked for 
decline in the market. The larger bakery 
buyers, who usually purchase half a 
year’s requirements at once, have been 
showing a bit more interest in the offer- 
ings of millers the past few days, indi- 
cating that they would be forced to make 





new bookings soon, but it is not expected 
that they will buy in as heavy volume as 
in the past. 

Export trade is showing signs of life, 
several sales of first and second clear 
having been made to Europe and the 
West Indies recently. Hamburg is the 
principal buyer of southwestern flours at 
present, with Holland and the United 
Kingdom also active. Millers are not 
booking clears for forward shipment, the 
present situation seemingly foreshadow- 
ing a reduction in the operation of mills. 

Shipping instructions are again becom- 
ing difficult to obtain. Mills in this ter- 
ritory are carrying about the same vol- 
ume of flour on their books as at this 
time a year ago, and production from 
week to week is about the same this year 
as last. In 1923, however, the unfilled 
orders were for longer deferred deliv- 
eries than at present. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Jan. 17: patent, $9@9.75; 
95 per cent, $8.50@9.25; straight, $8.25 
@9; first clear, $7.20@7.75; second clear, 
$6.25@7; low grade, $5.75@6.15. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, as _ re- 


- ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
JOM. WAT wc rcsce 148,500 109,357 73 
Previous week ... 148,500 105,687 71 
SOGP OHO ccscceoss 150,900 106,211 70 

Two years ago... 132,900 95,369 pe FY 
Five-year average (same week)..... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 11-17 ....... 554,310 387,843 69 
Previous week ... 554,310 358,307 64 
Year OBO cccccecs 510,030 294,181 57 
Two years ago... 514,230 277,723 54 


Five-year average (same week)..:.. 57 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 64 

Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 15,392 bbls last week, 13,844 in 
the previous week, 21,694 a year ago and 
11,152 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 20 fair and 49 
slow. . 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


rn) BREE TR CUT EOES. TET ee EEE 66 
Jam. 4-10 ...... POT PE TSE E TT See 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 . iichnde Set¥ewes 48 
Wee GS 4 60.k5 600640 6a saree Weeks ase kee 61 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOM. BERT «cee co sis eaiv ine 43,428 91 
Previous week ........ : 37,448 78 
Year ago ..... UTC RTC Ctr ee ey 61 
Two years ago ........ - 21,903 46 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

TaD. 1848T vosicedre 27,300 22,617 82 
Previous week ..... 27,300 21,767 79 
WORF OOS occccveces 24,900 21,521 86 
Two years ago..... 23,100 20,929 90 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 17: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.78@2, No. 2 $1.77@2, No. 3 $1.75@ 
1.98, No. 4 $1.7314¢@1.97; red wheat, No. 
1 $2@2.06, No. 2 $1.99@2.05, No. 3 $1.97 
@2.04, No. 4$1.96@2.01. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.25@1.25%, No. 3 


$1.23@1.25, No. 4 $1.22@1.23; yellow 


* eorn, No. 2 $1.25@1.25%, No. 3 $1.23@ 


1.24144, No. 4 $1.2144@1.23; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.21146@1.22%, No. 3 $1.20@ 
1.2114, No. 4 $1.18@1.19%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 17, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls.. 20,800°* 10,075 111,475 109,525 

Wheat, bus. 650,700 691,200 1,100,250 502,200 

Corn, bus... 671,250 422,500 128,750 400,000 

Oats, bus... 141,100 103,700 66,000 223,500 


Rye, bus.... 3,300 €.400 3 wccces 5,500 
Barley, bus. ..... 12,100 5,200 24,700 
Bran, tons.. 1,000 58,500 6,200 5,680 


Hay, tons... 12,048 7,284 6,300 2,652 


FAVORABLE REPORT IN BRAN CASE 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, last week 
was notified that John T. Money, an ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, had recommended that the 
latter body refuse to grant an increase 
in railroad rates on bran in certain terri- 
tory served by southwestern mills. Mr. 
Money heard testimony presented by 
millers in protesting the raise last sum- 
mer. It is expected that the Commission 
will sustain the examiner's report. 


OFFICIAL FLOUR PRODUCTION FoR 1924 


The official report of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade shows that Kansas City 
mills made 5,218,021 bbls flour in 1924, 
This is considerably less than was indi- 
cated by the unofficial reports, but is an 
increase of 331,246 bbls over the 1923 
output. Wheat receipts in Kansas City 
during 1924 were 90,793,950 bus, com- 
pared with 68,733,900 in 1923. Total re- 
ceipts of all grains were 127,243,450 bus, 
compared with 104,025,900 the preceding 
year. 

NOTES 

The Kansas City branch of Thomson 
& McKinnon, grain and stock brokers, 
will be closed Feb. 1. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas,.is making an 
eastern business trip. 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed dealers, Cincinnati, vis- 
ited in the Southwest recently. 

George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a visit in California. 

J. FE. Sullivan, sales manager Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, stopped a day in Kansas 
City last week, en route to New England. 

Ray L. Brang, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Kansas City office of the com- 
pany last week. 

The executive committee of the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association met in Wichita, 
Jan. 20, to complete plans for the annual 
convention, to be held March 17-19. 

I. A. Arneson, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
has returned from a several weeks’ stay 
in Miami, Fla., and other points in the 
South. 

KE. M. Kelly, Imperial Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, is on a gen- 
eral eastern trip. He visited a day in 
Kansas City last week, on his way to 
New York. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and Har- 
vey J. Owens, vice president, have re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to the 
East and South. 

Richard W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City, has engaged space 
on the fifth floor of the new Board of 
Trade Building, and will move his offices 
the latter part of February. 

John J. Fahey, for 16 years treasurer 
and director of D. P. Forst & Co., whole- 
sale flour, Trenton, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed eastern field manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, and 
will assume his new duties March 1. 

The annual food show in Kansas City 
will be held Feb. 16, in Convention Hall, 
under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. About 130 
booths have been engaged for displays 
by distributors, including several millers. 

L. M. Frierson, formerly southwestern 
representative Milwaukee Bag Co., which 
recently merged with several other com- 
panies, has resigned to become south- 
western representative of the Regal Sack 
Co., New York. He will have his offices 
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with Martin E. Ismert, flour broker, 231 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

Kansas City brokers reported last week 
that a considerable ‘volume of second 
clear had been purchased in the South- 
west for delivery to a Chicago broker. 
Practically all of this, it is said, is being 
accumulated to apply on recent Russian 
sales. 

Harry E. Kelly, manager Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley, Colo., visited in Kansas 
City last week. He reported that wheat 
was scarce in Colorado, and that flour 
business was being retarded on that ac- 
count. Pacific Coast mills have been 
heavy buyers of Colorado and other 
western wheat this year, he said. 

W. R. Scott has been reappointed sec- 
retary and transportation commissioner 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, with 
W. H. Frazell, Jr., assistant secretary. 
R. A. Jeaneret is chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, F. C. Vincent chair- 
man elevator and warehouse committee, 
W. B. Young, chairman cash market re- 
ports, and O. A. Severance chairman ap- 
peals committee. 

The Holland-O’Neal Milling Co., the 
flour mill of which at Mount Vernon, 
Mo., burned several months ago, last 
week let contracts for rebuilding at 
Springfield, Mo. The new plant will be 
largely a warehouse, with equipment for 
grinding feed and for making blends of 
feed and flour. The plant will be housed 
in a building 185x40, two stories high, 
with a third story over the central part 
of the building. The partly reconstruct- 
ed plant at Mount Vernon, Mo., will be 
used as a chop mill and elevator. Frank 
O’Neal is head of the company. 

Among several propositions to be voted 
upon by members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Jan. 27 is one as follows: 
“When deemed necessary, it shall be the 
duty of the board of directors to fix the 
fees to be charged for the inspection of 
flour, and to designate by whom such in- 
spection fees shall be paid; and the fees 
and charges so established by the board 
of directors shall be binding upon mem- 
bers of this association.” It is also pro- 
posed to rescind the rule providing that 
the board of directors be given power to 
fix standards for flour, grain, provisions 
and hay. 

At the annual election of the Western 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., held 
last week in Kansas City, R. C. Jackman, 
manager Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, was elected to the 
board of directors, replacing Theodore 
F. Ismert, deceased. Other officers and 
directors were re-elected, as follows: L. 
S. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, 
president; A. J. Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., vice presi- 
dent; E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, treasurer; C. 
H. Ridgway, Kansas City, secretary; R. 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph; H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage; George G. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; F. G. Crowell, Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City; William Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


WICHITA 


Domestic trade is improving a little 
bit all the time, and the first signs of 
post-holiday activity have become appar- 
ent during the past 10 days. Shipping 
instructions are better, and sales are 
about equal to capacity. Export inquiry 
is noticeably improved. Sales were made 
last week to Hamburg, Rotterdam apd 
Glasgow, with interest shown by import- 
ers in Denmark and Finland. 

Prices on Jan. 17, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: patent, $10.10@10.30; 
straight, $9.60@9.80; clear, $9. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jam. W-8F ..6..085 65,700 36,595 55 

Previous week ..... 65,700 39,796 60 

ROP OOD ios ccccews 64,620 35,195 54 

Two years ago .... 64,620 38,823 60 
NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., is on a three weeks’ pleasure 
trip to Miami, Fla., and to Cuba. 
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Receipts of wheat in Wichita during 
1924 were 26,443,200 bus, compared with 
15,562,340 in 1923. Corn receipts were 
3,925,200 bus, compared with 2,205,000 the 
preceding year. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, are in 
Chicago. Mr. Hurd is recovering from 
a dislocated knee, injured when he 
slipped on some ice several weeks ago. 

O. B. Whitt has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Red Star Milling Co. 
in southern Michigan. J. C. Essington, 
who formerly represented the company 
in that territory, has been transferred 
to Indiana. 

A. E. Murphy, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the Red Star Milling Co. in 
eastern territory, has been made manager 
of that company’s branch at Houston, 
Texas. Charles C. Blodgett has taken 
Mr. Murphy’s former place. 

At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Otto Weiss Milling Co., Wichita, recent- 
ly, Otto Weiss was re-elected president, 
with C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, vice 
president. W. F. McCullough, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., was elected to the 
directorate. The company mills alfalfa. 


ATCHISON 
Mills last week sold over capacity, and 
demand from both domestic and export 
sources is active. Shipping instructions 
are also improved. 
Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

i || GPP PeTT TTT IT TT 26,124 95 
Previous week ............ 25,623 92 
Toa? GS cecacodsccccosess FRGSe 76 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River, Jan. 17: hard wheat patent $9.20 
@9.40, straight $8.90@9.10, first clear 
$7.50@7.70; soft wheat patent $10@10.20, 
straight $9.60@9.80, first clear $8.40@ 
8.60. 


SALINA 
Improvement is noticeable both in new 
business and in specifications. Export 
inquiry is also active. Continued cold 
weather hampered the movement of 
wheat last week. Salina mills quote flour 
as follows, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
patent, $9.40@9.80; 95 per cent, $9.20@ 
9.40; straight, $8.90@9.10. 
Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

BOM, Se cn 6he sn ehdess-céke 28,891 62 
Previous week .........+... 28,595 62 


NOTES 

C. E. Robinson, president Robinson 
Milling Co., will spend the remainder of 
the winter in Florida, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robinson. , 

The plant of the Edwards Mill Co., 
Westmoreland, Kansas, was badly dam- 
aged by fire recently. The loss was $20,- 
000, mostly covered by insurance. 


OKLAHOMA 

Further sharp advances in wheat prices 
and premiums forced flour quotations to 
new high levels, soft wheat patents sell- 
ing as high as $10.50 and hard wheat pat- 
ent $10.10. The high prices tend to re- 
strict business, although export inquiry 
is improved over recent weeks. Okla- 
homa mills are operating. at about 65 per 
cent of capacity. 

Quotations: soft wheat patent $10.50, 
straight $10, first clear $9.50; hard wheat 
patent $10.10, straight $9.60, first clear 
$9.10. 

NOTES 

The Talequah (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has decreased its capital stock to 
$15,000. 

The B. Martinez Co., with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, has been incorporated at San 
Antonio to manufacture a corn dough. 

J. P. Burrus, Charles Newman and 
Gibson Caldwell are the incorporators 
of the Panhandle (Texas) Milling Co., 
capitalized at $150,000. 

The Electric Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, 
was damaged to the extent of $8,000 re- 
cently, in a fire caused by defective wir- 
ing. No insurance was carried. , 

All bids for the construction of a 1,- 
000,000 bu grain elevator at Houston, 
Texas, have been rejected by the port 
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commission because none of them were 
within the limits set when bonds were 
voted for the project. 

A bill has been introduced in the Okla- 
homa legislature making it unlawful for 
any one to accept or hold for storage any 
grain not his own for longer than five 
days, without having complied with the 
provisions of the state’s bonded ware- 
house act. Another bill introduced re- 
quires an occupation tax on several in- 
dustries, including mills, elevators and 
bakeries. 


COLORADO 


New flour business is not. in large vol- 
ume, but there is enough improvement to 
allow a number of mills to increase their 
operations. Millers are following the 
wheat market closely in making quota- 
tions, and are discouraging sales for dis- 
tant deliveries. Prices, Jan. 14, basis 
cotton 98's, f.o.b., Ohio River: soft wheat 
patent $9.35@9.45, standard patent $8.85 
@8.95, self-rising $9.60@9.70; hard wheat 
patent $8.95@9.05, standard patent $8.45 
@8.55. 





Canada—Milling in November 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in November, 1924, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
. i.  “rrerrr 4,061,179 3,513,198 7,644,377 
CED 606600.06 0:00 690,477 627,419 1,217,896 
SEE codesdees 61,618 37,015 88,633 
Buckwheat ..... Tee 30,999 
ME: 60 ¥4%.00009%% S.754 = accces 3,754 
COPR cccsccccnce 77,121 6,715 83,836 


Mixed grain .... 1,087,992 57,244 1,145,236 

Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Novem- 
ber, 1924: 


Wheat flour, 
bbis— East West Total 





Manitoba 1 patent.. 140,264 278,629 418,893 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 169,960 310,185 480,145 
Ont. wint. straight. 69,630 ..... 69,630 
All others ........ 488,188 160,571 648,759 

Totals, flour..... 868,042 749,385 1,617,427 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 3,488 5,588 9,076 
BER. cccccsvccccceces 12,741 11,475 24,216 
Shorts and middlings. 18,894 16,077 34,971 
All other offal ....... 3,707 3,213 6,920 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 1,379,602 2,323,206 3,702,808 
Rolled oats ..... 4,917,162 7,579,232 12,496,394 
Barley, pot and 

DORM cccccces 359,227 92,708 451,935 
Rye meal ....... 137,298 ...00. 137,298 
Corn flour and 

MOR] .ccccscce 749,169 27,440 776,609 
Buckwheat flour. 540,239 ...... 640,239 


Total products in months of July, August, 
September and October, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 370 328 377 520 
Manitoba 2 patent... 409 359 385 563 














Ont. wint. straight.. 13 32 69 95 
All others ......... 485 634 840 867 
Totals, flour ..... 1,277 1,353 1,671 2,045 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 8 7 7 10 
BRAM .ccccevecvessces 20 21 26 30 
Shorts and middl’gs. 27 30 35 14 
All other offal...... 6 6 6 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
OCatemend cesccccce 3,556 1,217 2,367 2,668 
Rolled oats ...... 13,102 13,581 12,800 13,377 
Barley, pot and 
POAT .. cccvcccce 135 127 403 576 
Rye meal ........ 115 46 152 158 
Corn flour and meal 843 698 722 726 
Buckwheat flour.. 69 32 232 559 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Dec. 1, 1923, to Nov. 30, 1924, in bbls: 





PED Spc aeeccectcceseeecivess 1.821.437 
SEE (h0.0:6 45 010 0:0:0.0:009 00600000804 1,850,321 
ED ce bebAs as socerreeer aguas 1,811,461 
EE ab5:bs Vou 058.6409 0 0 04RK Eee a0” 1,719,316 
MEE PERS CO CVSS ON ECCS es ONS H OS Ow ERS 1,449,435 
RE eT Tre Terre rr re ry 1,881,038 
ED cab bGn-ee bs cu torse esse be0ees BS 1,412,635 
GEE Gb Seocccaweescaescoeesersesees 1,353,582 
CS POOF TTP eee 1,425,981 
September . - 1,737,196 
October ....... , - 2,143,081 
November 1,708,192 

Peer reer err errr rr rr tr 20,313,675 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels: 





1924 1923 1922 

January ...... 1,850,321 1,705,822 1,200,482 
February ..... 1,811,461 1,481,739 1,329,936 
March .....<. 1,719,316 1,721,466 1,271,025 
BEE vecveese 1,449,435 1,408,139 1,016,891 
MAP ccccccoce 1,881,038 1,377,770 1,219,685 
SUMO ceocccces 1,412,635 1,264,695 1,041,729 
SOIP ecccscece 1,353,582 1,194,959 999,682 
August ...... 1,425,981 1,107,804 1,236,172 
September ... 1,737,196 1,410,395 1,570,566 
October ...... 2,143,081 2,208,657 2,174,257 
November - 1,708,192 2,357,137 2,246,401 
December .... = sseee 1,821,437 1,966,470 

Totals ....*18,492,238 19,060,020 17,273,295 


Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31: 
1923-24.... 20,701,395 1921-22.... 15,454,615 


1922 ..+- 19,220,088 1920-21.... 9,900,550 
*ttieven months. 

















That Printer 


Who was it jumbled up your ad? 
That Poor Printer. 
Who pied the thoughts you thought you 
had? 
That Poor Printer. 
Who was it made you curse and swear, 
And pound your head and tear your hair, 
And wish some other head was there? 
That Poor Printer. 
Who was it straightened out the muss? 
That Good Printer. 
Who told you what the trouble was? 
That Good Printer, 
Who prods your copy when it’s lame 
And bursts the bubbles in your game, 
But gets your orders just the same? 
That Good Printer. 
—Xeno W. Putnam, in the Inland Printer. 


$94 
FIGHTING ICE 

The user of a water driven mill usual- 
ly finds his troubles all “ready made” 
during the winter months, especially if 
he is in a latitude where anchor ice is 
troublesome. Perhaps it may be well to 
go back a step farther and lay the blame 
upon “needle” ice, which, when lodged 
in bunches upon the bottom and sides of 
canal or penstock, often causes such a 
reduction of area to the water passages 
that the operation of the mill is seriously 
impaired. 

Usually the effect of “needle ice” is 
first felt at the racks where leaves and 
other solid articles are separated from 
the water. The writer has seen a rack 
closed until almost solid by adhesions of 
needle ice. The remedy—well, there 
isn’t any sure one—seems to be the sub- 
stitution of wooden racks in winter for 
the steel ones usually employed. An- 
other remedy is a gang of men, one man 
for each few rack-bars, with scrapers 
whereby they try to remove the needle 
ice as fast as it collects upon the racks. 
But this method is a costly one which is 
by no means always a sure remedy. 

Perhaps a “tip” may be taken from 
some of the up-to-date hydroelectric 
plants in Norway, where they connect 
the racks with electric currents and thus 
warm the steel sufficiently that needle 
ice ceases to adhere enough to be trouble- 
some. It is stated that where the veloc- 
ity of the water does not exceed two or 
three feet per second the racks are kept 
free by sending into the steel bars about 
300 amperes of current to each square 
inch of bar section.—I. C. Pond, in the 
National Miller. 

& } 
BUT WAS BREAD FREE THEN? 

A Baltimore & Ohio press agent says 
railroad dining cars in their early days 
were not called dining cars but “refec- 
tory” cars, taking this name from a word 
in general usage at that time for public 
eating places, where a number of people 
assembled regularly to eat their meals. 
Thus, when the first suggestion of a din- 
ing car on the Baltimore & Ohio was 
made in 1843, it was no more than a 
lunchroom on wheels, and called a “re- 
fectory” car. The term “refectory” was 
taken from the Latin word “refectori- 
um,” meaning a room set apart for eat- 


ing. 
% $ 4 
NEXT! 

A few weeks ago reference was made 
in this column to a wasp guaranteed to 
sting and kill moth larve. A a 
miller tried to kill moths by heat. e 
wouldn’t employ a watchman. Moths 
and mill were destroyed. But a Md. 
(don’t know what it means; it’s in Amer- 
ica) miller licks all these things into 
fits. He has a three-feet black snake 
which has become domesticated. Every- 
where the miller goes, the snake is sure 
to go. The reptile has killed all the rats 
and mice which were on the premises, 
and likes to be patted on the head. There 
will be no jobs left in the mill presently 
at this rate, except for people with a 
knowledge of zodlogy. As for having 
a doze on the night shift, with wasps 
and snakes roaming and squirming 
around, it will be a positive danger to 
drop into “sweet oblivion.” Think of 


the horror of waking up suddenly with 
a snake curled up in one’s lap—especial- 
ly if it occurred after a birthday party! 
—Milling (Liverpool). 
$44 

SHOULD TACKLE FLOUR GRADES NEXT 

The Christian Science Monitor says 
William E, Schultz, a Moscow, Idaho, vo- 
cational student, has during the last two 
years assembled samples of every known 
variety of wheat grown on the Ameri- 
can continent, and has arranged them in 
display form, being one of the most com- 
plete exhibits of its kind in this country. 
According to Mr. Schultz, there are 246 
accepted varieties of wheat raised in the 
United States and Canada. The dis- 
play consists of the characteristic head 
of wheat and a small quantity of the 
threshed kernels, each separated, and 
under glass cover. Mr. Schultz has made 
a close study of each variety and is in 
touch with, the good and the bad char- 
acteristics of each as well as the climatic 
and soil conditions necessary to the suc- 
cessful propagation of each variety. 


4 4 
TO SAY NOTHING OF THE OLD 
COB PIPE! 

Illinois alone produces each year some- 
thing like 2,000,000 tons of corncobs. 
Professor Elton Richmond Darling, of 
James Milliken University, Decatur, III, 
thinks the cobs have a greater potential 
value than the corn. Among some of 
the uses that can be obtained from corn- 
cobs are: Natural sugar material for 
stock food, synthetic resin, which can be 
molded into such devices as telephone 
receivers, cigar holders, phonograph rec- 
ords, noiseless gears, etc., and furfural, 
which is the first step in the develop- 
ment of resin. Two dyes, black and blue, 
have been prepared from xylan, as well 
as artificial silk, made from cellulose, 
both of which are found in the corncob. 
Cellulose can also be used in the manu- 
facture of motion picture films, the pro- 
fessor says. 

$$ & 


A MILLER OF INTEGRITY 

An automobile manufacturer prefaces 
his national advertising thus: 

“Upon George Washington’s estate was 
a mill in which the wheat from his farm 
land was ground into flour of fine qual- 
ity.. The flour was placed in sacks upon 
which the name George Washington was 
stamped. And wherever this flour was 
offered for sale, housewives accepted it 
without question—without inspection. 
They knew that George Washington’s 
good name wauld never be placed on 
anything but the finest flour—that each 
sack would contain full measure and 
honest weight.” 

& $4 


280-LB FLOUR SACKS 

Flour sacks in British mills formerly 
held 280 lbs, and this enormous package 
is still used by some millers, although the 
half sack is quite generally employed. 
Complaint is made that the principal of- 
fenders in this regard are the mills of 
the co-operative societies, which a Brit- 
ish labor paper says ought to be the first 
to welcome the reform and not expect 
workingmen to handle such enormous 
weights.—A merican Miller. 

& > 

THE ROMAN GRAIN TRADE 

When the Romans occupied Britain 
they exported much wheat to Rome, and 
it is stated by Ward’s “Roman Era of 
Britain” that 600 ships were in use con- 


veying this. ena 


The Lion’s Club Magazine for Decem- 
ber carries a story by President Lewis 
F. Bolser on baking development as af- 
fected by clubs with business ideals— 
such as Lions, Kiwanis, Gyro, Rotary. 

$$ & 

The man once burned with hot soup 
forever blows upon cold rice.—Chinese 
proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The flour market is unsatisfactory, 
and new business passing is of moderate 
proportions. The trade seems unwilling 
to enter into contracts at prevailing 
prices, and most buyers figure that after 
such strong advances it is reasonable to 
believe there will be some reaction. If 
the market should undergo a substantial 
decline, some buying is expected for de- 
ferred delivery. The larger distributors 
and bakers are thought to have enough 
flour on hand or booked to cover near- 
by needs. 

No special activity is noticeable in 
spring wheat flour, although the local 
office of a large northwestern mill claims 
to have disposed of a fair amount last 
week. Several 1,000-bbl lots were said 
to have been taken by medium-sized bak- 
ers, and jobbers catering to family 
trade. Most spring wheat mill represen- 
tatives describe new business as very 
quiet. 

Hard winters are much like springs, 
and a deterent factor is the reselling still 
being done. One local broker, in calling 
on a prospective buyer, was told that 
flour from the dealer’s mill had been of- 
fered him at a price much lower, and 
upon investigation the mill representa- 
tive learned that the flour was being 
offered for resale by an outside distribu- 
tor. There are occasional reports of fair 
sales, one dealer stating he had sold a 
few lots of 1,000 bbls to bakers and 
jobbers. 

There is a better inquiry for soft win- 
ters. Cracker bakers are beginning to 
realize that prices will continue firm, and 
some are taking hold. One sale of 3,000 
bbls was made last week, and several 
bookings of smaller amounts were re- 
ported. It is thought, however, that the 
prices secured on much of this business 
were pretty close to buyers’ ideas, 

Clears are not moving very rapidly. 
Offerings from the Southwest are most 
plentiful, but as mills are keeping prices 
up, little interest is being displayed at 
present. Clears from the Northwest 
seem to be favored by the trade, but even 
these are not in any real demand. 

A fair amount of business is being 
done in rye flour. The trade is taking 
numerous small lots, and occasionally 
larger amounts. One sale of 1,200 bbls 
was reported last week. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. The local output totaled 
2,500 bbls last week, against 2,000 the 
previous week. White was quoted Jan. 
17 at $7.75@8 bbl, jute, medium $7.50@ 
7.70, dark $6.50@6.90. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: patents in cotton 98’s and 
clears in jutes, Jan. t7: spring top pat- 
ent $9.25@9.80 bbl, standard patent $8.90 
@9.40, first clear $7.80@8.30, second clear 
$5.90@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$8.90@9.50, 95 per cent patent $8.60@ 
9.10, straight $8.45@8.70, first clear $7.20 
@7.65; soft winter short patent $9@9.70, 
standard patent . $8.70@9.30, straight 
$8.60@9.10, first clear $7.50@7.80. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 11-17 ........ 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
FOOP ABO occcccsece 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 23,000 58 


NEW BAG COMPANY OFFICES 


The Chicago branch of the Chase Bag 
Co. has moved its headquarters to 
712-713 Temple Building, 108 South La 
Salle Street. Charles R. Decker, for- 
merly president Milwaukee Bag Co., and 
now a vice president and general sales 


manager of the Chase Bag Co., will be in 
charge of the local offices. 
The former offices of the Milwaukee 





Bag Co., Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., and 
the old Chase Bag Co. have been closed, 
and these are now concentrated in the 
new location. Willis McFeely, formerly 
a vice president and Chicago sales man- 
ager Milwaukee Bag Co., and M. E, Gif- 
ford, formerly Chicago representative 
Chase Bag Co., will jointly have charge 
of sales in this territory. 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat featured the local 
cash market last week. Prices on this 
variety went over the $2 mark for the 
first time since the war, and on Jan. 13 
a local mill bought four cars of choice 
at $2.00% bu. Since that time premiums 
on soft wheat have remained firm, and 
the light arrivals are picked up as soon 
as offered, There was also some outside 
milling demand for red wheat. There is 
quite a difference in price of hard win- 
ters, due to variance of quality. The 
poor stuff is discounted heavily, but the 
choice grades find a ready market at firm 
premiums. Elevators are in the market, 
as usual, for the medium and lower 
grades, Spring receipts continue ex- 
tremely light, and trading is nominal. 
Receipts of wheat totaled 213 cars, 
against 115 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 13@l15c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@14c over, No. 3 
red 9@10c over; No. 1 hard May price 
to 2c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c under, No. 
3 hard 1@Ac under; No. 1 dark northern 
8@20c over, No. 2 dark 4@17c over, No. 
1 northern May price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.98@2, bu, 
No. 2 red $1.97@1.99, No. 3 red $1.94@ 
1.95; No. 1 hard $1.85@1.87, No. 2 hard 
$1.83@1.86, No. 3 hard $1.81@1.84; No. 
1 dark northern $1.93@2.05, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.85@1.90. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn of the better grades was in 
good demand and firm in price, but low 
grades were offered at discounts. Re- 
ceipts totaled 1,766 cars, against 1,010 a 
year ago. No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
$1.30% @1.32% bu, No. 3 yellow $1.27% 
@1.28, No. 4 yellow $1.21@1.23%; No. 4 
mixed $1.174%@1.19, No. 5 mixed $1.15 
@1.18; No. 4 white $1.20@1.22, No. 5 
white $1.15@1.18%. 

Cash rye was firmer, and No. 2 sold 
around 6c under May. Demand was 
steady, coming mainly from elevators, 
which are putting it aside for delivery 
purposes. Mills were not active in the 
market. Receipts amounted to 62 cars, 
against 26 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.52% bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 17, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

Sean ane os 


1925 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis..... 292 231 155 146 
Wheat, bus.... 453 295 844 449 
Corn, bus...... 2,950 2,071 983 1,893 
Oats, bus...... 1,384 1,088 728 994 
RRO, DUB. core. 85 39 712 15 
Barley, bus.... 201 211 73 87 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The call for corn goods has slowed up, 
and soya, ater consists of scattered 
car lots. e trade is inclined to leok 
for lower prices, and although the mar- 
ket is advancing steadily, still hopes for 
some recession in values. Corn flour was 
quoted Jan. 17 at $2.95@3.05 ewt, corn 
meal $2.90@2.95, cream meal $2.90@2.95, 
hominy $2.95@3, jutes, car lots, basis 
Chicago. 

NOTES 

Herbert J. Guernsey, Chicago flour 
broker, has returned from a business trip 
to Minneapolis. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago last week, leaving Jan. 15 


, 


for Minneapolis to attend the millers 
meeting there. 

T. J. Hughes will represent Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in the 
Chicago market. 

Harry C. Brown, flour department 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is in the East, 
visiting markets. 

A. H. Erickson, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
flour brokers, Omaha, Neb., was in this 
market last week. 


The membership of the Chicago Board 
of Trade on Jan. 5, 1925, was 1,589. On 
Jan. 7, 1924, it numbered 1,596. 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., was in this market last 
week, calling on the feed trade. 

C. C. Clarkson, Chicago mill represen- 
tative, spent several days in Minneapo- 
lis last week, calling on mill connections. 

Frank B. Mosher, New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., visited this mar- 
ket Jan. 16, leaving later for the central 
states. 

E. W. Sparks, president Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., New York, stopped in 
Chicago on his way to Minneapolis on a 
business trip. 

James Ford Bell, D. D. Davis, and E. 
W. Fierke, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Chicago headquar- 
ters last week. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
New York last week to see Mrs. Brophy 
off to Europe. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, spent Jan. 15 at 
Chicago headquarters. He was on his 
way to Minneapolis. 

A. Fassler, general manager, and E. 
B. Sewell, sales manager, Willis Norton 
& Co., Topeka, Kansas, stopped in Chi- 
cago on their return from Pennsylvania. 

H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago Jan. 13 and called on his Chicago 
representative, P. P. Croarkin, leaving 
later for the East. 

Two memberships on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold Jan. 13 at $8,775, 
net, to the buyer, with 1925 dues paid, 
and on Jan. 15 one sold at $8,825, with 
this year’s dues paid. 

A. P. Brewer, Chicago, is now repre- 
senting the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, in Illinois territory. He was 
until recently with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

W. F. Becker, manager Chicago of- 
fice Cereal By-Products Co., was in 
Urbana, Ohio, last week to attend the 
funeral of Mrs. W. O. Greene, wife of 
the president of this concern. 


Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent a few 
days in the local market last week, and 
also attended the luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Dough Club, Jan. 14. 


The Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has recently had several re- 
quests from mills for high class men to 
cover Illindis territory. Salesmen with 
good records are invited to address this 
office. 


Cash wheat passed the $2 mark in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 13 for the first time since 
the war. On that day the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. bought four carloads of 
choice red winter wheat at $2.001%4 bu, 
the high point for that day. 


W. E. Suits, in charge of the flour and 
feed department of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, has been promoted to vice 
none. of this concern. He also is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

F. L. Carey, president Chicago Board 
of Trade, in his annual report said that 
progress is being made toward construc- 
tion of a new building. Plans have been 
formulated and a considerable fund 
established, the money being invested in 
bonds on the building. 


I. K. Russell, editor Baking Technol- 
ogy, spoke before the National Dairy- 
men’s Association Jan. 15 at the Hamil- 
ton Club. Mr. Russell took for his sub- 
ject, “Pasteur, the Father of Baking 
and Dairying.” A few months ago he 
published a book entitled “The Romance 
of the Holes in Bread,” which deals 
chiefly with the life and work of Pasteur. 
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Sales of grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade during December to- 
taled 3,443,893,999 bus, according to Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, of the Grain Futures 
Administration. This amount is the larg- 
est for any month during the last four 
years. Wheat transactions were 1,335,- 
088,000 bus, or 87 per cent of all con- 
tract markets. Corn sales aggregated 
651,255,000 bus, and oats 372,404,000. 

A meeting of members of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
has been called. for Jan. 28, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, for the purpose of 
making a change in the bylaws of the or- 
ganization, which specify that the annual 
convention must be held in June. As 
the association has practically accepted 
an invitation to hold its next annual 
gathering in New Orleans, and as it is 
advisable to hold it in May, the members 
will be asked to consider a resolution to 
change the bylaws to read that the an- 
nual meeting shall be held in May or 
June. 


MILWAUKEE 

With most flour buyers holding to the 
belief that the wheat market is about as 
high as it can go and many expecting a 
reaction, their conservatism concerning 
further purchases has grown stronger 
and, as a result, not much new business 
is passing. The first two weeks of the 
new year witnessed a healthy revival of 
buying, but sales have now dwindled. 
However, shipping directions are better 
than for a long time, and local output 
has reached the highest point in a num- 
ber of years. 

The call for family patent revived 
somewhat as sales of bakers patent 
drooped. There is so little good clear 
flour to be had that outside sales are 
practically negligible. Prices are 15@ 
25c bbl higher, outside applying to the 
inside of the range previously in. effect. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 17: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
$10.05@10.25 bbl, standard patent $9.75 
@9.95, straight $9.40@9.70, first clear 
$8.10@8.45, and second clear $6.60@6.95, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

With hard winter wheat advanced 
nearly twice as much as spring, millers 
of Kansas flour have been justified in 
putting the price up proportionately, but 
competitive conditions have limited them 
to about the same figure represented by 
the increased cost of spring. The stress 
of conditions is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of mill representatives handling 
accounts of both spring and winter 
wheat grinders, a number of whom re- 
port that their sales of spring are con- 
siderably better than of Kansas. At 
best, however, buyers hardly ever go be- 
yond 30 days. Doubtless more flour 
could be sold if sellers were inclined to- 
ward accepting the numerous bids being 
received, but they are adhering firmly to 
established limits and will not sell unless 
these are met. Inquiry is active and op- 
portunities for selling more numerous, 
but actual sales are checked by the firm 
attitude of mills. Closing quotations, 


Jan, 17: fancy brands of hard winter . 


wheat patent $9.25@9.60 bbl, standard 
patent $9.10@9.30, straight $8.90@9.15, 
and first clear $7.80@8.20, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sam. BAF ...ccvve 12,000 6,800 57 

Previous week ..... 12,000 5,200 43 

BOGF OBO sc cacecses 12,000 3,500 29 

Two years ago..... 16,000 4,500 28 
Three years ago.... 28,000 «..... 

Four years ago..... 24,000 1,850 & 

Five years ago..... 24,000 14,900 62 


It is no easy task to sell rye flour 
under existing price conditions. The 
cash rye market advanced 4@5c more in 
a week and, with flour limits already be- 
Heme the pale of active business possi- 

ilities, mills in Wisconsin find it diffi- 
cult to book new business in volume, 
while those who bought at a lower level 
are meeting shipping specifications up 
to the minute. This is keeping mills 
fairly well occupied as to operating 
schedules, but the future is not so bright. 
Less is being sold than is being delivered 
from week to week. 

Added to the difficulties is the prob- 
lem of procuring regularly the supply of 
choice milling rye needed for schedules. 
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It has been a long time since the supply 
was so short and high quality grain so 
scarce as now. Cash rye, however, still 
sells at a discount of 7@9c bu under the 
May price, which is unusually high at 18¢ 
bu over the July option. The trade, as 
well as the consumer, is unaccustomed 
to $1.50 rye, after the long period dur- 
ng which it was on a feed basis. Some 
bakers say they would rather not make 
rye bread, for it means a loss to sell 
without a further advance, and little de- 
mand if the price is raised in proportion. 
Prices are 5@15c bbl higher, but largely 
nominal. Closing quotations, Jan. 17: 
fancy rye patent $7.75@8.05 bbl, pure 
white $7.55@7.90, straight $7.45@7.60, 
ure dark $6.95@7.10, and ordinary dark 
:6.50@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
or the week ending Jan. 17, as reported 
o The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
arisons: 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

our, bbls... 15,700 32,870 22,570 21,860 

Vheat, bus.. 30,800 26,600 42,250 46,700 
orn, bus.... 269,360 198,400 83,848 235,623 

ats, bus.... 308,000 309,000 158,600 153,300 

tarley, bus.. 280,000 158,000 74,000 61,560 
tye, bus..... 38,205 19,810 25,670 16,300 
‘eed, tons... 1,200 780 4,325 9,053 


Cash grain prices poy continued 
upward, the action of futures offsettin 
a large movement, although cash deman 
is active. Wheat advanced 5@9c, out- 
side for winters; rye was 4@5c higher, 
corn 4@5c, and barley 1@2c, oats being 
unchanged, Closing quotations, Jan. 17: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.96 
@204, No. 1 hard winter $1.90@1.93, 
No. 1 red winter $1.94@1.96, No. 1 
durum $1.83@1.84; No. 2 rye, $1.52%@ 
1.544%; No. 3 yellow corn $1.274%4@1.28, 
No. 3 white $1.23@1.25, No. 3 mixed 
$1.23@1.25; No. 3 white oats, 59@59'%4c; 
pearling barley 99c@$1.02, malting 93c 
@$1. 
NOTES 

J. E. Sullivan, vice president Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, called on the Milwaukee 
trade, Jan. 17. 


The Milwaukee flour output for the 
week ending Jan. 17 was the heaviest of 
any similar period since March 10, 1923. 


William J. Grover, eastern sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, is on a 10-day trip to New York 
and New England. 


S. M. Eggleston, of the F. J. Phelan 
Co., grain commission, which recently 
incorporated, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Berlin, Wis., bakers have increased the 
price of bread and rolls, owing to the 
high price of flour. The 1-lb loaf for- 
merly sold for 8c now costs 9c, and the 
1%-lb loaf, formerly 12c, costs 13c. 
Rolls have been raised from lic to l6c 
doz. 


Robert M, Desmidt, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the Eagle Roller Mills, 
New Ulm, Minn., called on the local 
representatives, Roegge & Kleinsteuber, 
Jan. 15-16, and expressed delight over 
their new combined office and warehouse 
quarters, occupied Jan. 1. 


George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., has been elect- 
ed president First National Bank of 
Weyauwega, which institution he has 
served as director for many years, Her- 
man Koehler, former president, has been 
elevated to the office of chairman of the 
board. 


Milwaukee representatives attending 
the annual convention of the Iowa Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Fort Dodge, Jan. 
19-21, include A. L. Flanagan, manager 
Milwaukee office Fraser-Smith Co., Carl 
Houlton, manager grain department La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., and John Mur- 
phy, of the Cargill Grain Co. 


Ray S. Knowlton, manager Milwaukee 
office Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, expects to depart Jan. 25 
for a three weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast, accompanied by Mrs. Knowlton, 
to visit Mr. Knowlton’s mother at Seat- 
tle. The return will be via Omaha, 
where Mr. Knowlton will call at head- 
quarters. 


Harris G. Nelson, manager Red Wing 
linseed division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and Osborne Goodrich, sales man- 
ager William O. Goodrich Co., operat- 
ing the Milwaukee Linseed Oil Works, 
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participated in the session of the flax 
development committee held Jan. 8 at the 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Nelson’s concern operates the Patton 
Paint Co. and Pitcairn Varnish Co. divi- 
sions of the Pittsburgh company at 
Milwaukee, which are among the largest 
users of linseed oil and distributors of 
linseed meal in this country. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has made public its intention 
to discontinue its consignment depart- 
ment on Feb. 1. It will, however, re- 
main active in the cash grain trade, and 
carry forward its large malting business 
on an increased scale. Leonard J. 
Keefe, Jr., manager consignment depart- 
ment, will take over this activity on his 
own account, and C. D. Thorsen, travel- 
ing representative, will form a connection 
with the J. M. Riebs Co., a pioneer con- 
cern in this market. Mr. Thorsen will 
establish headquarters at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Mr. Keefe is a member of the 
board of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, of which he has been a mem- 
ber 20 years. He was resident vice 
president, in charge of the Milwaukee 
offices of the Updike Grain Co., Omaha, 


for several years, 
L, E, Meyer. 


MONTANA’S WHEAT 
QUALITY IS HIGH 


Grain Inspector’s Report Shows Favorable 
Record for Past Four Years—High 
Protein Content and Low Dockage 


Great Faris, Mont.—Valuable infor- 
mation as to the quality of Montana 
wheat is offered in the annual report of 
George H. Moran, Montana grain in- 
spection department, in charge of the 
Great Falls office. Mr. Moran’s report 
covers the four-year period since the 
state took charge of grain inspection, 
and the comparisons shown reflect a 
most satisfactory condition as to grain 
growing in Montana. Montana wheat is 
declared to-compare favorably with any 
other wheat grown. He formerly en- 
gaged in the grain inspection business 
in Minneapolis. His report, in part, 
follows: 

“Measured by a single standard, the 
same yardstick by which the quality of 
wheat grown in all the United States 
is measured, Montana leads all other 
states in the production of high grade 
wheat. The United States Department 
of Agriculture reports that under the 
fede standards Montana produced 
over a given period 74 per cent of No. 
1 wheat, Wyoming 59 per cent, Colo- 
rado 35 per cent, North Dakota 33 per 
cent, South Dakota 23 per cent, Min- 
nesota 20 per cent, Nebraska 9 per 
cent, Wisconsin 8 per cent, Iowa 7 per 
cent. 

“The Great Falls grain inspection rec- 
ords show that since this work was be- 
gun in August, 1920, 78 per cent of the 
spring wheat and 68 per cent of the 
winter wheat graded No. 1. In addi- 
tion to being of the No. 1 grade, 85 per 
cent of the spring wheat and 82 per 
cent of the winter was of the dark qual- 
ity, the highest subclass provided for 
under the federal standards. 

“These records show also that Mon- 
tana wheat is comparatively clean and 
free from foul seed, dirt, etc., known 
as dockage when marketed. The aver- 
age dockage found in wheat shipped 
from Montana is approximately 2 per 
cent, while the Minnesota grain inspec- 
tion records show the average dockage 
found in cars arriving at terminal points 
in that state is approximately 5 per cent. 

“Assuming all No. 1 wheat to be of 
the same market value, Montana wheat 
would receive a higher average per 
bushel price than would wheat grown 
in other states. There are factors other 
than grade entering into the marketing 
of wheat, however, which give Montana 
wheat an even higher average per bushel 
price than would be obtainable under a 
purely grade basis of sale. Undoubtedly 
the four most important factors to the 
miller of bread flour, in judging wheat, 
is the yield of flour that can be obtained 
from each bushel as reflected by the test 
weight of the wheat, the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat as determined by a 
moisture test, the strength of the wheat 








as shown by a gluten or protein test 
and the class or variety, if hard spring, 
hard winter,.soft winter, etc. 

“Eighty-nine per cent of the spring 
wheat graded at Great Falls since Au- 
gust, 1920, tested 59 lbs or more per bu, 
while the requirements for this class 
specify a 58-lb test for No. 1 wheat. 
Sixty per cent of the winter wheat grad- 
ed Sulinn the same period tested 61 lbs 
or more per bu, the requirements for 
No. 1 wheat of this class being 60 lbs. 
Ninety-nine and one half per cent of 
the — and 98.3 of the winter con- 
tained no excess moisture. The high, 
low and average protein found in all 
samples analyzed, including all grades of 
both spring and winter, some irrigated 
but mostly dry land, for the 1923 crop 
was high 16.70 per cent, low 10.3 per 
cent, average 13.4 per cent, and the 
1924 crop to date, high 19.45 per cent, 
low 9.8 per cent, average 13.82. 

“The principal varieties grown in 
Montana are Marquis, a superior hard 
red spring variety, and Turkey, a leading 
hard red winter variety, both highly de- 
sirable bread wheat varieties, in fact 
the most adaptable ones for bread mak- 
ing grown in America. 

“The principal factor of these four 
mentioned above, under present condi- 
tions, is strength or quantity, and qual- 
ity of gluten protein. This has resulted 
in a wide range in market value for 
wheat of the same federal grade, since 
competitive buying of high protein 
wheat has forced the price considerably 
above the ordinary level. 

“The highest grade No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, in addition to certain other 
requirements, must contain 75 per cent 
or more of dark vitreous kernels. Wheat 
containing from 75 to 100 per cent of 
such may vary 4 per cent in protein, 
and in extreme cases even more, while 
the total range found in all wheat is 
about 8 per cent. This 4 per cent, rep- 
resenting half the total range being 
found within a single grade or subclass, 
accounts then for the wide range of 
prices paid for wheat of the same class 
and grade. 

“In recent years, since this demand 
for high protein wheat became a factor 
in wheat buying, premiums holding rath- 
er steadily up to 22c bu have existed in 
the Minneapolis market. More recently 
these premiums have increased to 30c. 
Usually, to receive the high price and 
the maximum premium of the day’s mar- 
ket, wheat must be of the No. 1 dark 
northern spring grade and contain 14 per 
cent or more protein. 
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“An interesting illustration of com- 
parison of premiums paid for Montana 
wheat and that paid for wheat grown 
in other states is contained in a report 
of ‘investigations conducted by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture in 
April, 1923. Of 147 cars originating at 
points in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana and sold on the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce the 
average protein found in the Minnesota 
cars was 12.15 per cent; average pre- 
mium, 4c bu. North Dakota, average 
protein, 12.35 per cent; average pre- 
mium, 4.3c. South Dakota, average pro- 
tein, 12.20 per cent; average premium, 
3.2c. Montana, average protein, 14.35 
per cent; average premium, 19.7c bu. 

“It is unfortunate that no reliable in- 
formation is available at this time that 
gives a comparison of the average pro- 
tein found in wheat grown in the dif- 
ferent states. The above report is very 
favorable to Montana wheat, but the 
average protein found in these particu- 
lar cars is considerably higher than 
might be expected as an average for 
the state. The fact remains, however, 
that climatic conditions are favorable 
for the production of high protein wheat 
in Montana, and climatic conditions af- 
fect the protein content more than any- 
thing else. High protein wheat is 
usually produced where the rainfall is 
limited, and wheat low in protein is 
usually produced in the more humid sec- 
tions. 

“Montana appears to be at a disad- 
vantage with regard to distance from 
the Minneapolis market, as compared 
with states to the east. On the contrary, 
Montana is. fortunately situated as to 
markets, as it is about half way between 
the Minnesota terminals and the coast 
markets. Portions of this state, particu- 
larly the central and western, have the 
advantage of choice in selling where the 
price inducements are most attractive. 
In some seasons the choice and fancy 
portions of the Montana wheat crop sell 
at premiums over and above those of- 
fered on the Minneapolis market. 

“Aside from this advantage of mar- 
kets, low land values and high average 
per acre yield, the Montana producer 
has the additional factor of a quality 
crop to compensate him for the greater 
distance to his ultimate market. The 
superior quality of the wheat produced 
and the higher price obtainable there- 
for assure him better returns and tend 
to offset the longer haul and the result- 
ing increased freight costs.” 

Joun A. Curry. 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Dec, 1, 1923, to Nov. 30, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 





omitted): 

To— Dec.. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Totals 
Austria ..... rr ese ae ose 307 vee ess ‘<2 ey rT eos eee 307 
Belgium .... 56 104 223 37 «61138 91 417 3219 947 2,533 3,444 1,999 10,183 
Denmark ... tr eos eee eee ar 24 40 112 87 eee 320 
France ..... ere ey, eee 60s 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 5,579 
Germany ... ... 14 66 42 81 569 114 241 828 1,985 2,050 802 6,282 
Greece ...... eee oes oer ry ee eee oes dan ° 281 288 1,176 1,745 
Azores ...... ove e ’ “ea 2 3 2 — ‘ar 4 18 o*e 34 
Gibraltar ... ... see eee 9 « Be we eee ees 220 404 
DE cckae sae re ~ adm — oe ee. — pe 97 112 175 384 
BEE weccere 727 #512 4381 459 899 600 795 5 861 1,562 2,536 3,494 12,881 
Malta, etc... ... ven <n eee eee 048 eae rr 10 35 19 37 101 
Netherlands. 202 24 60 83 24 #4117 «+1838 227 #%41,796 3,618 4,571 2,174 13,079 
Sweden ..... 11 11 Oe “sss eee 11 14 40 214 175 37 172 702 
Turkey (Eur.) ... can eee g oe 2 eee ees ve 37 406 243 696 
England .... 98 227 525 1,469 957 790 983 577 2,659 4,965. 9,227 6,242 28,719 
Scotland .... B34 sce ooo 196 37 90 19 40 222 298 538 70 1,456 
Ireland ..... 15 394 oo. 461 8344 897 «... 384 598 638 342 3,463 
Canada ..... 6 1 4 6 323 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 14,228 17,203 6,578 49,770 
Newfound- 

land, etc... ... 95 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee oes ees 95 
Mexico ..... 210 276 247 #212 189 150 78 49 36 46 29 39 1,570 
Panama .... ... oes see ee ee cor ee 284 550 396 642 57 1,929 
Honduras.... eee ose eee ees 1 8 g ons 17 
CED ceccece S -eas 6 - . wae 2 1 4 5 2 65 eee 95 
Colombia ... 2 10 13 13 17 12 18 8 9 10 8 25 145 
China ...... 1,199 955 717 168 282... ee <6 ees eae as 3,388 
Kwangtung.. ... ove TT 33 33 oT so ae one eee ose ose 66 
Japan ...... 2,248 1,793 785 294 33 317 «4241 200 170 267 552 2,397 9,297 
Oth. countries D tine 1 ase DR’ “wae ee ine wee 295 419 13 730 

Totals... 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16,835 32,662 45,112 27,831 153,437 





Grain Futures—December Transactions 
Revised figures showing the daily volume of trading in grain futures during December, 
1924, as reported by the Grain Futures Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the figures listed representing sales only, there being an equal volume of pur- 


chases (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Total 

Chicago Board of Trade........... 1,335,088 661,255 372,404 85,146 ..... «seeee 2,443,893 
Chicago Open Board ............. 40,747 348 12,420 nt * cheese  axeab 532 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 8 ee 23,277 4,861 3,416 2,239 108,990 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 49,138 34,448 a <suek “date «ener 84,185 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... | |, Beer eee Fe) rr 4,152 26,369 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 11,803 ates ds endns- decde ~wbeee 615 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 2,322 1,621 1,943 aoe Sheds —“weves 6,101 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce ...... .s225 )  seeee  seeee SOB nceee 308 
Ree See COE BEER ccc es seasce peeve ee0e s0sec | errr 83 
TED 0 ves conde sivvvenescoorses 1,528,040 694,484 410,643 101,711 3,807 6,391 2,746,076 
Totals year Ago .........eeceeecees 528,305 284,884 65,389 26,863 560 3,414 899,415 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 440,879 264,326 49,466 15,817 ..... «eeee 760,488 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 267. 
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TORONTO 

As far as business is concerned, the 
spring wheat flour market shows little 
change. The usual amount of trade is 
being done, but buyers are not inclined 
to operate heavily. Bookings are light, 
but the movement of flour on old orders 
is fairly heavy. The week saw two ad- 
vances in prices; the first one, occurring 
Jan. 12, amounted to 20c bbl, and the 
second, Jan, 13, to 10c, making in all 
30c since a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 
17: top patent springs $10.60 bbl, in jute 
98's, seconds $10.10, export patents, $9.90, 
delivered, Ontario points, 30-day terms, 
with discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 
Bakers buying in large quantities get a 
discount of 20c bbl on these prices, plus 
cartage charges if incurred. 

Ontario soft winters are scarce. The 
small quantities offering are readily ab- 
sorbed by biscuit manufacturers, ete. 
Prices have advanced 40@50c since a week 
ago. Quotations, Jan. 17: good quality 
90 per cent patents $7.65@7.75 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, on track, Mont- 
real basis, 

Mills report new export orders limited. 
Demand from the United Kingdom seems 
to have fallen off completely, and it is 
stated that prices are fully 3s out of 
line. No new business has come in from 
other countries. However, mills are not 
worrying, as they are well booked up 
with Russian orders and will be busy on 
this account for some time. Prices ad- 
vanced 2s during the week, and export 
patents are quoted (Jan. 17) at 56s per 
280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, January ship- 
ment, 56s 3d for February, 56s 6d for 
March and 56s 9d for April. 

One or two sales of Ontario winter 
wheat flour were made during the week, 
but of very small quantities. Nominally 
90 per cent winters are worth (Jan. 17) 
50s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat shows a further ad- 
vance of 4c bu. Mills are in the market 
for supplies, and there is also some de- 
mand for export. Quotations, Jan. 17: 
No. 1 northern western spring wheat, on 
track, Bay ports, $2.06 bu; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. Ontario winters 
are almost unobtainable. Prices are 5c 
bu higher. On Jan, 17 mills were paying 
farmers $1.55@1.60 bu at their doors, 
while the car lot price is $1.72, f.o.b., 
shipping points. 

CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are meeting 
with the usual midwinter demand. A 
steady trade is passing. Quotations, Jan. 
17: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $8.20 
bbl, in mixed car lots to the trade, and 
$8.40 in cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Export 
business is at a standstill, as prices are 
shillings out of line. No sales have been 
reported by local exporters for some 
weeks. It is impossible to give an accu- 
rate quotation, but the last price heard 
of was 52s 6d, c.i.f., Glasgow, for oat- 
meal, or 53s 6d for rolled oats, in 140-lb 
jutes, but this may be regarded as pure- 
ly nominal, 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally (Jan. 
17) at $17 ton, Montreal, and $18, Bos- 
ton, in bags, Montreal, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is little change in coarse grains. 
Business is keeping well up to the level 
of the past several weeks, and trade in 
feeding grains is good. Quotations, Jan. 
17: No. 3 Canadian western oats 71%c 
bu, c.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 2 Ameri- 
can yellow corn $1.48, basis Toronto 
freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 58@62c, 
country points, according to freights; 
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malting barley 92@96c; rye $1.37@1.40; 
standard screenings, $28.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The slight improvement noted a week 
ago in bookings of ocean space by Ca- 
nadian mills is holding. Rates are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 17: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 2Ic, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin 22c, Hull, Leith and 
Newcastle 23c, Aberdeen $3lc, Dundee 
30c, January-February shipment; Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, 20c January shipment and 22c 
February; Danzig 3lc, Copenhagen 27c, 
Helsingfors 3lc, Stockholm 30c, Janu- 
ary-February. 

NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., was in Toronto on 
Jan. 13. 

The bakery of Vogan’s, Ltd., Toronto, 
recently was broken into, and $200 stolen 
from the safe. 

Thomas Tressam, manager Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., was 
in Toronto on Jan. 16. 

C. R. Vannatter, of Vannatter & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, grain, flour and feed, has 
returned from western Canada. 

Brigadier-General Frank S. Meighen, 
president, and W. W. Hutchison, vice 
president and manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, visit- 
ed Toronto last week. 

Prices of Canadian wheat are almost 
double those of a year ago. At this 
time last year No. 1 northern was sell- 
ing around $1.10 bu on track at Bay 
ports, while the current price is $2.06. 
Ontario winters are quoted at $1.65, com- 
pared with 95c 12 months ago. 

Exports of wheat from Canada dur- 
ing the five months ending Dec. 31, 
showed a decrease of 177,794,328 bus, 
compared with the same months of 1923. 
Total exports during the period named 
were 89,569,394 bus, as against 167,363,- 
722 in the same months of the previous 
year. 

A decline in Canadian flour exports is 
shown for December, compared with 
those of previous months of the present 
crop year. The total amount of flour ex- 
ported last month was 828,083 bbls, while 
the previous month’s exports were 1,390,- 
242, For the five months ending De- 
cember last, exports totaled 4,471,554 
bbls, as against 5,016,100 for the same 
period of 1923. 


According to a dispatch from Ottawa 
a new Canada grain act will soon be in 
process of preparation. The govern- 
ment has asked Justice W. F. A. Tur- 
geon, of the Saskatchewan court of ap- 
peal, to draw up a new act along the 
lines of the report recently filed by him 
as chairman of the royal grain inquiry 
commission. The report has not yet re- 
ceived full consideration from the gov- 
ernment, but it is recognized that’ new 
legislation should be passed to take the 
place of the old act of 1912, which does 
not now fully cover the needs of the 
trade. 


MONTREAL 

Despite the quiet trade which reigned 
throughout the past week in spring 
wheat flour, several increases in prices 
were put into force, and the week ended 
with 30c advance on all grades. Both 
export and local markets were reported 
quiet. Closing prices, Jan. 17: first pat- 
ents $10.60 bbl, seconds $10.10, bakers 
$9.90, ex-track, jute, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Some improvement in demand for win- 
ter wheat flour is recorded, and the mar- 








ket remains ‘very firm, with supplies lim- 
ited. Closing prices, Jan. 17, $7.50@7.60 
bbl, car lots, secondhand jute, ex-track, 
and $7.90@8 for broken lots, ex-store. 

Rolled oats sold steadily, and prices 
closed Jan. 17 at $4.10 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

White corn flour showed little activity, 
but prices remained firm. Closing quo- 
tations, Jan, 17, $7.70@7.80 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 


R. W. Oliver, one of Montreal’s lead- 
ing grain brokers, died of heart disease 
on Jan, 8. 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has cut its dividend from 6 to 4 per 
cent on common stock, beginning with 
next February’s distribution, when the 
payment will be 1 per cent instead of 
1%. The announcement was followed 
by a 13 point break in this stock, which 
dropped on the Montreal market to 52%. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

The improvement in the domestic. flour 
trade, noted a week ago, is maintained. 
Millers everywhere state that sales are 
of better volume, and considerable buy- 
ing is reported from country points. In 
sympathy with the wheat market, prices 
of flour have advanced, quotations gain- 
ing 20c bbl Jan. 10, while a further in- 
crease of a like amount was announced 
Jan. 13. All western mills are actively 
employed. In the export department, 
oriental trade appears to be picking up, 
and several large plants are grinding 
flour for shipment to Russia. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Jan. 17 at $9.90 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.30, and first 
clears at $7.70, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over, Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Wheat prices have maintained their 
higher levels. In the cash market, trad- 
ing is only fair. Canadian millers have 
been looking for supplies, but were han- 
dicapped by the lightness of offerings of 
the contract grades. On the further 
gains, cash wheat buyers withdrew, as 
they were disinclined to follow the ad- 
vances in future position wheat. Ex- 
port demand has been comparatively 


small. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 
o— Futures—, 
Cas Ma July 
a oer. $1.92% $1.92%  $1.88% 
BS NE has pane 1.94% 1.94% 91% 
BO, OE cccentses 1.93 1.92% 1.89% 
ey epee 1.92% 1.92% 1.89 
My MR rea xeon .92 1.92% 1.89% 
WEY sean cxeen 1.94% 1.94% 1.91% 


Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only fair. An average volume 
of export trade is being done through the 
usual channels, and prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 17: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.55, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
25 per cent over rolled oats, delivered to 
the trade. 

Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Jan. 15 averaged 155 
cars per day, compared with 135 for the 
preceding seven days, and 462 for the 
corresponding period in 1924, 

Demand for coarse grains shows con- 
siderable improvement. There was a 
good call early in the week for oats for 
export account, and premiums registered 
a slight advance. A considerable vol- 
ume of trading in cash barley has also 
been done, offerings being liberal. In 
the other grains, only car lots are chang- 
ing hands, and spreads are mostly un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 17: No. 2 
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Canadian western oats, 67%c bu; barley, 
944ec; rye, $1.5114; flaxseed, $2.66%. 
NOTES . 

The plant of the Golden West Mill- 
ing Co., Wakaw, Sask., burned Jan. 15. 
Damage is estimated at $8,000, which, it 
is believed, is not covered by insurance. 
Stocks of flour in the mill were salvaged 
by the townspeople. 

According to a statement issued by 
Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board 
of grain commissioners, at Fort William, 
the revision and amendment of the Ca- 
nada grain act will be among the first 
of the agenda before the coming session 
of Parliament at Ottawa. 

The Saskatchewan field husbandry as- 
sociation, Saskatoon, recently passed a 
resolution urging the provincial govern- 
ment to investigate the possibility of 
establishing a laboratory to “study and 
establish a system whereby wheat might 
be graded according to its milling value.” 


A bill has been tabled in the Saskatche- 
wan legislature by A. P. McNab, minis- 
ter of public works, providing for the 
regulation of the manufacture and sale 
of bread in that province. The bill pro- 
vides for the following: the licensing of 
all bakers, who must secure certificates 
from the medical officer of health indi- 
cating they have complied with certain 
regulations and conditions; no loaves 
shall be offered for sale weighing less 
than 20 oz, and a 40-oz loaf is also pro- 
vided for; scales must be conveniently 
placed, so that customers may at any 
time. demand to have bread weighed. 
Manufacturers will not be liable to the 
penalties provided, unless at least 10 
short weight loaves are found on the 
premises, or in the case of retailers, five 
short weight loaves. All bread of in- 
correct weight is liable to seizure, and 
in case of seizure will be handed over to 
some charitable institution. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Strong quotations of wheat have had 
the effect of forcing the miller to buy 
from hand to mouth and flour prices 
have advanced gradually with new wheat 
figures. On Jan. 14 the price of flour 
went up 20c, making jute 98’s $10.40 bbl, 
or $2 more than the same grades brought 
early in November. On Nov. 3 the price 
of jute 98’s stood at $8.40. 

Millers are finding it difficult to keep 
up with the market, as the capital re- 
quired to stock wheat is far in excess 
of that necessary in 1924, 

Exports of flour from this port are 
very light, as the oriental market has 
ideas about $2 below the quotations here, 
and it is doubtful if the buyers of the 
Orient will not stave off buying until ab- 
solutely forced to pay the price, and then 
only in small quantities. 

H. M. Cameron. 





WORLD RICE SITUATION 

The world’s rice crop this season will 
be somewhat larger than in 1923, accord- 
ing to acreage and production estimates 
and condition reports received to date. 
The production for 1924 in 13 countries 
for which statistics are available or for 
which there is a basis for making an es- 
timate, while greater than for 1923, is 
not as large as in 1922. The crop in 
these countries is estimated at 47,413,- 
000,000 Ibs in 1924, compared with 45,- 
719,000,000 in 1923, 47,807,000,000 in 1922 
and an average of 38,864,00,000 for the 
five years, 1909-13. This estimate, however, 
does not include India and China, the 
largest rice producing countries, since no 
1924 production estimates are as yet 
available for these countries. 
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THE MILLER AND THE COUNTY FAIR 
By R. A. SULLIVAN 


The state, county or parish fair is an 
excellent medium through which millers 
may bring their flour to the attention of 
the public, according to George C. Mer- 
kel, secretary Alexandria, La., Chamber 
of Commerce. The Central Louisiana 
Fair, which recently closed in that city, 
attracted visitors from all over the state 
as well as from eastern Texas and south- 
ern Arkansas. 

“The fair gave the visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see one of the most progressive 
cities in the South,’ Mr. Merkel said. 
“It gave the merchants with displays an 
opportunity to meet the consumers of 
their products and to win their good-will 
through personal contact. It gave every 
one who attended an opportunity to see 
the marvelous resources of central Lou- 
isiana.” 

Observers have pronounced fairs, as 
institutions, an excellent field for mills 
which wish to invade a territory as well 
as those already established, to hold their 
business and create new sales, J. H. 
Thomson, of New Orleans, representing 
the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
demonstrated at the recent fair at Alex- 
andria that business can be created and 
old accounts held through exhibiting flour 
in an attractive booth. 

His booth was conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the Avoyelles Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Alexandria, which distributes 


Wolf’s Premium flour in that territory. - 


Decorated in draped silk, black and gold, 
with lanterns made of pumpkins flanked 
with black cats suspended from the ceil- 
ing, the booth struck a seasonal and 
artistic note. Spanish moss was in evi- 
dence, a tribute to the state in which the 
fair was being held. A new white gas 
stove and a coffee urn were present, and 
Mrs. I. L. Baldwin, a New Orleans 
demonstrator, prepared biscuits, rolls, 
bread, cake, muffins, waffles, pie, griddle 
cakes and cookies, which were given to 
the crowds thronging the vicinity of the 
booth. At the end of the counter, coffee 
roasted and packed by the Avoyelles 
company was served. 

“Back in the thirteenth century, when 
the fairs and markets gained prestige, 
no samples were given away,” says Mr. 
Thomson. “If visitors chose not to buy, 
they might admire quite freely; but if 
they took anything away they paid for 
it. Progressive millers have learned the 
advantages of advertising through the 
printed word, and through other sources, 
and believe the plan of giving samples 
instead of selling goods baked with their 
flour makes for good-will, that intangible 
asset no successful business can afford 
to undervalue.” 

Towns were far apart in the Middle 
Ages, and the noblemen, ladies and 
peasants rode or walked great distances 
to the city that was favored with the 
fair. In those pre-tin-Lizzie days, trav- 
eling was indeed tedious. It was consid- 
ered a high privilege to conduct a fair, 
and the lord who arranged one had first 
to be granted the right by a king or 
another_lord. 


Merchants set their booths up along 
the narrow streets, and at one end of 
the displays, as is the fashion today, 
were the amusements. But in those days 
there were only Punch and Judy and 
jugglers, clowns and rope walkers. The 
people of the period had not reached a 


point where they could be uplifted by 
the spectacle of Wild Ora, the strangest 
creature ever born, who neither walks, 
talks, creeps nor crawls, has no religion, 
speaks no language and fears no god. 

The attractions that once were indi- 
vidual enterprises have since been put 
under the management of carnival com- 
panies that make a specialty of provid- 
ing amusements at fairs. 

It was discovered in the early days of 
fairs that certain merchants were cheats. 
It is here that we learn of the first gold 











A Booth at a Louisiana Fair 
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brick transaction and of the swift pun- 
ishment that overtook the otiginator of 
that enterprise at the “Court of Pie- 
power.” The basis of modern commer- 
cial law was formed as a direct out- 
growth of those early fairs, and our 
system of troy weights was developed at 
the great fairs at Troyes, France. Among 
the most famous of the medieval fairs 
were those of St. Bartholomew at Smith- 
field, near London, the Leipzig fair in 
Germany and the fair at Troyes. 

The fairs continued a week or two, 
with their selling, dancing, gambling. 
Then merchant and showman struck tent 
or booth and moved on to the next fair 
town. Nobleman, lady and peasant re- 
turned to castle or hovel with the fruits 
of the fair, according to his desire and 
his purse. 

When the fair closed, the merchants 
went back to the only other means of 
advertising at their disposal—the display 
of their wares in the windows of their 
shops. Business was indeed small in 
those days, before printing was devel- 
oped. When the modern fair closes, mill- 
ers who have had exhibits begin a stren- 
uous sales campaign, based upon the 
facts they learned about conditions in 
the territory in which the fair-was con- 
ducted. 

Mailing lists obtained at the booth 
find their way into the files of grocers 
who handle the brand of flour demon- 
strated, and housewives are soon receiv- 
ing data on the flour, together with 
recipes. That course is the usual one 
pursued. Mr. Thomson has evolved a 
plan which is unique and necessarily of 
a confidential nature, but one which 
should produce results in the Alexandria 
territory. 

Alexandria is in the heart of Louisi- 
ana. There are many progressive bak- 
ers in this city of 22,000 population, with 
an additional 8,000 in the suburbs to 
whom they sell pastry and bread. Alex- 
andria is in the midst of the second larg- 
est timber producing state in the Union, 
and has more than 100 factories of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes, with a payroll ex- 
ceeding $500,000 monthly. _ Seven rail- 
roads enter the city, and highways of 
gravel and harder surfaces radiate in 
every direction. Among them are three 
rated among the best in America, the 
Pershing and Jefferson highways and the 
Lone Star Route. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cupa, Jan. 10.—A Kansas 
miller is reported to have sold about 
5,000 sacks of first clears this week at 
$7.50@7.60 sack, c.i.f., Havana. 

Flour stocks in Cuba at present are 
about 300,000 sacks more than at this 
time last year. Nevertheless, buyers are 
being encouraged by the high trend of 
the market to add to their holdings, be- 
lieving that prices will go still higher. 
There might be some unfortunate conse- 
quences if the market should suffer a 
+ relapse. 

Imports into Havana during the past 
10 days: from New Orleans, 10,850 
sacks; Key West, 250; Baltimore, 300; 
Mobile, 300; New York, 2,000; Newport 
News, 1,950. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





A Children’s Pageant at a Recent Louisiana Fair 
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THE SECOND HALF YEAR 

The milling business has now entered 
the second half of the crop year, a period 
when milling activity usually declines 
somewhat, and when the sailing is not 
so clear and easy as in the first half. If 
there are any soft wheat millers who 
have not made money so far on the crop, 
they certainly have no one to thank but 
themselves. The opportunity has been 
there. 

There are some reasons why this second 
half of the year should also be profit- 
able, if millers will only give heed to 
them. In the first place, ‘there is no con- 
gestion Or accumulation of undigested 
flour stocks in the trade, nor is there 
enough flour bought ahead to cause any 
material difficulty, or to slow down sales 
to any conside rable extent. Soft winter 
wheat flour buyers do not buy ahead so 
far, or in anything like the quantity, as 
do those who handle hard wheat flour. 

In the next place, a peculiar situation 
exists in regard to soft wheat. There is 
none too much of it; a shortage may de- 
velop before another harvest, in fact it 
is already here. It has been difficult for 
millers to get enough red wheat to re- 
place their grindings, and cash wheat is 
constantly working to higher premiums. 

In the last few years there has been 
a steady diminution of soft wheat mill- 
ing capacity, concurrent with an increase 
in the potential and actual consumptive 
requirements for this particular kind of 
flour for crackers, cakes and pastry, for 
which purpose no other flour lends itself 
so well. 

As a result, there is today probably a 
closer balance or adjustment of soft 
wheat milling capacity to consumptive re- 
quirements than has existed for years, 
or than exists in any other kind of mill- 
ing in the United States. It looks as if 
there would be need for all the soft 
wheat flour for which the mills can find 
the wheat for grinding for the balance 
of the crop. 

Under these conditions what possible 
justification can there be for the soft 
wheat miller cutting the price of his 
flour? Red wheat is good property, and 
why should it be given away? Is there 
any valid reason, under these circum- 
stances, why the soft wheat miller should 
not also make money in the second half 
of the crop year? 


TOLEDO 

An erratic wheat market has had .a 
disturbing effect in the milling and flour 
trades, but the price of soft wheat has 
shown a tendency to rule independent of 
the general market in its strength, and, 
whatever the price offered, there is not 
much of it coming out. This aspect of 
the case is overlooked by some buyers, 
and they fail to take into account that 
premiums on red wheat sometimes ad- 
vance more rapidly than on other wheats. 

Just how much soft wheat is back in 
this section is not known, but it is a live 
subject for discussion and estimate. The 
amount undoubtedly varies in different 
sections, and hence estimates show a con- 
siderable variation, according to locality. 
Many reports indicate that farmers are 
holding what wheat they have left for $2. 

There likewise seems to be consider- 
able variation in the experience of the 
mills in making sales of flour, affected 
by whether they have kept hedged on 
their wheat supplies or have a long line 
which they have been carrying up from 
_ lower levels and from which they can sell 
flour below the replacement value of the 
wheat. 

This is particularly noticeable in hard 
wheat flour sales, for evidently there are 
both spring and hard winter wheat mills 
which have long lines of wheat, and their 
competition is hard to meet. They are 


giving away to their customers part of 
the profit which they have in their wheat. 
Of course this is a condition which always 
exists, and must be met in such an ad- 
vance as has taken place. It is a sore 
handicap for the mill which has con- 
sistently hedged, and is dependent upon 
milling and cash premiums for its mar- 
gin. 

It is interesting to note how the mental 
attitude of millers and buyers is uncon- 
sciously influenced by the personal posi- 
tion or relation they bear to the market. 
If they have been consistent bulls, and 
have wheat or flour bought at lower 
prices, they welcome and herald every 
advance as confirmatory of their judg- 
ment and profits; if they have been 
caught without such stocks of wheat and 
flour, then they subconsciously fight and 
oppose every inch of the advance, trying 
to convince themselves that the top of 
the market has been reached, that prices 
are too high, and that a recession is in- 
evitable. It is almost impossible for one 
to divest himself of his personal inter- 
est and. stake in the market under such 
conditions. 

Production at Toledo is on the in- 
crease, and another mill has swung into 
full-time operation. Some mills are sell- 
ing more than their output, and there is 
some buying which shows an urgency for 
flour, inasmuch as shipments are wanted 
at once. It is apparent that some buy- 
ers have been jockeying to get in at 
lower levels, at their cost, and now must 
come in and pay whatever price is neces- 
sary. 

The soft wheat situation is exceedingly 
tight, with very light receipts and ac- 
ceptances on bids, and millers unable to 
buy hardly any wheat. Combined with 
this, there is an insistent call from out- 
side sections which can be served from 
Toledo. Some of these eastern and 
southeastern millers are almost begging 
for wheat. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted Jan. 16 at the wide range of $8.95 
@9.80 bbl, local springs $9.40@9.75, and 
local hard winters $9.15, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.95 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Jan. 16. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
OS Rae ee 38,800 81 
Previous Week .......ccece 38,800 81 

Pare 25,600 55% 
Te 6s co e4 caw sen 31,000 64 
Three years ago ........... 18,600 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 11-17 .... 24 188,210 98,883 71% 
Previous week. 24 146,310 100,911 69 
Year ago ...... 22 140,310 78,835 56 
Two years ago..24 148,650 82,768 55 
Three years ago 26 142,050 57,743 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and‘shipments for the week 
of Jan. 10-17, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


- Wheat, bus.. 67,000 70,000 98,000 82,000 
Corn, bus.... 93,000 105,000 38,000 33,000 
Oats, bus.... 96,000 105,000 27,000 19,000 


NOTES 

The Smith-Pinnick Co., flour and feed 

broker, Columbus, Ohio, has moved to 

more desirable quarters at 230 Clinton 
Building. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 

Toledo, is expected back this week from 


California, where he went to spend the 
holidays with his family. 

The Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at the Hotel 
Porter, Lansing, Jan. 27-28, with a closed 


meeting for millers only "Tuesday eve-" 


ning. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
operating 56 stores in Toledo, is advertis- 
ing a 1%-lb loaf of bread in the daily 
press at 10c, retail, under the name 
Country Club. 

E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was in Toledo 
several days last week and reports that 
he has been operating his mill full time, 
24 hours a day, on the present crop. His 
son, Thomas, is associated with him in 
the business. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, left Jan. 15 for New 
York, whence he will sail for Panama, 
and later will spend some time in Flor- 
ida, probably not. returning until spring. 
He is accompanied by his wife and one 
of his daughters. 

W. C. Hoareau and L. R. Steinmetz, 
both of Toledo, who have been repre- 
senting the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., in Ohio, have resigned and 
are available to represent other mills. 
These resignations followed that of C. E. 
Austin as general manager. 

According to the secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association under date of 
Jan. 13, the price being paid for wheat 
by 63 mills reporting showed a range of 
$1.70@2. Prices for straight flour were 
$8.60@10, with 49 asking $9 or over; 
clear was held 60c@$1 a straights. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has re- 
elected the present officers for the ensu- 
ing year, as follows: J. D. Hurlbut, To- 
ledo Grain & Milling Co., president; J. 
C. Husted, of C. A. King & Co., first 
vice president; John Wickenheiser, of J. 
Wickenheiser & Co., second vice presi- 
dent; A. Gassaway, secretary. 


Earnings of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich,. for 1924 have been 
announced as approximately $4,100,000, 
after charges and taxes, equivalent to 
about $9.50 a share on the no par value 
common stock. The company has had a 
very prosperous year, with sales about 
$24,250,000, compared with $22,205,210 in 
1923, excluding intercompany sales. 

Recent purchases of flour for state in- 
stitutions in Ohio -were made from the 
Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, at $8 and 
$8.09 bbl, Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, at $8.34 and $8.36, and National 
Milling Co., Toledo, at $8.10, $8.24, $8.28 
and $8.37. Prices varied according to 
location of institution, and bids were 
competitive. Total purchases were 3,300 
bbls soft winter and 350 of spring. 

The Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has brought action against the 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, to 
estop the latter from the use of the 
brand “Velvet,” which both concerns have 
been using on soft wheat flour. ‘ A hear- 
ing in the case was had in Cleveland last 
week, and the judge has reserved his 
opinion for later announcement. Many 
mills in the United States use the brand 
in question. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers here reported an extremely ac- 
tive market for flour last week. Wheat 
took a sudden jump to $2 bu at mills 
and $1.97 at stations. As a consequence, 


. orders poured in, and flour advanced 


along with the price of grain. 

The determination of grain growers to 
take the initiative in demanding a fair 
price for their product, and the organi- 
zation of the co-operative movement in 
the interest of what they term fair play 
in Indiana, are largely responsible for 
the advance in grain. 

Mortgages that have been hanging over 
the farmers for some time will be lifted 
this year, and there will be money with 
which to pay taxes. The movement in 
the state legislature to reassess property 
a year in advance of the time set by the 
present law, which, if carried -through, 
will result in lowering farm values ma- 
cee is hailed as a life saver by farm- 


yp Jan. 17, based Evansville, 
98-Ib sacks, carload lots, were: best pat- 
ent, $10.75@11 bbl; first patent, $10.35; 
straights, $9.95@10; Kansas, $10.25@ 
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10.70; spring, $11. Clears in jutes, car- 
load lots, first $8@9, second $7.50@8. 

The annual report of the United States 

grain inspector here shows that during 

1924 he inspected 2,022 cars, or 1,281,600 

bus wheat, 1,068 cars or 1,281,000 bus 
corn, and 415 cars or 622,500 bus oats. 
W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour mills are showing good running 
time, due to contracts previously booked. 
Not much is being done in new business, 
although spurts in buying are reported 
by some mills. Others say current de- 
mand is almost at a standstill. 

Shipments have been in excess of pro- 
duction and, as bookings are exhausted, 
it is expected*that sales will begin to 
show an increase. The high level of 
prices and the irregular tone of the 
market have been causing caution on the 
part of buyers, but the mills are making 
no concessions in order to increase sales. 
Stocks are not thought to be large, and 
the general sentiment of millers is that 
trade will continue to improve. It is 
not believed that present values will en- 
courage buying on a large scale, but 
that jobbers will be inclined to stay 
close to needs. 

Flour prices have been unsettled on 
account of the rapid changes in the 
price of wheat, with the trend steadily 
upward. Quotations at the close of last 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.75 
@11.25; standard or regular patent, $10 
@10.50; straight patent, $9.75@10; first 
clears, $8.50@9. 

Rehandlers report some improvement 
in sales of Minnesota and western flours. 
Prices, on Jan. 17: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $10.25@10.75; hard winter short 
patent, $9.50@9.70; standard grades, 30 
@50c less. 

Wheat has continued to Guctuate, new 
high levels being made in prices, There 
is a fair movement to cover running 
needs of the mills. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted Jan. 17 at $2.20@2.24 bu, 
Nashville. 

Demand for corn meal was light, and 
prices were firm on Jan, 17, as follows: 
bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$3@3.10 ewt; unbolted, $2.90@3. : 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

DOM. 496. 0 c6ccreve 156,720 119,769 76.4 
Previous week ... 142,020 87,026 61.3 
WOOP BO .ccccser 208,620 110,904 53.1 
Two years ago... 208,680 111,060 53.2 
Three years ago.. 174,630 93,682 53.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Jan. 10 


Flour, bbls ............. 33,200 32,000 

We, ED. 6 + enn aeenes 240,000 335,000 

. fo eee 119,000 157,000 

err ee 547,000 504,000 
NOTES 


The Bradley Milling Co. of Knox 
County, Tennessee, with a capital stock 
of $5,000, has been incorporated by O. 
B. Bradley and others. 

L. H. Dieckman, for seven years with 
the Washburn Crosby Co, in Louisville, 
is now secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the Louisville Cereal Mills. 

E. C. Faircloth and C. K. Evers, of 
the American Bread Co., have been elect- 
ed members of the board of directors of 
the American National Bank of Nash- 
ville. 

The Model Mill Co., Jackson, Tenn., at 
its annual meeting declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent, and re-elected officers as 
follows: J. J. Fuqua, president; Harry 
W. Munroe, vice president and general 
manager; Miss Ida Neil Munroe, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

F. B. Evers, of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, went to Jacksonville last 
week to attend a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Bakers’ 
Association, to formulate a program for 
the annual meeting to be held in Miami, 
Fla., April 6-9. Efforts will be made 
to meet in a Tennessee city in 1926. 

The suit by the Mayfield (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co. against the Trenton (Ill.) Milling 
Co., seeking an injunction against the 
use of a trademark because of its simi- 
larity to that of the Mayfield company, 
has failed. The court held that there 
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was not enough similarity to confuse. 
The Mayfield company announced that 
it would appeal. 

At the annual meeting of the Dixie 
Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., an 8 per cent 
dividend was declared, and it was de- 
cided to increase the capital stock. 
Plans to build a concrete elevator, next 
spring, with capacity of 30,000 bus, to 
cost $15,000, were approved. J. H. Win- 
ters was re-elected president and gen- 
eral manager, and T. J. Banyham was 
elected a director. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Despite the fact that the wheat mar- 
ket was again higher, Indianapolis mill- 
ers reported a strong demand for cer- 
tain grades of flour and a light one for 
other grades, during last week, in this 
territory. Output was about 2,000 bbls 
above the previous week. 

Demand for low grades and clears is 
exceptionally strong, and both are sell- 
ing at record high prices; that for pat- 
ents, however, is weak. Early in the 
week some buyers feared prices would 
be higher, and they bought to guard 
themselves against such an event. 

Ruling price for the better grades of 
flours last week: soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, $9.25@10.75; Kansas, or hard 
wheat patents, $8.75@10; spring wheat 
patents, $9.25@10.50. 

Wheat on the Indianapolis market 
went higher. Bids for car lots of grain, 
at the call of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Jan. 
17: wheat, No. 2 red $1.98@2.01, No. 2 
hard $1.77@1.81; corn, No. 2 white $1.17 
@1.20, No. 3 white $1.16@1.18; No. 2 
yellow $1.17@1.20, No. 3 yellow $1.16@ 
1.18, No. 2 mixed $1.15@1.18, No. 3 
mixed $1.13@1.16; oats, No. 2 white 58 
@59%c, No. 3 white 56@57'%c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly-capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 11-17 13,375 67 
Previous week 11,973 60 
i, -F merreerrererrererd 9,391 47 
Two years ago .. 11,222 56 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Jan. 17: wheat, 40,000 bus in, 27,000 
out; corn, 708,000 in, 202,000 out; oats, 
168,000 in, 56,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 519,420 bus Jan. 17, against 574,- 
500 Jan. 19, 1924; corn, 687,700, against 
225,000; oats, 325,830, against 305,000, 


NOTES 


Indianapolis mills are paying $1.96 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, delivered to the 
mill. 


Morgan & Wise have opened a feed 
store at 426 West Pearl Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

Carl Webben, formerly of Webben & 
Zellar, bakers, Shelbyville, is now in 
business at Toledo, Ohio. 

Charles S. Billingley, formerly of the 
Cutsinger Grain Co., Shelbyville, has 
been elected president of the First Na- 
tional Bank there. 

A net profit of $11,792 for 1924 is 
shown by the Walton elevator, near 
Logansport. _One hundred and seventy 
farmers. are members of the organiza- 
tion. Officers named to serve for 1925 
are: president, John J. Hummell; vice 
president, John Keisling; secretary- 
treasurer, Edgar Phillips. Other direc- 
tors are Frank Carney, W. A. Miller, 
L. W. Ramer and John Semsel. 

“ Curis O. ALBIon. 


PITTSBURGH 

Trade conditions in the flour market 
were much improved over the previous 
week. Sales indicate that the consumers 
realize that to wait for lower prices on 
flour is hazardous, in view of the steady 
depletion of bakers’ stocks. Firm prices 
of wheat, coupled with the rigid manner 
in which the mills are adhering to their 
quotations, have made the market here 
very satisfactory for both buyer and 
seller. Flour is being ordered out 
steadily. 

The larger bakers are satisfied that 
prices of flour are up to stay, and ure 
about ready to come into the market. 
It is expected that a large volume of 
orders will be booked before the end of 
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the month. Clears are in good demand, 
with prices higher, and held very firm. 

Hard winter wheat flours continue 
about in line with springs, the difference 
in price being very slight. Considerable 
Kansas flour is sold in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, and its use is steadily increasing 
here. 

Semolina took an upward trend last 
week, and was quoted at 6c lb, Pitts- 
burgh, bulk. 

Rye prices held firm, with sales some- 
what improved. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 17: spring 
wheat short patent $9.25@10, standard 
patent $8.75@9.25; hard winter short 
patent $9.25@10, standard patent $8.50 
@9.25, clears $8.25@8.75,—cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $8.25@8.75, 
bulk; pure white rye $8@8.25, pure me- 
dium rye $7.50@7.75, pure dark rye $6.50 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


H. C. May, flour broker, has been elect- 
ed president and secretary Famous Bis- 
cuit Co., Pittsburgh, vice John A. Sim- 
eral, resigned. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president and gen- 
eral manager, and Harvey J. Owens, vice 
president, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited here last week. 

G. M. Coss, manager of the Boston 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co,. and 
H. A. Bullis, of the sales department 
of the Minneapolis office of the company, 
were recent visitors at the local offices. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., accompanied by Mrs. Stew- 
art, will leave, Jan, 29, for a tour of 
South America. They will return to 
Pittsburgh on April 4. Sailing on the 
steamer Ebro, the west coast of South 
America will be visited, and the cele- 
brated transandean railway used _ to 
travel to the east coast. Visits will be 
made to Buenos Aires, Montevideo and 


Santos. 
C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

There has been some increase, during 
the past week, in flour sales. Consider- 
able of this, however, has been surplus 
stock held by overbought dealers, who 
have resold at prices slightly below those 
asked by mills. Merchants have been 
cautious, and only bought for actual 
requirements. Quotations, Jan. 17: soft 
winter wheat standard patent flour, 
$10.25; bakers flour in jutes, $9.60. 

Although demand is light, hominy 
feeds have sold at higher prices. 

Cottonseed meal prices have dropped 
slightly, and the market is dull. Job- 
bers are not keeping stocks, but shipping 
direct from mills, which continue to 
crush, thereby increasing supplies. 

The — for cottonseed hulls is un- 
changed and the market satisfactory. 

Stocks of hay are low, receipts for the 
season being only nioderate. Prices are 
firm, with a slight advance for the bet- 
ter grades. 

Corn and oats are in good demand, 
with only small stocks available. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

Flour buyers who have been hoping 
for declines were disappointed last week, 
as the net result of the market fluctua- 
tions has been a substantial advance in 
wheat. Mills have followed the advances 
closely, and the market has about ac- 
cepted $2 wheat as an actual fact. Buy- 
ers who have substantial bookings at old 
prices are taking them out as rapidly as 
possible. One demoralizing influence 
here has been the practice of some job- 
bers, who had large stocks at old prices, 
failing to follow the advances, and dis- 
posing of their contracts at consider- 
ably below replacement value. Business 
was brisk all week. 

Quotations, Jan. 17: northwestern 
spring patents $10.75@11.25, bakers 
grades $10.50@10.60; Kansas patents 
$10.75@10.85, bakers grades $9.30@9.40; 
soft winter wheat short patents $9.75@ 
9.90, standard patents $9.40@9.50. 


NOTES 


S. M. Briggs, eastern representative of 
the Hubbard Milling Co, Mankato, 
Minn., called on the trade here last week. 


E. R. Combs, president Lebanon (Va.) - 


Milling Co. is being mentioned as a 


probable candidate for state treasurer 
in this year’s elections. 


C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia, eastern 
manager, and J. E. McGee, district man- 
ager, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the flour trade in 
this territory recently. 


Virginia wheat farmers have com- 
plained to the state department of agri- 
culture that lack of snow in the wheat 
growing sections is having a bad effect 
on their prospects for a good crop. De- 
spite the fact that severe weather has 
been reported in some sections of the 
state, the wheat section appears to have 
been overlooked. 


“Raisin Bread Day” in Norfolk has 
given rise to such demand for this bread 
that Wednesdays and Fridays have been 
set aside for its exploitation. Some 
stores attempted to sell it six days a 
week, but the call was not heavy enough 
to make this profitable. The demand on 
Wednesdays, however, was so heavy that 
another day has been added to the sale. 


Josepu A. Leste. 
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Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 


calendar years, in barrels: 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
Jan.. 1,108,082 1,103,745 1,087,320 1,072,565 
Feb.. 996,064 1,095,095 1,103,320 1,059,505 
Mch. 1,003,546 1,415,715 1,194,515 1,180,645 
April 821,874 1,051,720 937,910 1,112,200 
May. 927,653 1,002,125 1,047,890 1,020,560 
June, 911,202 1,012,145 968,870 940,390 
July. 935,320 1,137,900 1,276,840 1,116,655 
Aug.. 1,051,610 1,233,955 1,347,265 1,547,610 
Sept. 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 1,759,165 
Oct.. 1,078,125 1,355,275 1,888,880 1,821,340 
Nov.. 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 1,325,290 
Dec.. 836,284 864,370 1,356,115 915,925 





Tots, 11,679,130 13,488,460 15,642,395 14,871,750 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
January.... 8,279 4,905 46,735 76,880 
February... ,527 7,500 123,695 9,220 
March..... 8,343 9,000 111,570 149,845 
April...... 8,850 6,985 72,080 94,495 
MAY ..csccs 11,556 5,810 74,355 94,955 
June....... 13,300 3,210 32,210 101,200 
Suly...cees 12,093 11,070 22,920 72,060 
August.... 12,619 2,710 41,165 68,495 
September. 22,647 3,910 8,805 148,210 
October.,.. 49,420 9,805 8,280 111,640 
November.. 25,647 6,500 4,245 19,175 


December... 36,158 5,240 9,640 66,610 





Totals.. 215,439 76,645 655,600 1,012,785 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Dec. 1, 1923, 
as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 


1924, with countries of destination, 


to Nov. 30, 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








Tg Dec, Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ ee 1 ee 2 oe ee ee oe ee as ee ee 3 
0 eee 3 6 7 5 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 100 
DE <.600ccadevneece 22 13 9 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 21 47 167 
DL 04:60:06.0 66486000 3 aa 5 1 Tr oe ee ee oe 2 3 4 18 
Eee 75 58 32 37 51 31 18 14 25 64 75 53 533 
DE. waka 9 600 07.56 60068 o° os o* 1 1 os se es ee ee + ee 2 
CE cab 00. ceeeesacs 147 171 194 134 106 85 53 33. 65 249 340 207 1,784 
0 ee eo ex oe ee oe ee oe e° es 1 ee 1 
CE pesescevncsiesonee 19 22 7 8 17 25 56 78 70 64 41 44 461 
ets ‘% 2 es o* o% ee “4 oe ee es 2 
0 rer ee 31 32 12 11 10 10 1 oe a q 26 7 144 
DS 6cee 8400 owes oe 1 1 ° ee ee ee oe ee 2 
Jugosiavia, etc. .......:. 1 ee ee ee ‘ 1 es 2 
EMRE crewrccvservecvecas 1 os ° 3 4 
PEs BOG. sccccerseccoes 5 5 os 5 ee 2 ° 4 8 6 14 49 
pT rrr eee 157 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 2,155 
BEE ab. ccd os eawceseces 10 10 31 1 1 1 ° 8 2 10 27 9 110 
PeimRG, DARSIS ...cccece 1 - ee as 1 1 1 4 16 13 46 
ll =A 2 as *. os oe ee ‘+s ee oe 2 4 
awh ache ese eeeees 21 13 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 13 13 99 
Turkey in Europe ....... 2 ee oe ee ee 1 1 os os oe ee 
United Kingdom ........ 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 73 132 226 328 364 1,828 
Other Europe ..........- eo ee oe 1 ee oe oe “s ee ee 2 4 
COMOES sccccccccecces. ~ = 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 10 8 90 
British Honduras .....°. 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 23 
Costa Rica ...........%. 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 88 
Guatemala ...........+: 14 12 11 14 12 7 12 11 12 12 15 13 145 
DES elcecteseccees 5 5 3 4 4 7 4 5 4 3 5 4 63 
DEE, 6-66 sb ceseeeess 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 4 7 5 5 7 76 
Panama 8 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 8 6 7 9 83 
Salvador, 16 7 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 107 
Mexico ..... 32 42 44 50 51 47 24 18 22 26 22 21 399 
EE Datenche) 6 v6 eotee ss 99 103 98 126 82 78 81 84 92 101 108 4114 1,166 
DEY Ba RGWe 00606648 r00:00 54 29 28 29 36 44 29 12 23 22 31 29 366 
PD in. cig s'sbie-0 aes 9 ome 2 i 2 ee 1 2 2 3 2 1 1 19 
SI. 200.000.0620 0.000% 20 11 6 10 9 12 17 12 12 14 21 17 161 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 1 1 “2 1 2 oe 1 2 2 4 on 15 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 5 3 3 45 
Dominican Republic 7 & 4 7 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 81 
Dutch West Indies...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 25 
French West Indies...... 13 5 12 14 7 16 13 8 6 12 9 9 124 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 26 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

ORES ccccscccceccece 1 os 1 1 oe 1 2 2 4 9 5 26 
BEE aoe bc ccccsecesece 50 41 37 58 68 62 61 48 51 41 66 57 630 
WEY. cece vceeqaeses 7 6 6, 4 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 72 
TOENUED we leccccvescccescs 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 7 14 1 6 109 
CORREBEER cc cc ccscvcccess 4 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 60 
BONED cei cece ceceveses 16 6 5 7 4 11 5 9 5 8 10 9 95 
CED. Gb bedncvecsctsces 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 1 7 5 6 1 42 
0 Pree eer 5 5 5 8 1 9° 5 3 1 6 15 6 69 
0 ere rere Tree és oe 1 ee es 2 es 13 ee ee ee 17 
D Sences oc oseenee bee 377 358 269 139 107 32 231 68 6 16 10 8 1,621 
Hongkong .........++++: 129 188 136 132 5 45 154 62 77 61 30 11 1,083 
MOOT coc cccvsssecscsces 13 13 34 18 4 2 3 3 11 5 6 8 120 
CHOBOR ccccssecevccevcce ee ee 5 7 oe es os oe o¢ 12 
Kwangtung ...........--- 110 174 98 142 28 40 13 7 we 7 619 
Philippine Islands ...... 56 81 82 59 13 27 55 61 78 80 45 92 719 
Palestine and Syria ..... 2 oe 1 2 2 eo 1 1 12 
British West Africa ..... 11 10 13 13 13 17 12 8 14 12 12 12 147 
BFE cece ccccesecese 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 9 15 20 170 
MOFOCCO .ncccccccccccsse 10 4 ee 5 1 5 3 f 6 1 1 40 
Spanish Africa ......... 1 ce =e 2 2 1 1 2 1 10 
Canary Islands ......... és ee 1 1 2 2 oe 1 3 10 
French Africa .......... 2 ee 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 20 
French Oceania ........ 1 3 2 ° 3 4 1 2 3 | 4 2 26 
British South Africa .... 1 ee ee 1 1 oe 1 ee ee ee 4 
Portuguese Africa ....... ee es 1 1 és 2 ee 2 2 8 
TADGPIG 2 cece cccccccvess 1 e% 1 <% 2 

WOtMlW... occcccvccces 1,789 1,716 1,5391,426 1,038 9771,174 789 949 1,462 1,872 1,616 16,346 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Oct. 


Sept. P 
111 102 103 108 


Crop of— 





Average for 
months...... 139 135 135 131 138 


Average 
of 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 104 105 =6108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 

97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 

84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 

89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 

153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
122 109 115 117 111. 118 149 114 
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ST. LOUIS 

The remarkable strength which con- 
tinues to feature the wheat market un- 
questionably is distinctly to the disad- 
vantage of the milling industry in point 
of sales, for no buyer operating a sound, 
conservative business is buying for his 
requirements in the distant future at the 
prevailing prices, nor are millers anxious 
for such speculation to be done’ at their 
expense. 

Business at present is rather erratic, 
some of the mills reporting a slight im- 
provement during the past few days, 
and others stating that sales have de- 
creased in volume. It is comparatively 
easy to move the lower grades of flour, 
but patents and other high grades are 
moving more slowly. 

Regardless of the volume of business 
being done, the mills in this territory 
are on a much sounder basis than a 
year ago, for price cutting has decreased 
almost to a minimum. Some mills are 
shipping out flour bought at very low 
levels, but practically all of these sales 
were protected and little loss is repre- 
sented in them. 

Mills paying particular attention to 
the baking trade are complaining about 
the volume of business moving to that 
trade. Bakers state that they are not 
selling the quantity of bread that they 
had anticipated, and hence the flour 
bought earlier in the crop year is last- 
ing longer than expected. Furthermore, 
there is quite a heavy volume of flour in 
the hands of resellers, bought at cheap 
prices, and the smaller retail baker is 
frequently able to buy from these deal- 
ers at a lower price than that offered 
by the mills. 

Business in the Southeast is nearly 
limited to a 30-day basis. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in satisfactorily 
from that section, and old bookings are 
nearly exhausted. There is likewise con- 
siderable resale work being done in that 
territory at figures below those now 
quoted by the mills. 

There is practically no export trade 
being done. Evidently the purchases 
made earlier in the crop year were heavy 
enough to carry the buyers well over into 
1925. 

Flour quotations, Jan, 17: soft winter 
short patent $9.10@9.75, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $8.50@9, first clear 
$7.50@ 1.153 hard winter short patent 
$8.85@9.25, straight $8.25@8.70, first 
clear $7.25@7.75; spring first patent 
$9.25@9.75, standard 7 $8.75@9.25, 
first clear $7. 75@8.25 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OM BRSRE ccc de. ccecees Bee 35 
Previous week ............ 20,000 31 
PSS 37,600 58 
Two years ago ........ 15,900 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

S.C UPERTE Creer 34,300 39 
Previous week ............ 38,200 44 
SP PPrTET Trine Tee 37,400 43 
TO PORTO BBO «cccceccscre Se 49 


WHEAT 


Prices and premiums for soft winter 
wheat are higher than ever, but offerings 
are well cleaned up, except for a few 
cars of damaged No. 4 and No. 5. Hard 
wheat is also higher. There is a fair 
shipping demand for suitable blending 
wheat. Receipts last week were 260 
cars, against 195 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 17: No. 1 red $2.14, 
No. 2 red $2.12, No. 3 red $2.10@2.11; 








No. 1 hard $1.88@1.89, No. 2 hard $1.87 
@1.88, No. 4 hard $1.86@1.87. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Commission houses with country and 
eastern connections were active buyers 
of corn and, with buying of that grain 
against sales of wheat, prices advanced 
readily in the face of a slow cash de- 
mand and large discounts for cash grain 
in the sample market. Oats were dull 
and easier on commission house selling. 

Receipts of corn were 516 cars, against 
417 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan. 17: No. 3 corn $1.25@1.27, No. 4 
corn $1.22, No. 5 corn $1.18@1.19; No. 3 
yellow $1.27@1.28, No. 4 yellow $1.22@ 
1.24, No. 5 yellow $1.19@1.21, No. 6 
yellow $1.17; No. 2 white $1.28, No. 4 
white $1.22@1.23. Oats receipts 364 
cars, against 255. Cash prices: No. 2 
oats, 62@64c; No. 3 oats, 60@6l1c; No. 
4 oats, 59@60c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan, 17, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
96,970 88,700 121,500 127,750 
830,808 482,600 687,870 356,040 
809,200 1,001,000 281,050 684,800 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus...1,118,000 984,000 706,110 660,410 
Rye, bus.... 2,600 3,900 1,200 1,570 
Barley, bus. 33,600 14,400 8,140 13,090 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 43,740 ...... 63,210 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 16,860 = .cooee 189,480 ..... 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Jan. 17, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.70@2.80 cwt, cream meal $2.90 
@3, and corn flour $3@3.10, St. Louis 
) mgr on rye products, the same 

ate, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white pat- 
ent $8.40@8.60, standard patent $8.30@ 
8.50, medium $8@8.20, straight $7.80@ 
7.90, fancy dark $7.10@7.30, rye meal 
$6.90@7.10. 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEES NAMED 


At a meeting on Jan, 13 for the com- 
mittees to serve the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, for the ensuing year 
were named. The personnel of the flour 
inspection committee is as follows: Sam- 
uel Plant, chairman; Julius J. Albrecht, 
vice chairman; Henry Hoermann, in- 
spector. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Christian Bernet, A. T. Leon- 
hardt, Henry Burg, J. C. Brockmeier, 
Charles E. Valier, V. H. Glosemeyer, E 
T. Stanard and A, V. Imbs. 

Robert F. Deibel is chairman of the 
feed committee, and other members are 
A. C. Bernet, John H. Caldwell, E. C. 
Dreyer and Charles E. Valier. 


TO CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 


On Dec. 21, next, will be celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the occupancy of 
the building now in use by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis. On that 
date the exchange moved from its old 
structure at 16-18 South Third Street 
into the present building. That those 
in charge of the then new building acted 
with foresight is shown in the fact that 
the exchange still has the largest trading 
hall of any in the country. It is 100 ft 
wide, 220 ft long, and the ceiling, unsup- 
ported by pillars or columns, rises 80 
ft above the floor. * 


GRAIN CLUB IN ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Grain Club was 
held at the Gatesworth Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 138. The meeting was giv- 
en over to the election of new officers 
and a discussion of matters of interest 
to the exchange. 

Woodson K. Woods, newly elected 
president, appealed for the fullest co- 


operation from the club on all matters - 


pertaining to the welfare of the ex- 


change, and also spoke of the need of 
more elevator space in St. Louis. He 
called attention to the fact that this year 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the oc- 
cupancy of the present Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, and later the club 
adopted a resolution asking the board of 
directors to arrange for a suitable cele- 
bration of this event. 

Roger Annan, a past president of the 
exchange, spoke of the need of the or- 
ganization for work on the part of all 
members, and seriously urged that in 
the future men be drafted if the ex- 
change should be in need of their par- 
ticular abilities. 

Louis F. Schultz, of the Schultz & 
Niemeier Commission Co., was elected 
president of the club for the ensuing 
year, John H. Caldwell vice president, 
and E. J. Gissler secretary-treasurer. 
The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: H. Beckman, 
J. B. Horton, Paul C. Knowlton, F. C. 
Orthwein, Jr., and Oliver H. Schwarz. 


NOTES 


Martin J. Wright, of the Mount Olive 
(Ill.) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
in St. Louis. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was in St. 
Louis on business last week. 

Henry P. Bronaugh, St. Louis sales- 
man for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is on a 
vacation in San Antonio, Texas. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
local office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
was in Indiana on business last week. 

E. T. Stanard, general manager Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
on a business trip in the South last week. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis last week on his way home from 
Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Overland Grain Co., St. Louis, 
in which many southeastern millers are 
interested, will be held in the offices of 
the company Jan, 20. 

George S. Titus, of the sales depart- 
ment, and R. L. Gerdes, of the bakery 
service department, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
company’s St. Louis office last week. 

A new high level for cash wheat prices 
was established on the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Jan. 17, when $2.14 was paid 
for a car of No, 1 red wheat, this being 
the highest price paid since the war. 

Wayman McCallen and Oliver O. Lipe, 
both local men, are applicants for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
former on transfer of certificate from 
Robert N. Walker and the latter from 
Walker McMillan. 


W. A. Fiedler, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and G. G. 
Johnson, formerly with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., are now represent- 
ing the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, in southern Illinois and Alabama, 
respectively. 


The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the appointment of the 
following representatives: E. G. Ser- 
gant, southern Illinois; E. L. Sharer, 
West Virginia; J. S. Kinsey, Rock 
Island, Ill., and surrounding territory; 
J. R. Hill, northeastern Illinois. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Domestic flour business was described 
as very good during the week ended Jan. 
14, European flour trade was termed 
fair, while that with Latin America was 
called excellent. Flour prices on Jan. 14: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $10.50 $9.60 $11.15 
95 per cent ...... 9.95 9.30 10.60 
100 per cent ...... 9.80 9.20 9.50 
GME  occvesccsecves ose 8.90 8.70 
First clear ....... ecee 7.05 7.15 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 
Five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the milling trade out of this port 


for Latin America report carrying a . 


total of 20,587 bags of flour during the 
week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,200; 
Santiago, 600; Kingston, 1,975; Colon, 
1,700; La Guayra, 200; Panama City, 
2,060; Guayaquil, 338; Belize, 150; Puerto 
Castilla, 990; Guatemala City, 3,472. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,000; Cai- 
barien, 200. 


January 21, 1925 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,610; La Ceiba, 92. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 430; Puerto Cortez, 300. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,040; Cienfue- 
gos, 530; Santiago, 1,070; Manzanillo, 
630. 

The wheat movement during the week 
was active. One steamship line took 5,- 
144 bags for Tampico, while others load- 
ed fair quantities for European ports. 
Inspections of wheat for the first two 
weeks of the year totaled 889,022 bus. 

Rice prices were about unchanged last 
week, with fancy blue rose reported sold 
at 646c lb, and fancy Carolina at 6%4c. 
It is predicted that a small advance will 
be recorded in the near future. The 
futures market was a point down to four 
points higher. The following are official 
figures posted by the Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 14 ......... 701,443 602,812 

Same period, 1924 ......... 527,074 643,765 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 14 ......... 48,038 428,153 

Same period, 1924 ......... 45,685 374,361 


NOTES 


K. B. Hanson, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a business trip through 
Louisiana. 


J: M. Garner, of the Thomas (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 


John Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, recently visited 
J. S. Waterman & Co. 


Alois Binder, 80 years old, died Jan. 
8 following a brief illness. He was born 
in Baden Baden, Germany. Forty-six 
years ago he established the Railroad 
Bakery in New Orleans. 


William Pfaff has been re-elected 
president and Charles E, Dunbar re- 
elected vice president of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. J. A. 
Bandi has been elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed W. J. Mitchell. 


Seventy-one members of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce have sub- 
scribed $17,750 to apply on the price for 
remodeling a building which is to be 
bought for about $75,000, to house the 
association’s activities. 

R. A. Suirivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Improvement is generally noted by the 
flour trade. Buying is mainly limited to 
immediate requirements, although some 
bookings for 60 days are reported, and 
ee in values appears more gen- 
eral. Aggregate purchases during the 
past wee! exceed those of any period 
in some weeks. Inquiries have been plen- 
tiful, with some reported disposition to 
resell at 50@75c bbl under current quo- 
tations from the mills. Members of 
both the hard and soft wheat trade have 
had this sort of competition, but few 
in the trade have more flour bought than 
is required to fill their own needs. 

The range of prices has been wider 
than usual. A notable relative increase 
in demand for the lower grades is re- 
ported, which has resulted in a narrow- 
ing of differentials. This is expected to 
continue, as much of the trade in this 
territory is forced to economize because 
of financial and business conditions. 

Best grades of short soft winter wheat 
patents were quoted on Jan. 15 at $10.50 
@11.25 from the mills, although one or 
two were said to be asking even more, 
which somewhat checked buying by con- 
sumers, although jobbers and retailers 
had not yet put on the full advance. 
Longer patents were quotable on Jan. 15 
at 50@75c bbl lower than short, except 
where purchases were made some time 
ago. e blending trade ‘reports demand 
improving and more tendency to seek 
contracts than in months. Quotations for 
their best grades on Jan. 15 were $9.50@ 
9.75. 

The baking trade is picking up small 
lots of resale stuff, but one distributor 
reports having sold around 5,000 bbls 
during the past few days, booking limits 
without charge 60 days. Best short hard 
winter patents ranged Jan. 15 $9.50@ 
9.90, and longer patents $9@9.50. 

The trade predicts that corn meal will 
soon be in better demand, because of 
the rapid rise in flour prices. Some slight 
improvement in the coarser breadstuff is 
noted, and mills on Jan. 15 were asking 
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$5.85@6 bbl for best cream, basis 24’s, 
although a little business was put through 
earlier in the week around $5.70@5.75. 
Farming operations will soon be started 
south of here, and that is expected to 
stimulate demand for meal, as stocks are 
generally at a minimum. Locally there 
has been a scarcity of white corn, and 
the price jumped up several cents as 
compared with mixed and yellow grades. 
On Jan. 15 track No. 3 white was quoted 
at $1.33 bu,.No. 3 mixed at $1.29 and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.33%. 


NOTES 


M. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., visited the offices 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last 
week. 

At the annual election of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,-on Jan. 10, Sim F. 
Clark, of the grain and feed firm of 
Clark-Burkle Co., was chosen president. 
Joseph J. Wade, of John Wade & Sons, 
grain and feed dealers and millers, is 
the new vice president. Directors chosen 
were L. B. Lovitt, W. P. Battle, S. E. 
Rison, J. M. Trenholm, W. R. Smith- 
Vaniz, S. Tate Pease, J. B. Edgar, and 
C. S. Kenney. Walter J. Fransioli. was 
re-elected secretary. The exchange 
adopted a resolution limiting its active 
members to 200, but making provision 
for’75 associate members. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY 
FOR USE OF SPANISH MILLERS 


Barcetona, Spatn.—This country has 
not yet developed a very pronounced 
academic interest in technical studies, 
its concern with science being of rather 
a practical nature. Even in the com- 
mercial field, technical research has not 
yet made great headway. A notable de- 
parture from this general situation, how- 
ever, is the establishment at Malaga, un- 
der the direction of Don Ramon Marcos 
Gonzalez, of a technical laboratory 
equipped to meet the requirements of a 
wide variety of industries. The name 
of the director has been popularized in 
Spain by his book, “The A. B. C. of 
Modern Milling,” an exhaustive and au- 
thoritative work. 

Few if any of the large flour mills of 
Spain have their own chemical labora- 
tories, and whenever a technical or me- 
chanical problem arises it is referred to 
the designers or engineers of the mill 
machinery companies by which the plants 
were equipped. The rapid advance in 
milling, however, together with the in- 
creasing competition of recent years, has 
made quite evident the necessity for 
solving such problems within the mill’s 
own staff. 

The Malaga enterprise may be consid- 
ered a forerunner of considerable de- 
velopment along this line within the next 
few years, and its probable success is 
expected to point the way to similar un- 
dertakings on the part of the larger 
milis. The smaller concerns, unable to 
afford the luxury of their own labora- 
tories, are likely to find the Malaga es- 
tablishment of great permanent value. 

Fepertco Montacup CastTELLANo. 





VITAMINS UNDER SCRUTINY 
IN SPANISH LABORATORIES 


Barcerona, Sparn.—As in most other 
parts of the civilized world, the vitamin 
has taken a definite place in the chemical 
laboratory and the popular imagination 
of Spain. No great research work has 
yet been done in this country, but bak- 
ers and millers of the more intelligent 
class have been watching developments 
elsewhere with the greatest interest. 
Spain has only a very small body of 


technical research workers, but the ef- - 


forts that have been made to ferret out 
the secrets of the vitamins in other coun- 
tries have stimulated similar enterprise 
here. One of the most notable investi- 
gators in Spain is Father Pujiul4, a 
Jesuit scholar, who has conducted ex- 
haustive researches at the monastery of 
Sarria in Barcelona. There are also a 
number of eminent physicians who are 
at work upon the vitamin problem, and 
at least one flour miller is known to have 
entered the lists. 
Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLaNno. 
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NEW YORK 

The gymnastics of the wheat market 
last week, when it went to new high rec- 
ords for the season since the war, etc., 
did not result in any excitement in the 
flour business. The trade here continued 
on the even tenor of its way, buying for 
immediate needs in moderate lots where 
the price was right. As a general thing 
mills followed the rises, though some 
showed a desire for, business that was 
almost indecent, lowering their prices 25c 
below the general run of quotations and 
75c below the top notchers. 

The total volume of sales reached a 
fair figure, though many of the transac- 
tions were resales, at prices about 50c 
below mill quotations—even the lowest of 
them. There were, of course, very few 
brokers in this market who would refuse 
to dispose of all the flour they could, 
were their mills as charitable as some of 
the others, but nevertheless extremely low 
mill prices and resales spoil the market 
for business based on costs plus a fair 
profit. 

The range in prices was very wide. 
Running from actual sales to the higher 
quotations, it amounted to $1 bbl. Sales 
of spring standard patents, for example, 
were reported as low -as $9.10 on a day 
when some mills were up to $10. It was 
rumored that sales were made as high as 
$9.60, but this could not be confirmed, 
and it was generally believed that the 
bulk of the business done was at the 
lower levels. A fair range was $9.35@ 


- 9.45. Not many clears were offered, and 


the range on them was not wide. 

Kansas flours were very dull, with busi- 
ness only at the lower prices. Semolina, 
No. 2 medium, was quoted 614c lb, but 
at this price there were no large sales. 
It was reported that many macaroni fac- 
tories were. running on part time, and 
thinking of closing down altogether un- 
tit they can get a price for the finished 
product consistent with the cost of semo- 
lina. 

Soft winter wheat straights from the 
Middle West and Pennsylvania sold at 
$9.10@9.45; Pacific Coast flours for a 
similar grade were a little less. Rye 
flour quotations move in a range of about 
25c bbl. 

Aside from the idea that Russia may 
still be in the market for flour, there was 
little interest in export, as other countries 
are not following our market. The flour 
that has been bought for Russia is mov- 
ing out as rapidly as possible. This 
week one steamer, the Svanhild, booked 
1,000 tons rye to Finland and 1,000 tons 
flour to Russia, equal to 10,000 bbls. It 
is understood that the recent sales were 
made guaranteed equal to sample, sub- 
ject to inspection by the flour committee 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
,payment at seaboard against ocean bills 
‘of lading. It is felt that further pur- 
chases are being held up until a more 
advantageous price can be made. 

General domestic quotations, Jan. 17: 
spring fancy patents $10@10.50, stand- 
ard patents $9.25@9.80, clears $8.30@ 
8.80; hard winter short patents $9.50@ 
10, straights $8.85@9.50; rye, $9@9.45,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 209,014 bbls; ex- 
ports, 161,612. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices also went to new high lev- 
els for the season, though heavy selling 
brought about a reaction. Quotations, 
Jan. 16: No. 2 yellow, $1.461%4; No. 2 
mixed, $1.454%. Receipts, 10,500 bus. 

Oats prices advanced, though failing 
to hold the rise. Quotations, Jan. 16: 
No. 2 white, 70c; No. 3 white, 68@69c. 
Receipts, 140,000 bus; exports, 37,400. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market went to new high 
levels for the season, though at the close 


of the week these were not maintained, 
and demand was not keen. Price changes 
were rapid. Quotations, Jan. 16: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.14; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.18; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.97%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $2.115g; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.98. Receipts, 791,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,160,303. 


FLOUR CLUB ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held Jan. 13, and in addi- 
tion to the regular routine business, a 
letter from the National Federated Flour 
Clubs asking the local organization to go 
on record as favoring repeal of the law 
creating the Federal Trade Commission 
and another requesting an expression of 
opinion on the large baking corporations 
were read and laid on the table for fu- 
ture action. 

The election of new officers resulted as 
follows: J. E. Seaver president, J. A. 
Lenhardt vice president, E. F. Siney 
treasurer, and Walter Quackenbush sec- 
retary. 


MEETING 


BAKERS RAISE PRICES 


As far as can be learned only two 
bakers in the metropolitan district have 
had sufficient courage to raise the price 
of bread, although this has for some time 
been justifiable, in view of the high price 
of flour and other ingredients. M. 
Friedman, 104 Boerum Place, Brooklyn, 
beginning Jan. 24, will charge lc more a 
pound for bread, and 2c a dozen more 
for rolls. The Pechter Baking Co. is 
also raising its price on bread Ic Ib. 
Most of’ the medium or small bakers have 
not wished to make any changes until the 
larger ones advanced their prices. 


NOTES 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, spent part of last 
week in New York. 

G. C. Krause, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
left for Miami with Mrs. Krause, on Jan. 
15, for a two weeks’ vacation. 

Robert C. Blancke, one of New York’s 
old-time flour men, died at his home, Jan. 
12, aged: 77;*as a result of heart trouble. 

Cars of flour on spot last week amount- 
ed to 1,207, in the previous week 1,219, 
and in the corresponding week a year 
ago 1,543. 

John Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., stopped in New 
York last week on his way home from 
Palm Beach. 

Ray Kilthau has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip through the country 
visiting his mill connections, during 
which he went to the Pacific Coast. 

The W. & B. Baking Co., 542 East 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
listing liabilities at $23,312, and assets 
$8,200, of which the main item is fire 
insurance, $5,000. 

The New. York Produce Exchange has 
prepared statistics for the Department 
of Commerce regarding exports from 
New York in 1924, which show that 
slightly more than 18 per cent of the 
wheat exports went in full cargo lots, 
and out of 63,991,000 bus wheat shipped 
out, 11,545,341 were provided for in the 
charter market. 

The National Biscuit Co. for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1924, has reported a net 
income of $12,881,530 after charges, 
against $12,092,828 in 1923. This is equal, 
after payment of preferred dividends, 
to $5.44 a share (par value $25) on the 
2,046,520 common shares, against $5.06 
in 1923. Preferred dividends were the 
same as the previous year, while common 
were higher, due to the payment of $1 
extra last year. 
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It is announced that James C. Skiff 
has resigned from active duties in the 
New York office of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., but has not left the company. He 
will continue to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and as one of the directors. Mr. 
Skiff was employed as a salesman by 
Stephen A. Bemis in 1884 at St. Louis, 
and has continued his activities in that 
line until recently. During the whole of 
his career with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
he has been looked upon and regarded by 
the company, by the trade he came in 
contact with, and by competitors, as a 
premier salesman. His work has con- 
tributed directly to the success of the 
company, and indirectly, too, by reason 
of his influence on younger men who 
came up under him. 

At the monthly meeting of the Canal 
Operators’ Association, Jan. 12, unani- 
mous indorsement was given to an in- 
vestigation of the State Barge Canal by 
a commission to be composed of members 
of the legislature and _ representatives 
of the shippers and carriers. It was 
also announced that, the association will 
insist that this commission be composed 
of competent and interested’ persons, so 
that, if possible, the canal may be prop- 
erly finished, with a 75-ft bottom channel, 
a depth of at least 12 feet, etc., for it 
is felt that the canal is as necessary to 
the welfare of the state as are public 
roads and- parks, since, besides offering 
cheap transportation to upstate indus- 
tries, its operation has entirely eliminat- 
ed heavy losses in the Mohawk valley 
through floods. This alone offsets the 
cost of upkeep, it was said. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits are generally higher, but 
the volume of business transacted last 
week was light, as jobbers and bakers 
are reluctant to follow the rising views 
of sellers and are making purchases only 
to supply pressing needs. A consider- 
able proportion of the passing business 
is in resales. Receipts for the week 
ending Jan. 17 were 10,516,564 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 7,250 sacks to Glasgow 
and 1,000 to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 17: spring first 
patents $10.05@10.25, standard patent 
$9.65@9.90, first clear $8.65@9.15; hard 
winter short patent $9.75@10.15, straight 
$9.40@9.65; soft winter straight, $8.60@ 


9.25;. rye flour, $8.45@8.95. 
The wheat market rules firm and 


higher under light offerings and stronger 
outside advices. Receipts, 587,385 bus; 
exports, 1,021,970; stock, 2,442,037. Clos- 
ing quotations, Jan. 17: No. 2 red winter, 
$2.03@2.04; No. 3 red winter, $2@2.01; 
No. 4 red winter, $1.98; No. 5 red win- 
ter, $1.95@1.96; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.03@2.04, 

Coarse grain prices, Jan. 17: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.45@1.46, No. 3 yellow $1.40@ 
1.41; oats, No. 2 white 704%@71\%c, No. 
3 69@70c. 

Corn goods are in fair demand and 
firm under light offerings and in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 17, in 100-Ib 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is quiet, but firmly held at 
$3.85@4 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 


Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., Chicago, is one of the speakers 
at the State Farm Products Show being 
held in Harrisburg this week. 

On account of accumulation, a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System embargo cov- 
ering all-rail grain consigned, recon- 
signed or intended for export via the 
port of Philadelphia became effective on 
Jan. 12. However, authority for accept- 
ing grain under this embargo will be is- 
sued by R. P. Russell, suverintendent 
freight transportation, Broad Street sta- 
tion, and card and revenue waybills for 
such cars must bear notation “Embargo 
authority R. P. Russell.” 

A charter has been granted to the 
Marine Club of Philadelphia which will 
have its headquarters, beginning about 
Feb. 1, in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Walter T. Roach, resident manager of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
this city, is president, and the board of 
governors is composed of James Potter, 
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. 
resident manager Cunard Line, Charles 
E. Mather, of Mather & Co., George F. 
Sproule, director of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, H. DeWitt 
Irwin, of the Barnes-Irwin Co., J. S. W. 
Holton, president Maritime Exchange, 
and John F. Lewis. 

An investigation by George A. Stuart, 
Pennsylvania bureau of markets shows 
that almost one tenth of all wheat 


shipped in carload lots to eastern ter-. 


minals from counties in the southern 
part of the state was infested with smut 
and sold for a lower price because of 
reduced grade. Lancaster County ship- 
ments showed large amounts of smutty 
wheat, and from two points alone nearly 
one half of all cars shipped were re- 
duced in grade because of smut. This 
smut is the well-known bynt or stinking 
smut, which is easily controlled by 
either the formaldehyde method or by 
the use of copper carbonate dust, ac- 
cording to W. E. McCubbin, state bu- 
reau of plant industry. The disease 
was much more severe in 1924 than usual. 
Samuec S, Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Because of the break in wheat during 
last week, flour prices eased off some- 
what, but local mills were kept busy for 
a few days by a better tone in the do- 
mestic market. The largest sales noted 
were mostly straights for Russia and 
patents to South America. The export 
spurt came simultaneously with a rush in 
domestic demand. 

Reports that several of the smaller 
bakeries have increased their prices Ic 
per loaf have been confirmed, but the 
larger Buffalo bakeries have made no in- 
crease, nor is any contemplated, so far 
as can be learned. At Watertown the 
1%-lb loaf jumped from 12c to 14e last 
week, and the 1-lb loaf went up Ie. The 
high cost of flour was given as the reason. 

The scarcity of first clears continues. 
Some mills are devoting their entire time 
to the sale of clears and the stocking 
up of patents. 

Kansas prices still remain considerably 
under springs. Fancy patents were 
quoted on Jan. 17 at $9.70@9.90, and 
standards at $9.30@9.40. 

Buffalo quotations on Jan. 17 were 
$10.30@10.50 for spring patents, stand- 
ards $10@10.10; first clears, $8.40@8.80; 
second clears, $7@7.50; semolina, $6.25 
cwt. 

Rochester quotations for the same 
date: fancy patents, $10.40@ 10.60; white 
winter pastry, $9.60@9.80; graham, $9.25 
@9.35. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 11-17 ....+.. 238,000 162,800 67 
Previous week ... 238,000 183,860 77 
TOOT OBO cccscces 166,500 130,181 78 
Two years ago... 166,500 111,635 65 


Corn meal, sacked, is bringing any- 
where from $55 to $56 ton. Some mills 
anxious to do business will sell for less, 
while others are basing their prices on 
the actual cost of the corn. Supplies of 
hominy are light, and little activity is 
displayed. Mill prices are firm at $52.50 
for white and $50.50 for yellow. 

Cottonseed is a drug on the market. 
Resellers are offering under mill quota- 
tions for spot and immediate shipment 
goods. The price at Buffalo for 43 per 
cent meal is $43. 

Dairy and poultry feeds are in better 
demand. 

There is no demand for wheat, either 
export or domestic. 
cago that American wheat is above an 
export parity is echoed here in the 
lack of sales. There is a constant com- 
plaint that the price is too high, and that 
it cannot be returned from the sale of 
flour. 

No. 3 yellow corn was the only grade 
offered last week that brought any buy- 
ers. T.ocal mills and consumers down- 
state are not inclined to follow the ad- 
vance in price, and are permitting stocks 
to become depleted or non-existent. 

Receipts of oats have been exceptional- 
ly light, and the few cars offered were 
easily sold last week, with buyers looking 
for more. Four cars of No. 2 white were 


sold at 6614c, and two cars of No. 2 white 
at 70%c, Philadelphia. 

Several fairly large lots of barley were 
sold in store last week ex-lake. 


The bulk 


The claim from Chi- ' 
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of the car lot sales has been to feeders. 
All barley here is strongly held, and 
Buffalo will have to buy all-rail short, 
as stocks are rapidly being used up. In 
store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting is worth $1.02 
and 46-lb $1.01. 

Each day there is a slight business in 
export rye, with local demand only for 
an occasional car. 

NOTES 


Fire recently damaged the bakery of 
Samuel Kaufman, 243 William Street, to 
the extent of $5,000. 

A. B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., will 
leave this week for Augusta, Ga., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Black. 

Florence C. E. Keyes, for the last 12 
years cashier for the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., died at her home in Dunkirk 
last week. 

Vessels at Buffalo elevators, Jan. 10, 
had on 1,627,000 bus grain, and Jan. 14 
the elevators took out of winter storage 
grain boats 691,000. 

Charles E. Dickinson, one-time owner 
of the old Franklin flour mills at Lock- 
port, N. Y., has purchased the residen- 
tial property of Jay Branch in that city. 

The big plant of the Hall Baking Co. 
here is being enlarged by the addition 
of a structure to house a new. 70-ft 
Baker-Perkins traveling oven with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 loaves. 

Matthew A. Donner will represent the 
Traders’ Feed & Grain Co. and the Lewis 
Grain Corporation at Watertown, N. Y. 
He is well known to the grain trade and 
was formerly located in Buffalo. 

The Buffalo grain. grading school 
opened here last week in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building with an excellent 
attendance. The classes have been aug- 
mented by recruits from Niagara Falls, 
Lockport and other near-by cities. 

The work of unloading the Samuel 
Squires, which was damaged in collision 
with the Clemens Reiss in Buffalo harbor 
on Nov. 13, was begun at the Frontier 
elevator last week. The Squires carried 
about 300,000 bus wheat. Her cargo was 
damaged to a small extent. 

Port Colborne, Ont., had a record sea- 
son in 1924 for grain handling, the total 
amount unloaded being 82,200,000 bus, or 
15,000,000 in excess of the previous sea- 
son. Last year the government elevator 
unloaded 59,300,000 bus, and the balance 
was unloaded by the Maple Leaf ele- 
vator. 

The report that the Standard Milling 
Co., New York City, holding company 
for the H-O Cereal Co., Buffalo, and the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Flour Co., recently 
consolidated, had decided to erect a $5,- 
000,000 grain elevator along the Ham- 
burg turnpike, is denied by A. P. Walker, 
president of the Standard company. 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange directors 
at their last meeting adopted suitable 
resolutions on the death of Charles Ken- 
nedy, a former president and director. 
The resolutions are handsomely bound in 
black leather and artistically penned. 
The committee of the Corn Exchange 
which signed the resolutions comprises 
Frank F. Henry, John A. Seymour, Jr., 
and George P. Urban. 

A consignment of 5,500 bbls flour from 
Duluth to Buffalo was damaged on the 
steamer North Star, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation fleet, during the 
down trip, due to exceedingly rough 
weather. A local baking company re- 
ceived the flour. Holmes, Browning & 
Co., marine adjusters here, at first in- 
tended to advertise for bids for the dam- 
aged cargo, but the baking company de- 
cided to recondition it. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 


Demand for flour appears to be satis- 
fied for the present. Having paid well 
up to the extreme advance, buyers now 
impress one as being too full for utter- 
ance. However, they naturally believe 
in higher prices and confidently expect 
to get rid of their holdings at good 
profits. Some trading was done early 
in the week in practically all grades at 
full rates, but since then the mills have 
been more pushing for business, and 
buyers, notwithstanding the further gain 
in raw material, have shut up like clams 
at low tide. 





Still, the trade is watching very close- 
ly the great spreads and premiums on 
cash wheat at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City, not overlooking the fact that at 
Baltimore, owing to scarcity, No. 2 red 
winter, and even ‘No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, wheat for domestic use is now 
bringing 114%c over that for export, after 
being as much as 12%c over, thus caus- 
ing many in the business to feel that soft 
winter flour will soon be leading all other 
offerings in price. The local wheat situ- 
ation has already enabled some of the 
western mills to compete successfully 
with near-by mills on both flour and 
feed. 

Some mills, spring and hard and soft 
winter, are asking in instances all of $1 
over quotations for their product, but 
happily for the buyers these do not set 
the pace in this bailiwick, where prices 
represent the actual or approximate 
trading range of the market only. 

Closing prices, Jan. 17, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.85@ 
10.10, standard patent $9.35@9.60; hard 
winter short patent $9.60@9.85, straight 
$9.10@9.35; soft winter short patent 
$9.35@9.60, straight (near-by) $8.85@ 
9.10; rye flour, white $8.60@8.85, dark 
$7.35@7.60. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, $10.85; winter patent, 
$10.65; winter straight, $10.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
22,111 bbls, 3,363 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 13,- 
642 bbls. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade slow, domestic and export. They 
advanced their flour 35@50c bbl and 
feed $2 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 8% 
@11%c higher than a week ago, with 
domestic wheat 11%c over that for ex- 
port. Closing prices, Jan. 17: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $2.06%4; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$2.064%4; spot No. 2 red winter for ex- 
port, $1.95. 

Of the 280,370 bus wheat received 


here for the week ending Jan. 17, 280,-. 


354 went to export elevators. Exports 
were 127,840 bus, all Canadian. Stocks 
are 3,574,856 bus, 2,804,430 domestic and 
770,426 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat for the week were 57,418 bus. 
Receipts of southern wheat from July 3 
to Jan. 17, 1,042,976 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Jan. 17: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.42@1.43; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 67@67%c, 
No. 3 white domestic 66@66%c; rye, 
No. 2 spot, $1.62%4. 

. NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
13,642 bbls flour, 127,840 bus wheat, 51,- 
429 rye, 11,758 oats and 140,000 barley. 

A. W. Mears is back from a trip to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, which 
he took on business in connection with 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $2.30 bu; domestic wheat, $2.20; 
corn, $1.60; rye, $1.90; barley, $1.20; 
oats, 80c. 

It is stated that Baltimore and other 
north Atlantic ports will be included in 
the investigation of terminal charges 
now being conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 280,370 bus wheat, 17,583 corn, 
11,488 oats and 439,327 rye; stocks at 
the close, 3,574,856 bus wheat, 47,666 
corn, 225,449 oats, 6,408,211 rye and 460,- 
111 barley. 

Walter A. Frey, president Frey & 
Son, Inc., wholesale grocers and fiour, 
was tendered an appreciation dinner by 
the executive committee of the Quality 


Service Stores at the Hotel Emerson on . 


the evening of Jan. 14. 

A. W. Mears, head of White & Co., 
Baltimore, and the Harry E. White Co., 
New York, flour distributors and ex- 
porters, who also is president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs and the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, has 
just been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Marine Bank of this city. 

It is reported the Shipping Board 
service operated from Baltimore and 
other north Atlantic ports to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam by the Black Diamond 
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Steamship Corporation will be known 
hereafter ‘as the American Diamond 
Line; also that the government’s serv- 
ice from the north Atlantic district to 
French Atlantic ports, operated by the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., has been re- 
named the America France Line. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
C. R. McClave, president Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont; H. B. 
Smith, of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C; E. Pennington, rep- 
resenting the Transit Milling Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Thomas C. Bowling, secretary 
and manager Jefferson Milling Co., 
Charles Town, W. Va; Franklin L. Lewi, 
of the Buckwheat, Feed & Grain Co., 
New York; Frederick G. Winter, with 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

In the suit of Johnson & Higgins, in- 
surance brokers, New York, against John 
H. Gildea, Jr., their former local agent, 
for alleged violation of contract, the 
United States circuit court of ap- 
pears in an opinion affirming the de- 
cision of the district court here, holds 
that defendant must pay plaintiffs a 
certain proportion of profits, with in- 
terest, accruing from fire insurance busi- 
ness conducted by him in Baltimore be- 
tween Jan, 1, 1906, and March 30, 1923, 
or aggregating, it is claimed, $113,499.46. 

Cards are out announcing the mar- 
riage of Rufus Eichelberger McCosh 
and Miss Dwinelle Benthall, on Dec. 24, 
1924, at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. and Mrs. 
McCosh will be at home after Jan. 10 
at the Halifax, 6376 Yucca Street, Hol- 
lywood, Cal. Mr. McCosh, who for 20 
years was a millers’ agent representing 
leading mills of the country at Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, recently left 
here ostensibly to seek his fortune on 
the Pacific Coast without giving any one 
the slightest intimation as to his real 
purpose in going west. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

There is nothing encouraging to re- 
port in local flour conditions. The week 
just closed has been extremely dull, and 
all flour salesmen are bewailing the slow- 
ness of the market. Despite the higher 
wheat prices, local flour buyers have 
maintained their conservative position as 
regards the purchase of flour; and while 
from the mill point of view the market 
looks very strong, they still believe that 
the present high level of wheat values 
cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

A few of the larger buyers are re- 
ported to be well supplied with flour for 
their current needs, and can await de- 
velopments before coming into the mar- 
ket again. It is a different story, how- 
ever, with the small baker and jobber. 
They are in a position where they will 
soon be forced to buy. 

Labor conditions in the mill towns of 
New England are seriously affecting the 
flour demand in these sections. The 10 
per cent reduction in wages in Fall River, 
New Bedford, and other textile centers 
has resulted in a number of operatives 
going on strike, and is likely to be fol- 
lowed by many more. Flour retailers do 
not want any surplus stock on hand until 
they see some profit, and, therefore, a 
quiet period for some time is expected. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, on 
Jan. 17: spring patents, special short 
$10.90@11.10, standard patents $9.75@ 
10.85, first clear $8.50@9.70; hard winter 
patents, $9.60@10.40; soft winter patents 
$9.60@10.40, straight $9.25@9.60, clear 
$8.25@9. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Jan. 17, with com- 
parisons: i 


7~Receipts— -Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wiewr, Obin.... SL600 BATTS  scces. severe 
Wheat, bus... 8,000 24,000 226,502 629,619 
Cae, WER. 0456. tsves 8,075 én 8,386 
Oats, bus..... 10,450 21,125 321,057 198,385 
Bye. WEB. ... A are 842,112 255,152 
Barley, bus... 6,250 ..... 186,486 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 40 . er eee 
Corn meal, bbls Pr ee tents. £66%0 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,850 oe 3 ceece evece 
Oatmeal, sacks. 8 we dveee.” edwe's 


A dull market for corn meal existed 
last week. Granulated yellow was un- 
changed at $3.35, bolted yellow at $3.30, 
feeding meal and cracked corn a shade 
higher at $2.75, all in 100-Ib sacks. Oat- 
meal was firm, with a good demand. 
Rolled was quoted at $3.50 and cut and 
ground at $3.85, in 90-Ib sacks. Rye flour 
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was very firm, with good demand. Choice 
white patent was quoted at $8.50@8.75, 
with standard patent at $8.15@8.40, all 
in 100’s. 

NOTES 

The Reading (Mass.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $35,000 capital. 
Moulton Cox is president and treasurer. 

Visitors on ’change recently include C. 
A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. Co., 
miller, Kent, Ohio, and R. L. Groff, of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Joseph Ziedzwecki, 
baker, New Britain, Conn., with liabili- 
ties of $61,037 and assets of $25,150. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Jan. 17: to London, 50,000 
bus bonded oats; to Glasgow, 8,400 bus 
bonded barley; to Antwerp, 1,800 bus 
bonded wheat. 

Edward S. Goulston, a director of the 
Berwick Cake Co., and a prominent Bos- 
ton attorney, died Jan. 9, from pneu- 
monia, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was 56 years old. 

The monthly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held Jan. 14 at the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. S. G. Thom- 
as, Utica, N. Y., was the chief speaker. 

A sale of 4,000 bbls Pacific Coast soft 
winter wheat straight flours was made 
last week, in Boston, at a price equal to 
$7.76 bbl in bulk, or $8.16 in cotton, 
Boston wharf charges paid. This is con- 
siderably under quotations for New York 
state flours. 

Breakfast cereals, including corn prod- 
ucts, have been advanced Ic a package, 
at retail, in the Boston market. In chain 
stores, where cut prices prevail, the ad- 
vance has been 2c. The price of rye 
bread, at retail, has been raised lc loaf 


by small bakers. 
Louis W. DePass. 





“PROFIT AND LOSS”’ MARKS 
STRAIGHT ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Ruminate means “chew the cud.” Why 
ruminate or travel in circles? Why not 
take the straight one-way road to suc- 
cess? 

When a brother miller slips, give him 
a hand, instead of kicking him back. 
Most of us have confidence in one an- 
other and know that we are in the game 
for the same purpose—livelihood. Let’s 
commence to eliminate some of the many 
bad practices—put our shoulder to the 
wheel and do our part, instead of letting 
the willing ones go it alone! No indi- 
vidual miller can soften our bed. 

Our business, unfortunately, has so 
many unpleasant spots in it that it is 
high time that corrective measures are 
taken to offset some of our bad ones, if 
we are going to go ahead and make this 
business healthy. ; 

One that comes to our mind right now 
is flour prices, which, correctly figured 
for 60 days’ delivery, should be some- 
thing like this: 4.6 times 15c over May, 
minus .80 for feed, plus milling cost, 
legitimate profit, sacks and selling and 
advertising, equals flour cost. For April 
and May delivery, sufficient margin 
should be added to the above to protect 
yourself against any increase in wheat 
premiums. 

There is no reason why the milling 
business in April and May should not be 
just as profitable as it is in August and 
September, and whether or not the spring 
business is as good as the fall business 
depends entirely on us, who are in the 
industry. In other words, it will be 
necessary that there be a general tight- 
ening up all the way down the line, from 
mill heads to the salesmen in the field. 
Every business, with the exception of 
one or two, is enjoying a very prosperous 
year, and why should not the miller re- 
ceive his just and due portion? 

Yours truly, 
Prorit anv Loss. 





CREAM CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal 
per barrel in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Jan. 20, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.80; St. Louis, 
$5.75; Little Rock, Ark., $5.95; Mem- 
phis, $6.05; New Orleans, $6.40; Louisi- 
ana (group 1), $6.15. 
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FARM PRODUCTION AND HOME NEEDS 


(Continued from page 227.) 


“Furthermore, a similar series of cal- 
culations would indicate that we can sup- 
ply any growth of population or con- 
sumption by an increase in production 
from the marginal lands and intensive 
cultivation, but it will follow, in order 
to do it, that there must be constant in- 
crease in the marginal profit to the 
farmer. 

“If the above view of national policy 
is correct, it seems to me that there are 
one or two deductions that can be made. 
The first is that the American farmer 
will never be upon a stable basis so long 
as he is dependent on the one side on 
competition with cheap foreign labor and 
lowered standards of living in the ex- 
port market; that he will never be on a 
stable basis so long as he is competing 
with imported foodstuffs likewise pro- 
duced under lower standards of living in 
the import market; that our drive must 
be for a balanced agriculture tuned to 
the domestic market increasing in its 
productivity as the consumptive demand 
of our country requires. Second, that 
any proposal or plan which will result in 
further unbalance by stimulation of any 
given commodity for export is necessarily 
a negation of this whole conception, and 
therefore means, in the long run, a lesser 
return to American agriculture, and im- 
plies certain national dangers in depend- 
ence upon foreign food supply. 

“There are two very definite directions 
in which these policies can be supported 
and in large measure accomplished. The 
first’is to maintain a tariff on agricul- 
tural products on such a basis as will 
stimulate domestic production, and I may 
add this may be done at no consequential 
charge upon the consumer in proportion 
to his gains from a national policy of 
this character. The application of tariff 
principles should provide for agriculture 
the same value in stimulating domestic 
production as has been the case in in- 
dustry. 

“The second direction must be the de- 
velopment of increased domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural products per 
capita of population. This can only take 
place through development of a higher 
general buying power. In other words, 
a higher standard of living of the whole 
population. In turn this can only be 
brought about by the elimination of waste 
and increase in efficiency in our whole 
production and distribution system. 
There is room for 20 or 30 per cent in- 
crease in our standards of living today. 
This embraces the development of co- 
operative marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, but co-operative marketing by 
farmers is only one sector of the whole 
battle against waste and for increase in 
efficiency. 

“The farmer is as much interested in 
what he buys and what he pays in rail- 
road rates and for other services as he is 
in the prices he receives for what he 
sells; therefore the elimination of waste 
and increase in efficiency in each sector 
of our whole production and distribution 
system is just as important as that rem- 
edy which can be applied through co- 
operative marketing. 

“The elimination of waste and increase 
in general economic efficiency directly 
helps the farmer in three directions: it 
reduces the cost of things he buys; it 
increases the return on what he sells; it 
increases the consumption of agricul- 
tural products. 

“The wage-earner today is receiving an 
average of 100 per cent over pre-war 
wages; the cost of living is about 72 per 
cent above pre-war; therefore our work- 
ers have more buying power than in pre- 
war days,—whereas the standard of liv- 
ing of our farmers certainly shows no 
increase, and in certain branches of the 
agricultural industry it has not even been 
maintained. Our job is to attack the 
national problem of how to lift the 
farmer up to this level. It is not to 
engage in policies that will drag down 
the standards of living of our workers 
and city people. Any such policies will 
tend to bring renewed disaster to our 
farmers through curtailment of our do- 
mestic market. Any one who wants cor- 
roboration of the importance of this 
statement has only to examine the rela- 
tive consumption of. farm products in 


1923-24 when we had full employment at 
high wages, compared to that during the 
disastrous unemployment in 1921. 

“IT wish at once to make it clear that 
in speaking of waste I do not mean 
waste in the sense of willful waste, but 
economic waste, which is the natural out- 
growth of a competitive system; I do 
not mean the waste that any single in- 
dividual can correct by his own initia- 
tive, but the waste that can only find 
remedy in collective action. Our indus- 
trial and distribution services are indi- 
vidually of the highest efficiency in the 
world; it is in their collective action that 
we can find progress. 

“The kinds of waste that cause costly 
losses may be partly catalogued: 

1. Waste from speculation, relaxation of 
effort and extravagance of booms, with the 
infinite waste from unemployment and bank- 
ruptcy which comes with the inevitable 
slump. 

2. Waste from excessive seasonal charac- 
ter of production and distribution. 

3. Waste caused through lack of informa- 
tion as to national stocks, of production 
and consumption, with its attendant risk 
and speculation. 

4. Waste from lack of standards of qual- 
ity and grades, 

5. Waste from unnecessary multiplication 
of terms, sizes, varieties. 

6. Waste from the lack of uniformity of 
business practices in terms and documents, 
with resultant misunderstandings, frauds 
and disputes. 

7. Waste due to deterioration of com- 
modities. 

8. Waste due to inadequate transporta- 
tion and terminals, to inefficient loading and 
shipping, and unnecessary haulage. 

9. Waste due to disorderly marketing, 
particularly of perishables, with its attend- 
ant gluts and famines. 

10. Waste due to too many links in the 
distribution chain and too many chains in 
the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12. Waste due to destructive competition 
of people who are in fact exhausting their 
capital through little understanding of the 
fundamentals of business in which they are 
engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expenditure 
of effort and money in advertising and sales 
promotion effort, without adequate basic in- 
formation on which to base sales production. 

14. Waste due to unfair practices of a 
small minority. 

15. A multitude of wastes in use of ma- 
terials, in unnecessary fire destruction, in 
traffic accidents and many other directions. 

“These wastes are not the small change 
of industry and commerce. There is 
scarcely a step in this accomplishment 
of squeezing out waste which does not 
interpret itself in millions of dollars of 
annual saving. 

“Government assistance can be ren- 
dered to co-operative marketing, and 
should be rendered in a far more forcible 
and constructive way than hitherto. And 
again, by stimulating organization itself 
and not by regulation. It appears to 
me that there is need from the govern- 
ment in this case: 

1. Authorization to collective action with- 
out interference of the restraint of trade 
laws for overcoming gluts and famines. 

2. Independent inspection of accounts to 
all who wish it, which will establish the 
same confidence in members of co-opératives 
as in depositors in banks. 

8. Pressures which will ultimately estab- 
lish in distribution the grades and standards 
which are approved by a majority of pro- 
ducers. 

4. The establishment of financial reliabil- 
ity of distributors which will eliminate re- 
jections and frauds through standards, in- 
spection and arbitration. 

5. Stimulation of associations or ex- 
changes in the terminals which will co- 
operate to secure a remedy for terminal 
conditions. 

6. Better service in advance and leader- 
shiv as to co-operative organization and as 
to better adjustment of supply to demand. 

“These principles in legislation should 
speed up economic forces. They are not 
paternalism—they are help to the or- 
ganization of the constructive forces of 
the community.” 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

While the flour situation in general is 
quiet, the mills advise a little better 
demand from small buyers in mixed car 
orders. Most large buyers have suffi- 
cient stocks on hand or contracts com- 
ing. Mills are mostly engaged in grind- 
ing on old business. Low grades are in 
excellent demand, owing to their relative 
cheapness, but the supply is meager. 

The durum mill booked a fair busi- 
ness, largely in car lots. No. 2 semolina 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 17, 
was quoted at 5%@6c lb, and durum 
patent 1,c less. 
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Nominal prices, Jan. 17, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1925 1924 
Family patent ....$9.35@9.60 $6.20@6.45 
Bakers patent 9.10@9.35 6.00@6.20 
First clear, jute...... 7.80@7.95 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 

The outside interest ih rye flour con- 
tinuies very limited. The recent few scat- 
tered inquiries did not result in much 
actual business being booked. The cash 
and future positions show decided 
strength, and world situation bullish. 
Quotations in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 


. Jan. 17: pure white, $8.20; No. 2 straight, 


$7.65; No. 3 dark, $6.35; No. 5 blend, 
$7.55; No. 8 rye, $6.80. 

Duluth-Superior flour output; as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 11-17 13,500 37 
Previous week 16,395 44 
SOP BD ccscecns cine 12,470 34 
Be DGS GD 0.5 c5:0 0-0 44008 24,315 66 


Cash advances and the small move- 
ment have slackened wheat buying op- 
erations. There is very little spring 
wheat coming in, and offers are readily 
salable within the old spreads. Receipts 
show up somewhat better as regards 
durum, where the usual mill and elevator 
demand cared for the cars tendered. 
However, there seems to be an under- 
current of easiness in bids, but as yet 
no changes are recorded. No. 1 dark 
closed, Jan. 17, at $1.79@1.97%; No. 2, 
$1.7744@1.93%; No. 3, $1.75%@1.89%. 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.774%@1.81%. 
Market scored a 5@61,¢ advance. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

oa Amber durum——, —Durum— 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
10... 184% @2135% 183% @213% 1825 180% 
12... 187% @216% 186% @216% 
13... 187% @216% 186% @216% 
14... 187% @216% 186% @216% 
15... 186% @215% 185% @215% 
16... 187% @216% 186% @216% 
17... 190% @219% 189% @219% 





The lighter run of oats to this market 
is reflected in a narrowing in the volume 
of cash trade. No. 3 white on track and 
to arrive closed Jan. 17 at 5614¢, hold- 
ing its 7c discount under Chicago May. 

Spotted and meager receipts of barley 
operate to hold the cash situation dull, 
and are limiting business to an exceed- 
ingly light volume. The range of bids 
remains unchanged at 74@90c. 

Export news and the general bullish 
world situation as regards grain acted 
as an uplifting influence in the rye mar- 
ket, and was responsible for a 4%e ad- 
vance in the week ending Jan. 17. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 10, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7~——Receipts—— -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 67 28 211 86 97 43 
Durum .... 105 140 §=6539 96 103 120 
Winter .... 4 5 ar os 15 ‘ 
Bonded .... 8 . ee ‘ 
Totals 184 173 750 #182 215 163 
oo ee > 60 2 a os 5 
See 64442 355 44 2 3 
Bonded... os ° 4 _ ° 
See 150 126 550 10 
Barley .... 4 5 11 26 
Bonded... i 20 o* ss we ‘ 
Flaxseed .. 28 18 26 78 45 62 
Bonded... 1 3 oe 1 . “8 
NOTES 


Two concerns are said to be looking 
over bay front sites as possible locations 
for elevators. One is a Chicago com- 
pany and the other is located in Minne- 
apolis. 

The annual banquet of the sales force 
of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. was held 
at the Holland Hotel, Duluth, Jan. 17, 
with 55 present. H. W. Zinsmaster pre- 
sided as toastmaster, and an entertaining 
program was given. 

According to the estimate of O. E. 
Dahly, local collector of customs, ex- 
ports from Duluth-Superior for the 1924 
calendar year will exceed 1923 figures 
by nearly 50 per cent. The December 
figures have not been completed, but ex- 
ports for the first 11 months showed a 
ralue of $606,533.19. 

Receipts of durum wheat Jan. 19 were 
considerably larger than formerly, and 
caused a decline of 5c in No. 1 and No. 
2 amber prices to a basis price of 25c 
over May. Choice cars still command 
liberal premiums, due to their scarcity. 
Spring wheat cars of high protein con- 
tent bring top prices. 

F. G. Carson. 
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SEATTLE 

Buyers in north coast markets are less 
and less inclined, as flour prices climb 
to higher levels, to be influenced thereby 
to stock up. They prefer to let the fu- 
ture take care of itself rather than to 
take any chance of being loaded up with 
high-priced flour in the event of a break 
in values. Local mills and the few out- 
side which carry flour stocks at dis- 
tributing centers are, as a result, doing 
a larger share of the business than for- 
merly. 

Export sales have shown no improve- 
ment, excepting for cut-offs (clears). 
Stocks of this grade having been in- 
creasing for some time without any 
market at the price demanded, a num- 
ber of the mills reduced quotations suffi- 
ciently to make a clean-up, selling clears, 
which usually demand a good premium 
over straights, to the United Kingdom 
at the same price as straights, or at a 
discount. 

Inquiry from the Atlantic seaboard 
and from the southeastern Atlantic 
states has been more active, and some 
business has recently been done in those 
markets. 

Washington flour quotations were ad- 
vanced on an average 20c bbl last week. 
Quotations, straight car lots, coast, at 
the close: family patent, $10@10.40 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; export straights and 
cut-off, 49's, $7.85, f.a.s; bakers patent, 
$10.10@10.25, 98's; pastry flour, $8@ 
8.80, 98’s; blends, ‘made from Montana 
and/or Dakota, and Pacific hard wheats, 
$9.80@ 10.55. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, at last week’s close, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $10.45@10.95 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $9.80@10.05. 

Trading in coast wheats was extreme- 
ly limited last week. Most mills have 
sufficient for the limited flour business 
passing, and exporters are unable to do 
business at the present level. 

WwW ashington wheats, sacked, coast, Jan. 
16: western white, $1.85 bu; western red, 
$1.84; Big Bend blue-stem and _ baart, 
$2.17@2.19; Montana dark northern 
spring, 13 per cent protein, bulk, $2.21 
@2.22, Persistent reports of sales of 
Kansas wheat to north coast millers ap- 
pear to be without foundation. Kansas 
Turkey, 13 per cent protein, delivered 
north Pacific Coast, would cost about 
12¢c bu above similar grades of Montana 
spring wheat. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Jan. 11-17 .. ‘ . 25,335 48 
Previous week 23,861 45 
BOOk GMO .sscs> > om = 80 
Two years ago .. Pre re 71 
Three years ago : 31, 091 59 
Four years ago . 22,916 43 
Five years ago . 25,655 49 


Output of Tecoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

gem, 12-87 .... ‘ 11,887 21 
Previous week - 12,923 23 
ROOT GHG. sacs . 48,166 85 
Two years ago : -. 31,306 55 
Three years ago 4 ns 38,557 68 
Four years ago. ‘nee’. See 33 
Five years ago ... .. 57,290 100 


NOTES 
W. P. Fisher, first vice president 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is in 
California on a business trip. 


J. K. Smith, of San Francisco, in 


charge of the grain department of the 
Sperry Flour Co., inspected the various 
north coast plants of the company last 
week. Mr. Smith stated that the clean- 
up of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
this year will be more thorough than 


ever before. He estimated that at the 
present time the farmers of that section 
control only 15 per cent of the crop, and 
have but 8 per cent in their own hands. 


An examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will hold a hearing 
at Boise, Idaho, Feb. 9, on the suspen- 
sion by the Commission of a tariff in- 
creasing rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from northern Idaho to points in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Northern Pacific Tariff 2815-F pro- 
vides that, effective Feb. 1, a transit 
charge of 2%c ewt will be made on ship- 
ments of grain from certain Montana 
points, stopped at intermediate points 
for milling in transit for California 
destinations. No charge was made un- 
der previous tariffs. The coast mills 
have asked for suspension of the new 
tariff excepting in the case of transit 
houses on tidewater which load direct 
to steamer. 

Referring to the announcement pre- 
viously made, that, effective Jan. 1, 1925, 
the domestic business heretofore con- 
ducted under the name of the Portland 
Flour Mills Co. would be conducted un- 
der the name of the parent company, the 
Sperry Flour Co., the latter states that 
it is continuing to market some of the 
Portland Flour Mills Co.’s old brands, 
but has adopted them as Sperry Flour 
Co. brands; also that it has combined the 
cereal brands of the two companies and 
is about to put on the market a new 
labe], a combination of the old Olympic 
and Sperry red packages. In its foreign 
trade its business will continue to be 
done in the name of the Portland Flour 
Mills Co. as well as the Sperry Flour 
Co. through the various agencies and 
under the various brands which have 
been in existence for many years. 


GREAT FALLS 


With wheat prices advancing at an 
average rate of almost 2c a day, it is 
not surprising to find frequent, changes 
in flour and feed quotations, and there 
has been another advance in the price 
of flours. Current prices: patent flour 
$9.75 bbl, and first clear $7.90, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 


Mrs. Fannie Silverthorne has _pur- 
chased the Gilmore Bakery, Lewistown. 


Sweepstakes for the best wheat shown 
at the annual farmers’ meeting and seed 
growers’ exposition held recently at the 
Montana State Agricultural College in 
Bozeman went to Claude Tandy, of 
Scobey, for the Karmount variety. 


A. L. Hammell, acting superintendent 
of the American Railway Express Co.'s 
Great Falls office, has completed a sur- 
vey of the territory, and reports that 
the amount of wheat still held by farm- 
ers in the northeastern portion of the 
state is fully 35 per cent. 


Joun A. Curry.’ 


LOS ANGELES 

The local flour market has taken on 
a very much firmer tone, and nearly all 
commodities are in demand. Receipts 
during the past week were a little better 
than in the corresponding week of last 
year, and prices in all divisions were 
firm, with an upward trend. Few cars 
were left on the tracks. 

Local millers are optimistic. During 
the next few weeks central western 
wheat is expected to make its appear- 
ance, and it is thought this will cause an 


_ advance in prices. 


Flour quotations on Jan. 16: California 
family patents $10.20, basis 49’s; Cali- 
fornia bakers $10, California pastry 
$9.40, Washington and Oregon bakers 


$8.70, Kansas bakers $9.95, Idaho bakers 
$9.70, basis 98’s. 

Grain quotations on Jan. 16: No. 3 
yellow corn $2.63 cwt, No. 2 western red 
$3.15; No. 2 feed barley, $2.37144@2.40; 
white oats, $2.42. 

Cottonseed meal has shown an advance 
of $2 ton, and is. now quoted at $44. 
Rolled barley is unchanged at $53. 


NOTES 

O. H. Morgan, vice president Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., is in Ogden, Utah, 
on business. 

F. A. Brown, vice president Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., is attending a direc- 
tors’ meeting of the company at San 
Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Making another substantial increase in 
prices, flour during the past week 
climbed very nearly to war-time prices, 
and bread within a cent per loaf thereof. 
Predictions are freely made, that bakers 
will find it necessary to add this addi- 
tional cent in the very near future, even 
should flour prices remain the same. 

Bakers seem convinced that flour 
prices will not recede, and are in the 
market more freely, though buying is 
largely limited to orders for one month 
or less. 

San Francisco companies quote family 
patents at $10.30 bbl, hard wheat flours 
$10.20, bakers flours $10.40@10.60, soft 
wheat flours $10.20@10.60, basis 49-Ib 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. The increase has not affected rye 
or rice products. 

Bakers flours from other states were 
advanced somewhat, the quotations at 
the end of the week including Kansas 
standards $9.50@9.75, Idaho standards 
$9.40@9.70, Washington-Oregon _ blue- 
stem. patents $9.50@9.75, basis 49-lb cot- 
ton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other common points. 

Wheat prices have advanced to $3.20 
ewt, or approximately $2.05 bu, the high- 
est for more than a year and nearly the 
war-time figure, Only a limited supply 
is offered, because of the general crop 
shortage in this state. Portland figures 
reported were $2.21 for dark northern 
spring from Montana, $2.14 for Wash- 
ington blue-stem and $2 for ordinary 
blue-stem. 

NOTES 

M. J. O’Neill, of the O’Neill Grain Co., 
Spokane, was a business visitor in San 
Francisco last week. 

Among recent visitors to San Fran- 
cisco was H. Schmidt, president Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Co., Kansas City. 

Rains continued throughout California 


during the past week, with assurance of - 


abundant moisture for crops and _ irri- 
gation this year. 

Big cargoes of 1925 sugar from Hawaii 
are arriving on the Pacific Coast, 117,- 
846 bags coming on the steamer Matsonia 
for the Crockett refinery. 

California seed men are watching with 
interest the preparations for Idaho’s an- 
nual state seed show, to be held Feb. 3-7 
at Boise. A total of $1,500 in cash 
prizes is to be given this year. 

Frank Connelly, secretary Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association of San Francisco, an- 
nounces new retail prices for flour, as 
follows: $3.13 for 49-Ib sacks, $1.62 for 
2416-Ib sacks and 70c for 10-Ib sacks. 
He forecasts another increase in bread 
pricés. 

That the Wheat Treats Co., Oakland, 
Cal., anticipates building a: new cereal 
plant this year was announced in con- 


nection with the eompany’s exhibit at the . 


East Bay Industrial Exposition. It now 
has a small mill in Oakland, making 
breakfast cereals.and pancake flours. 


Saul Magner, of Scott, Magner & Mill- 
er, dealers in hay and grain, paints and 
oils, was indicted by the federal grand 
jury in San Francisco on the charge of 
defrauding the United States govern- 
ment in income tax returns. The alle- 
gations are relative to returns of 1921 
and 1922, it being claimed that $10,000 
more should have Bone paid, 

Much interest has been taken by grain 
men in the new appointments for the 
California state railroad commission, be- 
cause of the power of that board in re- 
gard to railroad tariffs, traffic rules and 
facilities for moving grain and flour. 
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The new members of the board are 
George D. Squires, formerly of the in- 
surance commission, and Ezra Decoto, 
former district attorney of Alameda 
County, and the holdovers Clyde L. Sea- 
vey, Egerton Shore and Harley W. 
Brundige. One of the first tasks of this 
new commission will be to hear a peti- 
tion of three railroads for advanced 
freight rates on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts from Stockton to San Francisco Bay 
points. 

W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., contributed a special article to the 
financial page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle during the past week explain- 
ing the reasons for the increased flour 
prices. He gave figures to show that the 
average individual pays only 20c more 
for bread during a month than under 
the lower prices, and adds: “This is very 
little when it is considered that the farm- 
er, upon whom we depend for clothing 
and foods, is receiving the benefit, and 
if the farmer enjoys a fair share of 
profit from his production, the consumer 
will pay just what he should pay—no 
more and no less. It must be remem- 
bered that if the farmers of the world 
failed to produce anything for one year, 
every one would starve.” 

W. E. Zurrann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market continued its ad- 
vance last week, and the rise was accom- 
panied by better local buying. Mills 
estimate their sales generally as show- 
ing a 10 per cent increase. Listed prices 
at the close of last week: family patents, 
$10.05; bakers hard wheat, $10.25; bak- 
ers blue-stem patents, $10.15. 

There is a little oriental business pass- 
ing but, on the whole, the export flour 
market is quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Jan. 11-17 yest oa --. 43,895 70 
Previous week ............ 39,060 63 
FeO? OBO .sece- ere err. 91 
Two years ago ............ 87,619 65 
Three years ago ........... 31,784 * 55 
Four years ago..... ---. 27,058 56 
Five years ago............ 24,536 57 


Mills have been more or less regular 
buyers of wheat during the week but, as 
heretofore, most of the dealings here 
were among local traders. The market 
ruled very firm at the top prices of the 
season. Exchange bids at the close of 
last week: hard white, $2 bu; soft white, 
$1.87144; western white, $1.86%4; hard 
winter, $1.87; northern spring, $1.88; 
western red, $1.82; big Bend blue-stem, 
$2.15. 

MERCHANTS EXCHANGE ELECTION 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange the old board of direc- 
tors was re-elected as follows: F. L. 
Shull, D. A. Pattullo, C. E. Dant, J. C. 
Settle, John H. Burgard, R. B. Wilcox, 
E. Ehrman, F. H. ond N. A. Leach, 
George Powell, C. R. Jones and F. C. 
Knapp. The directors will probably 
meet this week to elect officers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





COST OF LIVING IN ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Enoe.—In the National Asso- 
ciation Review of Dec. 26 a table is giv- 
en showing the average percentage in- 
crease in the cost of living in Great 
Britain from January, 1915, to Decem- 
ber, 1924, by months. The table in- 
cludes items such as food, rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel, light, etc., and shows that in 
January, 1915, the rise in the cost of 
living amounted to between 10 and 15 
per cent, but by the end of the year 
it was 35 per cent. Gradually, month 
by month, the figures crept up, and at 
the end of 1916 the increase was 65 per 
cent, at the end of 1917 85 per cent, 
1918 120 per cent, 1919 125 per cent, 
and at the end of 1920 169 per cent, 
after having touched 176 per cent the 
previous month. From then onward it 
began to drop, and the lowest point of 
all occurred in June, 1923, and June, 
1924, at 69 per cent. In December, 1924, 
it had risen again to 81 per cent. These 
figures entitle operative bakers in cer- 
tain districts, such as Bristol, to a 


higher rate of pay, and accordingly they 

have received an increase of Is 3d per 

week, —s the minimum wage of table 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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NEWS FROM EASTERN EUROPE 





Advancing Wheat Prices Result From Shortage of Supplies—Proposed Austri- 
an Duty Meets Popular Opposition— Speculation in Grain in 
Roumania—The Milling Year in Czechoslovakia 


AUSTRIA 

Buparest, Dec, 22.—The Vienna grain 
and flour market is ruled chiefly by news 
concerning the big advance which has 
taken place in American markets. The 
brisk demand in France, Belgium and 
Holland obliges Austrian millers to grant 
high prices for foreign wheats. In view 
of the considerable shortage in Roumania 
and Bulgaria, which countries have no 
wheat surplus, and of the small surplus 
in Jugoslavia, which is wanted by Hun- 
gary, Austria and Czechoslovakia, the 
Vienna Produce Exchange is very firm. 
Home grown wheat commands nearly 
500,000 crowns per 220 lbs, while Hun- 
garian and Jugoslavian wheats fetch 
over 550,000 crowns. 

The proposed introduction of wheat 
and flour duties would contribute to a 
further adyance of prices and, there- 
fore, public opinion has united against 
the inopportune introduction of such 
duties, which would serve only the one 
sided interests of a Vienna milling trust, 
consisting of the firms of Schéller & Co., 
Vonwiller & Co., and Keller & Co., Vien- 
na. The proposed flour duty would 
amount to three gold crowns, equaling 
about 45,000 paper crowns per 220 lbs. 
The high price of bread resulting from 
such an import duty would mean a heavy 
burden, not only on consumers, but also 
on Austrian industry, the competitive 
power of which would be sensibly cur- 
tailed by the high cost of production as 
a result of the higher wages and sal- 
aries caused by the higher cost of living. 

Austria has a vital interest in preserv- 
ing the export of her manufactured 
goods. The food situation of central 
Europe is so difficult and the import re- 
quirements are so considerable, that in 
a period of high grain and flour prices, 
and with prices rising in America every 
day, it is quite inconceivable that the 
Austrian government should assume the 
responsibility of contributing to a fur- 
ther. tension of the situation by introduc- 
ing inopportune duties. 

Bené Scuwarz. 


HUNGARY 

Buparest, Dec. 22.—The agricultural 
situation has become worse. The long 
drouth which prevailed in September 
and October, and insect damage, which 
has affected the young seedlings, has giv- 
en rise to complaints, the more so as 
germination is not satisfactory in some 
places. After a spell of frosty weather 
the temperature has risen and the cover 
of snow melted away. The start was 
not. fortunate but with mild weather and 
good rains the situation may improve. 

The grain and flour market is quite 
featureless. On the Budapest Corn Ex- 
change the trade consists of only trifling 
quantities, on some days not more than 
four to five carloads of wheat. Millers 
abstain from purchases on account of the 


* bad flour trade and, therefore, the local 


grain market is slow to follow the ad- 
vance of those in America. Owners 
withhold their wheat in the expectation 
of higher prices, which in their opinion 
will be obtainable in the spring months, 
because the margin between exporters’ 
surpluses and Europe’s, import require- 
ments is narrow. 

The reintroduction of free wheat and 
rye proves to have been an economic 
blunder, for the following reasons: the 
yield of wheat and rye has turned out 
unsatisfactory as regards quantity; on 
the other hand, the home consumption 
of bread and farinaceous food has in- 
creased, owing to the high prices of meat 
(meat consumption having been cut 
down to about one fourth of the pre- 
war figure). 

A revision of export figures shows that 
since the commencement of the new 
cereal year Hungary has exported more 
wheat and rye than was reasonable. The 
official statistics embrace only the ex- 
ports until the end of September, but 
on the basis of reliable commercial esti- 
mates, at the end of November the bal- 
ance was as follows: 

Wheat and rye harvested as per offi- 


. wheat prices. 


cial estimate 19,570,000 quintals; export- 
ed up to the end of November: wheat 
and rye, 3,240,000 quintals, wheat and 
rye flour, 880,000; remaining for home 
consumption, 6,900,000,—making a total 
of 11,020,000 quintals and leaving a bal- 
ance of 8,550,000. 

Under these circumstances the Hun- 
garian mills are quite right in claiming 
from their government the prohibition 
of further wheat and rye exports, or at 
least the introduction of export duties 
for raw wheat and rye, otherwise an 
awkward situation is likely to be created 
in the spring months, because Austria 
and Czechoslovakia will take away from 
us the wheat and rye which the country 
needs to fill up home requirements. 

It is noteworthy that Hungary has ex- 
ported about four times as much wheat 
and rye as flour, and this fact is throw- 
ing a sharp light upon the unsatisfactory 
situation of Hungarian milling industry. 
Our neighbors follow a policy tending 
to promote flour export and to restrict 
the cereal export: Roumania is levying 
an export duty of 46 lei on wheat and 
only 28 on flour, Jugoslavia 16 dinars on 
wheat and no duty at all on flour; in 
Austria the turnover tax for flour is 
twice as much as that for wheat. 

Under such circumstances and after a 
crop which leaves only a small surplus 
of wheat and rye, it is unreasonable that 
these cereals be exported from Hungary 
on a scale exceeding the surplus and 
endangering the home consumption. The 
government yielded to the pressure of 
grain traders when permitting the free 
export of wheat and rye and aimed at an 
improvement of the trade balance, but in 
view of this year’s unsatisfactory crop 
yield it ought to have postponed the 
abolition of the restrictions imposed up- 
on the export of cereals. 

Our corn crop was a record one, and 
we have a considerable export surplus. 
Czechoslovakia takes much interest in 
Hungarian corn, but we have to com- 
pete with that from Jugoslavia, which 
is very cheap. 

The negotiations tending to the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia have begun. The Hun- 
garian milling industry is highly inter- 
ested in this question, because Czecho- 
sloVakia is one of the most important 
markets for the surplus output of Hun- 
garian top grade flours, and the compe- 
tition there of American, French, Italian 
and Roumanian flours is very keen. Be- 
fore the war, when Czechoslovakia 
formed a part of the Austro-Hungarian 
common custom territory, Hungarian 
mills supplied Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia with almost the whole of their 
flour import requirements, as the high 
import duty proved an efficacious protec- 
tion against foreign flours. 

The license system ruling in Czecho- 
slovakia has badly curtailed our flour 
export into the republic, the government 
of which often declines to grant such 
licenses. On the occasion of the nego- 
tiations which have now begun, Hun- 
garian mills are striving to obtain the 


- abolition of the license system and of 


all restrictions interfering with the ex- 
port of Hungarian flour. As Czecho- 
slovakia has a vital interest in preserv- 
ing Hungarian markets for the surplus 
of her industrial production, the hope 
is justified that the negotiations will re- 
sult in a reasonable compromise. 

The foreign press has published exag- 
gerated reports concerning the insolv- 
ency of the Budapest Grain Trade Co., 
Ltd., which was in an embarrassed posi- 
tion, but there are several rich men on 
the board of directors who are fulfill- 
ing the engagements of the company and 
Budapest mills, which are the chief cred- 
itors of the company, are being paid 
nearly to the full extent of their out- 
standing claims. 

Beno Scuwanrz. 


ROUMANIA 
Buparest, Dec. 22.—The outstanding 
feature is an extraordinary advance in 
It becomes more and more 
evident that the yield of the last wheat 


crop is unsatisfactory, and the growing 
conviction that there is'no wheat sur- 
plus whatever makes farmers and wheat 
owners very cautious. Moreover, there 
were in the last days of November 
heavy snowfalls which lasted almost a 
week and interrupted railway traffic so 
as to bring grain arrivals to a total 
standstill jeopardizing even the food re- 
quirements of ‘the capital. The advance 
in wheat prices since September exceeds 
25 per cent and the average price in the 
Old Kingdom as well as in the newly 
acquired Banat palatinate reached 110,- 
000 lei per carload of 100 quintals. 

The tightness of money is another fac- 
tor interfering with the provisioning of 
the capital, Bukharest, with grain sup- 
plies; therefore, the National Bank of 
Roumania granted to the Creditul In- 
dustrial a loan of 40,000,000 lei for the 
sake of supplying Bukharest mills with 
the funds necessary for grain purchases, 
in exchange for which the said mills are 
bound to manufacture flour types ac- 
cording to the directions of the authori- 
ties, while the flour will have to be sold 
to bakers at maximum prices to be fixed 
by the ministry of industry and com- 
merce. 

Besides the poor crop yield and the 
railway traffic calamities, the abnormally 
high price of wheat is said to be due also 
to speculative maneuvers. The minister 
for industry, Tancred Constantinescu, 
declared that while the government has 
offers for foreign wheat at 118,000 lei 
f.o.b., Galatz, Roumanian wheat owners 
claim 120,000 lei per carload, and that, 
unless the price declines, the government 
will be obliged to decree maximum prices 
and to requisition the wheat supplies in 
order to secure the consumptive require- 
ments of the capital. 

The corn crop was extraordinarily 
abundant, and farmers cover their finan- 
cial wants by selling their corn supplies, 
while wheat is held back. If this situa- 
tion continues, the price of wheat is like- 
ly to rise to the import level. 

Bend Scuwarz. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Buparest, Dec. 22.—The Prague sta- 
tistical office has recently published fig- 
ures concerning the capacity and output 
of the milling industry of this country. 
In the last cereal year, from July 1, 
1923, until the end of June, 1924, 1,096 
mills stopped working and 9,480 (of 
which 226 were engaged in commercial 
milling) have been working, but only 
24.79 per cent of the capacity of. the 
wheat mills, and 29.28 per cent of the 
rye mills could be used. The full com- 
bined output of all the mills amounted to 
5,900,000 quintals of wheat and 7,200,- 
000 quintals of rye, while the yearly 
capacity is 23,800,000 quintals. 

Although the flour trade is nearly at 
a standstill the undertone of. the market 
is strong, because Vienna is without note- 
worthy supplies. In sympathy with the 
world market, much higher prices are ex- 
pected in January. Buyers are reluctant 
to pay the prices claimed by French and 
Hungarian mills. River navigation soon 
will be closed, and in view of the high 
prices of Jugoslavian wheat and of the 
dear railway transport, prices are look- 
ing up. 

Home grown wheat is quoted at 200@ 
218 Czecho crowns, good American flour 
brands, such as Larabee’s Best, at 340, 
Gold Coin at 345, and Star Pilot at 355. 
Western rye is too dear to be imported, 
because German millers, who badly want 
money, sell rye flour at exceedingly 
cheap prices. 

For the time being, quotations of 
American mills cannot be obtained, be- 
cause secondhand sellers, especially 
Hamburg importers, are offering Cana- 
dian. top patents at $8.75, delivered, 
Hamburg, while American mills ask 
$9.60. The price asked for English gran- 
ular flour is 360 Czecho crowns per 220 
lbs, delivered, Tetschen, but this is like- 
wise undersold by secondhand dealers. 
The Stucky Mill, Venice, is still offering 
at 355@360, delivered, Prague. 

However, the market cannot resist 
any longer the continually rising move- 
ment in American market, and the bull- 
ish sentiment is gradually gaining 
ground, but Hungarian and Jugoslavian 
wheat is still considerably cheaper than 
hard -winter.- 

Beno Scuwarz. 
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REQUISITIONING OF WHEAT 
IN ROUMANIA IS OPPOSED 


Braizta, Roumanta, Dec. 23.—The min- 
ister of agriculture and the minister of 
industry and commerce have expressed 
the opinion that no more wheat should 
be requisitioned, as wheat prices here 
have followed the late increases on the 
world market. 

Up to the present 2,140 tons of "de 
luxe” flour and 1,660 tons of wheat have 
been requisitioned in Braila. As part 
of this wheat belongs to the coal miners’ 
co-operative in Petrosani, it has been 
decided to give them back part of it or 
else send them the equivalent in brown 
bread flour ground in Braila. Likewise 
a transport of Jugoslavian wheat in 
transit was requisitioned, but is to be 
released upon diplomatic intervention. 

The town council of Braila has decid- 
ed that the manufacture of flour and 
bread from requisitioned wheat shall be 
at the following prices: 49 per cent white 
bread flour, first quality, about 3.07c lb; 
white bread, first quality 2.84c lb; 24 
per cent brown bread flour, second qual- 
ity, 1.93c lb; brown bread, second qual- 
ity, 1.82c lb; 25 per cent bran, .91c lb. 
The “de luxe” flour requisitioned from 
the mills will be sold at 3.41¢ lb, while 
bread made from this flour (French 
bread, rolls, tc.) will be sold at 3.18¢ 
Ib. Rye flour bread will be sold at 
2.05c lb. Twice a week “de luxe” flour 
will be distributed to the bakers for 
making French bread, but on all the 
other days only flour of the other two 
qualities. The mayor has received an 
address signed by 300 workmen thanking 
him for his energetic handling of the 
bread question. He has declared in the 
town council that no more wheat will be 
requisitioned. 

In Bucharest the mayor has ordered 
bakers to sell black bread at 2.05c lb, 
and white bread at 2.72c. Bakers may 
make bread out of potatoes and first 
quality flour, the price of which is un- 
controlled, and a rye bread, which will 
be sold at 2.05¢ Ib. 

Millers are obliged to sell to bakers 
brown bread flour for 2.05c lb, white 
bread flour, second quality, for 3c lb, 
whereas white bread flour, first quality, 
is uncontrolled. Moreover, they are 
obliged to furnish bakers flour in the 
following proportion: one bag of brown 
bread flour, two bags of white bread 
flour, second quality, and one bag of 
white bread flour, first quality. 

Bakers are obliged to label each loaf 
of bread with their name and address. 
The selling of brown bread in grocery 
shops, bars, restaurants and inns _ is 
strictly prohibited, but up to 9 o'clock 
each day bakers must have in their shops 
bread in sufficient quantity to supply 
the demand. 

In Jassy the town council has voted 
an increase in prices to 2.75c lb for white 
bread and 1.93c lb for brown bread. In 
case the millers do not agree to these 
prices, the necessary quantities of wheat 
will be requisitioned. 

Flour prices in Transylvania have been 
increased, white bread flour from 3.4c 
Ib to 3.86c, and “de luxe” flour from 
3.86c lb to 4.55¢e. 

“ Weapimir V. MEnpt. 





WINTER CEREALS IN EUROPE 
Preliminary estimates of winter wheat 
acreage in Roumania and Czechoslovakia 
show a decrease of about 13 per cent, 
compared with last year, according to 


‘ information cabled to the United States 


Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

The area sown to winter wheat in 
Czechoslovakia is given as 1,246,000 acres, 
compared with 1,330,000 harvested in 
1924. The winter wheat acreage of Rou- 
mania is 5,677,000 acres, compared with 
6,631,000 last year. 

The winter rye acreage of Czechoslo- 
vakia is estimated to be 2,027,000 acres, 
compared with 2,008,000 for the harvest 
of 1924. 

The area sown to winter rye in Fin- 
land is given as 583,000 acres, against 
578,000 harvested in 1924. 

No estimate of acreage for Russia is 
yet available, but a recent cablegram 
from the International Institute stated 
that the area sown to winter cereals: is 
not larger than last year. 
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Reports of the millfeed market indi- 
cate considerable irregularity in market 
feeling and also in conditions of supply 
and demand. Some sections report de- 
mand good, with a general feeling that 
higher prices are ahead, while others in- 
dicate that the demand is now not quite 
sufficient to take care of production, and 
show a tendency toward weakness. 

In general, the market is somewhat 
lower than it was a week ago. There has 
been a drop of $1@1.50 ton in cotton- 
seed meal, owing to heavy production, 
and this has to some extent been reflect- 
ed in the prices for other feeds. Bran 
in the western markets has shown little 
change, but in Buffalo there has been a 
decline of $1@1.50 ton. , Buffalo also 
reports declines of $1 in standard mid- 
dlings, and about 75c in flour middlings 
and red dog. At Minneapolis wheat 
millfeeds have just about held their own, 
but oil meal is some 50c ton lower than 
a week ago, and mixed feed $1 ton low- 
er. In the Southwest prices have re- 
mained generally steady, except for a 
slight weakness of not more than 50c 
ton in gray shorts. 

Southwestern mills appear to be find- 
ing steady markets for their millfeeds, 
as California is buying in considerable 
quantities, and there is also a fair de- 
mand in the Southeast. The central 
states mills likewise report a demand 
fully up to current production. In the 
Northwest reports are spotted, but Min- 
neapolis mills are disposing of their out- 
put with no apparent difficulty, and in 
some cases are actually in the market 
to buy bran and middlings in order to 
fill their contracts. 

One curious feature of the situation, 
indicative of the mixed condition of 
sentiment, is the fact that, although most 
mills are still holding for a premium over 
spot prices for February-March deliv- 
eries, a small amount of business has 
been reported at an actual discount. In 
other words, while most millers and feed 
distributors evidently continue to feel 
that the market is likely to advance, 
there are some who are taking exactly 
the opposite view. 

It is distinctly encouraging to those 
who believe in a further advance that 
the current high prices for coarse grain 
are resulting in exceptionally large de- 
liveries from the farms. With prices for 
corn, oats and barley where they now 
are, it is obviously profitable for the 
farmer to sell his grain and buy other 
types of feed for his stock. It is gen- 
erally felt that farm reserves of feeding 
grains are small rather than large, and 
if this is actually the case, the unusually 
heavy movement seems likely to produce 
an increased demand for millfeed, 

At the same time, there is no question 
that the consumptive demand for feed 
at the present time is very much less 
than had been expected. To some ex- 
tent this is probably due to an actual 
reduction in the number of certain types 
of farm animals, notably of pigs. More- 
over, although the millfeed market has 
shown no real activity for many weeks, 
there has been a pretty steady movement 
of feed, mostly in mixed cars, with the 
result that considerably larger quantities 
than was supposed have apparently gone 
into consumptive channels. 

There is nothing at present to indicate 
any very marked increase in the volume 
of flour production and, consequently, 
the amount of millfeed to come on the 
market during the next two months will 
probably not be excessive. Furthermore, 
stocks in the hands of dealers are almost 
certainly much smaller than they gener- 
ally are at this time of year. Statistical- 
ly, therefore, the position of millfeed 
seems strong, but the demand is so lim- 
ited as yet that any material setback in 
the coarse grain market would almost 
certainly have a depressing effect on 
the price of wheat millfeeds and other 
feedingstuffs. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of millfeed for the 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, 1924 and 1923, as report- 


ed by the Department of Commerce, 
were as follows, in tons: 





1924 1923 

Bran and middlings ... 2,055 2,105 
Screenings ..... “*e : 6,507 4,333 
Corn feeds ... eon 1,746 869 
Other millfeeds ‘ - 12,277 9,830 
Totals .... 22,685 17,137 


Imports of bran, shorts and other by- 
product feeds for the 11 months of 1924 
were 224,068 tons, compared with 109,- 
779 for the corresponding period of 
1923. 

Exports of bran, middlings, screenings, 
corn feeds and other millfeeds in No- 
vember, 1924, were 4,811 tons, compared 
with 1,705 in November, 1923. Imports 
of bran, shorts and other byproduct 
feeds in November, 1924, were 81,597 
tons, as against 25,266 in November, 1923. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—There is an easier under- 
tone to the millfeed market, and de- 
mand is nothing to brag about. Country 
dealers are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, and for the present at least are 





Production was not heavy enough to 
press any surplus on the market, and 
the relative strength of middlings, under 
a moderate demand, kept wheat feeds 
from sliding. The danger of thrusting 
storage stocks on the market in order to 
inject some activity into the trade seems 
to have passed, because the call for mid- 
dlings has been enlivened to some extent 
by consumer demand, which gives prom- 
ise of developing as the season advances. 

Offerings for deferred shipment still 
represent a substantial premium over 
spot supplies, inasmuch as the trade as 
a whole feels that a much broader de- 
mand must necessarily appear, and when 
it comes a very tight situation will re- 
veal itself whieh cannot help being re- 
flected in firm prices. The dullness of 
the market at the middle of January 


was almost unprecedented, and is re-- 


garded as the forerunner of a good Feb- 
ruary-March demand, to follow the ex- 
haustion of farm stocks of grain and 
home grown feeds upon which farmers 
have been working throughout the fall 
and winter months. The fact that the 
meals, hominy feed, gluten feed and rye 
feed are slow, and mixers are temporari- 
ly, at least, well supplied, seems to auger 
well for future business, upon which 
basis prices are steady to firm, if only 
nominal. The improved prices for cash 
grain are drawing out farm stocks, and 
this probably will shorten the life of 
reserves for feeding purposes. 

Closing quotations, Jan. 17, with com- 
parisons: spring bran $82@33 ton, win- 





Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 


Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 
20, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran ...... $32.00@32.50 $.....@31.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.50@39.00 

Hard winter bran. .....@33.00 .....@.. 30.50@31.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 

Soft winter bran... 2.6... Q@eccee ceeeeQ@eesee ceeee@.e.e. 832.50@83.00 89.00@40.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts) .. 35.50@36.25 34.00@34.50 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 41.00@42.00 


38.50@40.50 38.00@39.00 33.50@34.00 36.00@37.00 


MOG GOW ceccccves 2.50@44.50 42.00@43.00 .....@....- ceeee@..e 49.00@50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Borin DOWM 6.600850 secs vesees $38.50@39.50 $38.00@38.75 $36.25@37.50 $.....@..... 
Hara Winter BFAM oosscsececcecs 38.50@39.50 .....@..... oo 0D vices pine ath a orate 
Bott winter bran ..cccesccccvecce 38.50@39.50 .....@..... +++@..... 34.00@36.00 


Stand, middlings (brown shorts) 42.00@42.50 
46.00@47.00 44.50@45.00 41.00@42.50 
MOG GOD vccccccvvvtcessccevvses 50.00@51.00 


46.00 @48.00 


42.50@43.00 38.50@40.00 38.00@40.00 
ree) Saree 


eeee»@50.50 4900@51.00 .....@..... 








practically out of the market. There is 
scattered buying by some jobbers and 
mixers, but sales are small in volume. 
Some interest is reported in feed for 
February-March shipment, providing 
buyers are able to get discounts, and 
some sales are reported on this basis. 
Offerings are heavier, especially of bran, 
a few of the larger Minneapolis and 
country mills quoting more freely for 
both near-by and future delivery. Stand- 
ard middlings are moving better than 
bran, but offerings of these are also 
freer, and they are not so firm as in 
previous weeks. 

Spring bran was quoted Jan, 17 at 
$32.50@33 ton, hard winter bran $33.25 
@33.50, standard middlings $36@36.75, 
flour middlings $39@41, and red dog $43 
@45,. 


Str. Lovis.—The local millfeed market 
is steady, and practically no change has 
occurred during the past week. Demand 
is dull, and very few car lot sales are 
reported. Offerings in any large volume 
are also very scarce; hence prices are 
practically unchanged. It is evident that 
the available supplies are being disposed 
of in less than car lot quantities. Ap- 
parently at no time this year has the 
operation of mills been sufficiently large 
to build up a reserve feed supply, which 
is the main reason for prices remaining 
steady to strong, regardless of a light 
demand. - ; 

Soft winter bran was quoted Jan. 17 at 
$82.50@33 ton, hard winter bran $32@ 
32.50, and gray shorts $36@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavkee.—Although the consuming 
demand has shown some improvement, 
the millfeed market remains dull and 
quiet, but prices are steady and the easier 
tendency seems to have vanished. Less 
pressure is in evidence from interior 
mills, which for a brief period were in- 
clined toward somewhat lower prices on 
bran because of the absence of demand. 





ter bran $32@33, standard fine middlings 
$35.50@36, flour middlings $38.50@39.50, 
red dog $42@43.50, hominy feed $46@ 
47.50, rye feed $33@33.50, reground oat 
feed $13@14, brewers’ dried grains $34 
@35, gluten feed (30-day shipment) 
$40.80, and cottonseed meal $42@45.50, 
= 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
ee. 


Mrinneapous.—The millfeed market is 
entirely devoid of activity. Neither 
eastern nor western distributors show 
any interest. Offerings, however, are so 
restricted that the market to date has 
not been affected much by the dullness. 
City mills claim that mixed car inquiry 
is sufficient to absorb their production, 
and this is borne out by the fact that in 
the last week two of the big mills were 
in the market to buy bran and standard 
middlings. Jobbers occasionally are able 
to pick up a little country feed at ap- 
proximately $1 ton under city prices, 
but offerings of this character are not 
heavy enough to force values down. 
Mixers are in the market to quite an ex- 
tent. 

Jobbers are by no means certain that 
the top has been touched; in fact, the 
undercurrent is rather bullish. As long 
as the grain markets continue strong and 
advancing, jobbers look for still higher 
prices on millfeed. Bets are about even 
that, before spring, bran and middlings 
will advance still further. 

The temporary lull in demand is cred- 
ited to the fact that feeders are turning 
to substitutes. Screenings have ad- 
vanced in the last few weeks, and are 
getting to a point where jobbers say 
they are out of line with their feeding 
value. Mill screenings are qucted at $18 
@19 ton, and heavy seed screenings at 
$20@21, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while 
mill oats have advanced to 43@45c bu. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $31 ton, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, flour 
middlings $38@39, red dog $42@43, 
wheat mixed feed $83@37, and rye mid- 
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dlings $31.50@32, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern inquiry has ceased, following 
freer offerings by Buffalo mills. The 
latter are credited with naming prices 
$1@2 ton under Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 20 Year ago 
Pere $30.00@30.50 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.50@34.00 .»-@26.00 


Flour middlings... 36.50@38.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.50@42.00 30.00@34.00 

DutvutrH.—Demand for feed is now not 
so strong as heretofore. Buyers must 
have covered their most pressing needs, 
and are holding back for the moment. 
Local mills have their output sold, or 
anything they may have to sell is taken 
immediately, so that stocks are always 
cleaned up. Tightness of supplies, lim- 
ited production and a continuance of 
mixed car buying exerts market firm- 
ness. Mills are mainly grinding and de- 
livering old orders. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for millfeed is 
not particularly active, but offerings of 
mills are light enough to sustain the mar- 
ket at the midweek decline. Prices are 
about $1 lower than a week ago on bran, 
and unchanged to 50c lower on shorts. 
California again started buying feed 
from southwestern mills, coming as far 
east as Kansas City for supplies. Most 
of the business done with all buyers was 
for prompt shipment. 

Brown shorts are particularly scarce, 
and are about on a parity with gray 
shorts in price. This condition is par- 
ticularly true with interior southwestern 
mills. 

Bran is quoted at $30.50@31, brown 
shorts $83@33.50, gray shorts $33.50@34, 
car lots, sacked, Kansas City. 

Saurna.—Millfeed demand is_ brisk, 
and prices are well sustained. Quota- 
tions, car lots, sacked, Kansas City: 
bran $1.50@1.60 cwt, mill-run $1.70@ 
1.75, gray shorts $1.80@1.90. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed regained its losses 
of last week, selling freely for $30 ton 
for bran, $32 for mill-run and $34 for 
shorts, basis car lots, sacked, Missouri 
River. Stocks of feed in near-by sec- 
tions are low. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Light offerings, due 
to restricted production of mills and 
unwillingness to sell forward deliveries, 
are the principal support of the mill- 
feed market. Demand is fair, coming 
from the Southwest, Southeast and Mis- 
sissippi valley territories. Bran is quot- 
ed at $1.65 cwt, mill-run $1.75, gray 
shorts $2, corn chop $2.50, and corn meal, 
25-lb bags, 85c. 

Denver.—Millfeed is in good demand, 
the production of bran by Colorado mills 
not being large enough to supply re- 
quirements. Little feed is being offered 
for forward shipment by mills. Bran 
is quoted at $86 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$38, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—While there has been some 
tendency for millfeed to ease up, not 
being quite so strong recently, yet this 
has not gone so far at Toledo as to lead 
to any reduction in price or to any fail- 
ure to move stocks. In fact, one miller 
has advanced the price of feed, and 
others are holding prices firm. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$37@39 ton, mixed feed $39@40.50, and 
middlings $41@42,.in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Pirrssurcu.—Inactivity characterized 
the millfeed market the past week, with 
the bulk of the orders small and for 
prompt shipment. Offerings were quite 
liberal. Quotations, Jan. 17: standard 
middlings $39.50@40.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $43@44, spring wheat bran $36.50 
@37.50, red dog $47.50; .cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $46.20@47.20, 
41 per cent protein $44.20@45.20, 36 per 
cent protein $42.20@43.20; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $45.40@46.40, 16 per 
cent protein $38@39. 


Inpranapouis.—There is a good call 
for feeds. Prices show little change 
from those which prevailed the previous 
week. Bran $36@40 ton, mixed feeds 
$37.50@40, middlings $41.50@48. 

Evansvitte.—Demand for millfeed in- 
creases, with prices advancing.along with 
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flour. Quotations, Jan. 17, based Evans- 
ville, carload lots: bran $35 ton, mixed 
feed $86.50@37, shorts $37.50@38. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—The present price of bran 
apparently is holding off buyers, though 
a slightly lower price might bring them 
in the market. Some sales are reported 
at $383 ton, but the average price is 
$33.50. Middlings are displaying consid- 
erable strength. Supplies are light, with 
the flour output still under normal. 
Present high corn prices are keeping the 
trade in the market for a substitute. 
Sales of middlings are being made at 
$37.50. Export demand has kept red 
dog cleaned up and the price is prohibi- 
tive to feeders, who are using middlings 
in place of red dog, which is worth 
$47.50. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds for mill ship- 
ment are practically unchanged, but 
there is some so-called “distress stuff” 
offering at fully 50c@$1 ton under mill 
prices, which causes the market to rule 
somewhat unsettled at the close of the 
week. Other feeds are in moderate de- 
mand, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment: spring bran $38.50 
@39.25 (no spring or winter bran of- 
fering), standard middlings $42@42.50, 
flour middlings $44.50@45, mixed feed 
$40.50@47, red dog $50, gluten feed 
$49.75, gluten meal $53.70, hominy feed 
$55.50, stock feed $53, reground oat 
hulls $18.50, cottonseed meal $43.50@ 
49.75, all in 100’s. , 

PuiapetpH1a.—Demand for millfeed, 
while not heavy, is sufficient to absorb 
the limited offerings, and the market 
rules firm, with standard middlings high- 
er. Closing quotations, Jan. 17, in car 
lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran 
$39.50@40, soft winter bran $39.50@40, 
hard winter bran $39.50@40, standard 
middlings $42@42.50, flour middlings $46 
@A7, and red dog $50@51. 

Bautimore.—Millfeed is irregular, with 
spring easier in tone if not in price and 
soft winter generally held firmer, but 
demand is quiet throughout. Quotations, 
in 100-b sacks, per ton: spring bran 
$38.50@39, soft winter bran $39@40, 
standard middlings $41@42, flour mid- 
dlings $46@48, red dog $49@50, city 
mills’ middlings $41.50. 

Norrotk.—Demand for millfeed in 
this territory has been active, and prices 
have held firmly. The market is enter- 
ing a period of more than ordinary ac- 
tivity, due to weather conditions and to 
the general belief in the trade that prices 
will go higher. Quotations, Jan, 17: red 
dog $53@54, fancy flour middlings $48 
@49, standatd middlings $46@47, bran 
$40@41. 
THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Demand is fairly good 
for millfeed in southeastern territory, 
with prices steady to a shade higher. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$34@36; standard middlings or shorts, 
$38@40. 

Mempuis.—Business in millfeed was 
light early in the week, although offer- 
ings were taken on a basis of about 
$33@33.25 for wheat bran. These were 
made by people having small lots to sell, 
although terminal markets were asking 
more and nothing is now to be had at 
less than $33.50@34. Shorts have been 
quiet, quotations ranging $38@38.50 for 
gray. Consumers are taking as little as 
possible, although the rise in wheat has 
stimulated inquiries to some extent. Cot- 
tonseed meal has been very slow of sale, 
and quotations declined to $35 for 36 per 
cent protein, $38 for 41, and $40 for 43, 
with bids lower than that. 

Attanta.—There has been a fair mar- 
ket here during the last week for wheat 
millfeeds, jobbers keeping their stocks 
low. 

New Onteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Jan. 16: wheat bran $1.75 cwt, sacked; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.50 bu, No. 3. $1.49; 
No. 2 white oats 7ic, No. 3 74c; No. 1 
alfalfa hay $28 ton, No. 2 $26.50; No. 1 
timothy hay $23, No. 2 $21. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Seatrie.—Millfeed has been in stron 
demand, exceeding the ability of mills hs 
fill orders. Prices were advanced $1 last 
week to $40 ton for Washington mill- 
run. Montana mills are offering a limit- 
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ed amount of feed here for shipment 
during the next six months. Montana 
mixed feed sold last week at $39 ton 
for January and $39.50 for February 
shipment. 

San Francisco.—A slight advance in 
the millfeed market was reported last 
week, prices closing about 50c higher 
than in the previous week. Kansas red 
bran was quoted at $42 ton, Montana 
and Idaho mill-run at $43.50, Washing- 
ton and Oregon bran and milPrun at 
$43.50@44, all on basis of car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. Low grade 
flour went to $65@67 ton, same terms. 
There have been fair receipts from east- 
ern mills, and the Pacific Northwest and 
the intermountain states have contribu- 
ted a few consignments, San Francisco 
wholesale quotations: ground barley, $53 
@55 ton; rolled barley, $53@55; rolled 
feed oats, $50@52; bran, $40@46; mid- 
dlings, $58@60; mill-run, $45@70; 
cracked corn, $59@62; feed corn meal, 
$59 @62, car, lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 
Dealers report that, while there is con- 
siderable green feed throughout the 
state, the cooler weather has brought a 
general demand for millfeeds, and they 
anticipate this will continue for two or 
three months. 


Porttann.—The millfeed market is 
firm, with a good demand and only mod- 
erate stocks here, but mills are averse 
to raising prices again unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. There is already much 
complaint from farmers and dairymen 
over the high feed prices. Mills at the 
close of last week quoted mill-run at $40 
ton and middlings at $52, in straight 
cars. 


Los Ancetes.—Demand for feeds re- 
mains firm. Shipments from the Middle 
West increased slightly during the week. 
Prices are steady, with an upward ten- 
dency. Quotations: red bran $42.50, 
blended $43.50, Kansas $42.50, and white 
$46. Alfalfa meal, medium ground, de- 
clined $1 ton, attributed to green pas- 
tures. Alfalfa molasses meal, mixed, is 


quoted at $31. 
CANADA 


Toronto.—-Millfeed is meeting with a 
steady demand, but buyers are not in- 
clined to order heavily at present high 
price levels. Quotations, Jan. 17: bran 
$36 ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 and 
feed flour $56, jute, straight or mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.erb., cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than 
the United States, government standard 
pure feed bran is selling at $28 ton and 
shorts at $30, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—Demand for all lines of 
millfeed continues good in Montreal, and 
trade is fairly active. The tone of the 
market is firm, and prices unchanged, 
closing Jan. 17 as follows: bran $36.25 
ton, shorts $38.25, middlings $44.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wiwnirec.—There is an unabated de- 
mand for bran and shorts at the higher 
prices recorded a week ago. Millers con- 
tinue to ship to all nentd ot the country, 
and local call is heavy. Quotations, Jan. 
17: Fort William basis, bran $29.50 and 
shorts $31.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $30 and shorts $32; British Colum- 
bia points, bran $32@34 and shorts $34 
@36; Pacific Coast points, bran $35 and 
shorts $37. 


* * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 19, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
Bran .......++.2+++.++$25.00 $29.50@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.00 30.00@31.00 
BEIGGUNES 2 cicccccacece 26.00 33.50@34.00 
BAO BOGE occ cccesecies 21.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 36.00@37.00 
BUN GOO: 6.660 cccecicers 35.00 41.00@42.00 
Mixed feed ........... 25.50 32.00@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 46.50@47.00 
BES pueeccescenceves 3 40.00 @ 40.50 
Se 43.00@ 44.00 
ot" Sar 48.00@ 49.50 

Duluth— 
gre erie 30.00 @31.00 
Middlings ......--. 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... y 36.00 @ 37.00 
Country mixed feed.... 27.00 32.50@33.50 
Red Gog «...ccscvcceers 31.00 41.00@42.00 


Bufftalo— 1924 1925 
WENO DORM secvisescvee ssses 33.00 @34.00 
BUM. caccsewersenes .. «eeee 82.00@33.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 36.50@37.00 
Flour middlings ..... esses 42.00@43.00 
MOG GOW ccccccececcess ~«..+ 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 41.00@42.00 
Old mee) cccccccccccsce secce 46.00 @46.50 

St. Louis— 

Bran .cccccscess ...-. 28.50 31.50@32.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
Gray shorts ......++... 32.50 36.00@37.00 


OaS GOOG cccccccescsess 14.00 14.00@16.00 

Hominy feed ... . 80.00 47.00@48.00 
Kansas City— 

Pure bran ............ 26.50 29.50@30.00 


MOR cccececcees ....+ 26.50 29.50@30.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts ........... 29.50 34.00@34.50 
Red dog ..........-+-+ 27.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ........ . 33.50 38.50@39.50 
Pure bran ............ 33.00 38.50@39.50 
Spring OFAM ..ccseccees 33.00 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 41.00@42.00 
Red dog ............-- 38.00 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 45.50@46.50 
Rye feed ............. 29.50 40.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.50 32.00@33.00 
a) arr 28.00 32.00@33.00 
|” BPP 28.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 38.50@39.50 
Red dog 42.00@ 43.50 





33.00 @33.50 
0 47.50@ 48.00 
53.00 42.00@45.50 


Rye feed 
Old process oil meal. 
Cottonseed meal .... 








Hominy feed .......... 34.00 47.50@48.50 
Reground oat feed .... 13.50 13.00@14.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 39.00 34.00@35.00 


Hominy feed® .......... 36.00 54.00@54.50 
Gluten feedtt 39.40 .....@40.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 





Minneapolis ......++++6++ $8.30 $9.10 
WMIMER ccccvecsccsccesese 7.00 9.10 
OE, EES cccversccccecvece eens 7.50 
Kansas City .....c..se0e 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .... s 6.50 
SN 6:86.06 60c0v0006ne0s 00 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





FLAXSEED AND PRQDUCTS 


(Continued from page 225.) 
tire trading market. Linseed meal quo- 
tations, Jan. 17, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50 
@49.50 ton. 

Mrinnearouis.—Crushers report con- 
tinued good demand for linseed oil meal. 
Buying is general and. consumption 
heavy, judging by the way shipping di- 
rections are coming in. Oil mills are 
literally swamped with directions, and 
are unable to get meal out fast enough 
to satisfy the trade. They have no stocks 
on hand and, from the present outlook, 
are not likely to be able to accumulate 
any for some time. Prices are firm at 
$47@47.50 ton, Minneapolis, though re- 
sellers might shade these quotations 25 
@50c. At Chicago, the output for Janu- 
ary-February has been sold. The price 
there is $47.50@48, at Toledo $47.25@ 
47.75, and at Buffalo $46.50. 

Export inquiry has slowed up tempo- 
rarily. Mills, however, have no oil cake 
to offer for January or February ship- 
ment. Importers are showing some in- 
terest in summer shipment cake, but 
their bids are below crushers’ ideas as to 
values; consequently, no business for 
May-August clearance is at present pos- 
sible. For March shipment, $46.50@47 
ton, f.a.s., New York, is asked. 

Dututu.—Flaxseed buyers wanting 
supplies early last week had to run the 
price of futures up sharply in order to 
fill wants, as holders kept back, awaiting 
higher levels. The urgent demand satis- 
fied, buyers allowed increased offerings 
to break quotations, setting the level 
slightly under starting figures before 
changing sentiment steadied the market 
and turned it upward again. From then 
on to the end of the week, the trend of 
prices indicated nervousness on the part 
of traders, causing unsettled conditions 
and a general slowing down in opera- 
tions. Outside of May very little inter- 
est was shown. The first trade in July 
was reported at $3.0914, and it gradu- 
ally sagged under a few offerings and 
no call for it to $3.07 at the close on 
Jan. 17. On the other hand, January 
scored a 2c and May a 214c gain against 
Jan. 10. Cash business is negligible, so 
few cars arriving that trade demands 
cannot be filled. Crushers want choice 
seed and are willing to pay high prices 
for it, but find little or none. Outside 
owners are taking elevator deliveries, 
with most of the rail movement going 
to Minneapolis. Stocks decreased 69,000 
bus in the week ending Jan. 17. 

Burraro.—Crushers are asking $47 ton 
for linseed meal, but resellers are sell- 
ing at $46 in fair-sized quantities. There 
is no great amount offered, and trade 
is slow. 

Pittssurcu.—Little activity was noted 
in the linseed oil meal market the entire 
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week. Prices were firm and the bulk of 
the orders were small. Offerings were 
liberal. 

Boston.—A slow demand, with prices 
about 50c lower for mill shipment, and 
resellers offering at $1 ton under these 
prices. Trade not much interested in the 
market. A range of $51.50@51.75 ton, 
in sacks, is quoted for mill shipment. 

Winnirec.—There is no change in the 
prices for oil cake and meal. Local mills 
report domestic sales good. There is an 
active demand for these products from 
distant markets, and export shipments 
are of considerable volume. Quotations, 
Jan. 17: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $45, 
and oil meal $47, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Jan. 17, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





-——Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 

Minneapolis :. 10,532 6,737 2,976 1,141 
oo) ee 14,884 5,984 13,566 5,113 
Totals ..... 25,416 12,721 16,542 6,254 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 17, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





r— Receipts——, --—In store ~ 

925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 255 91 109 455 621 12 

Duluth..... 29 21 26 992 398 69 

Totals.... 284 112 135 1,447 919 81 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 

Track Toarr, Track May July 

Jan, 13 ...$3.14 3.13% 3.11% 3.08% 3.08 


Jan, 14 ... 3.10% 3.10 3.09 8.06 3.06% 
Jan. 15 ... 3.10% 3.10 3.09 3.06 3.05% 
Jan. 16 ... 3.10% 3.09% 3.09 3.06 3.05% 
Jan, 17... 3.11% 3.10% 3.11 3.08 3.07 
Jan. 19 ... 3.13 3.12 3.12% 3.09% 3.10 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Exports of linseed cake and meal for 
the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 1924, as 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, were 295,207 tons (2,000 lbs), as 
against 262,752 for the first 11 months of 





1923. Exports in 1924 (Jan. 1-Nov. 30) 
by principal countries of destination, 
were: 

Linseed cake, to— Tons 
SER. bd os 500-406 « wth rer etree 
Germany .. . 8,254 
Netherlands ....... Perey ee er en 188,316 
United Kingdom ...... i<y 30,989 
Other countries ........ 1,040 

Total linseed cake .... . 285,299 
Linseed meal .......... 9,908 

Total exports ...... - 295,207 


Exports of linseed cake and meal dur- 
ing November, 1924, were, in tons: 


To— ° Cake Meal 
Belgium ..... . 6,481 eee 
Netherlands ... 19,568 2,985 
United Kingdom 3,651 154 
CE cecisereveaiessseeees caswe 332 
Other countries ....... oe Seats 2 

WOE 654 bs Haeow st tekeae sn 29,700 3,473 

Imports of flaxseed during the 11 


months ended Nov. 30, 1924, were 16,- 
093,189 bus, as against 23,258,494-for the 
same period in 1923. In November, 
1924, the flaxseed imports were 26,719 
bus, compared ‘with 922,987 in Novem- 
ber, 1923. 





DEATH OF VICTOR B. MENDL 

On Dec. 18, 1924, occurred the death 
of Victor B. Mendl, last surviving part- 
ner of the grain exporting firm of L. 
Mend! & Co. in Braila and Galatz, Rou- 
mania, This firm, which formerly was 
among the most important in Rou- 
mania and was also well known abroad, 
was founded in 1850. Its first shipment 
left Braila on April 29, 1850, this being 
200 tons of wheat for Trieste. During 
the remaining eight months of the year 
the total export amounted to 3,295 tons, 
while the maximum of the first half cen- 
tury was reached in 1893 with 366,200 
tons. During the first 50 years of its 
existence the firm exported 6,521,418 tons 
of various kinds of grains, shipped in a 
total of 3,507 steam vessels and 1,620 
Sailing ships. To provide for its own 
needs the “firm began in 1879 the build- 
ing of a fleet of river barges and tugs, 
and in 1895 it introduced floating grain 
elevators, the first on the Danube. The 
firm ceased to be active several years 


ago. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 

Herbert Hoover, Uncle Sam’s handy 
man, is going to remain at the head of 
the Department of Commerce. Every 
line of business should be happy to know 
that there is going to be no change of 
the leadership which has accomplished 
so much in the past year for industry of 
every variety. ‘The exporter will be 
especially pleased to know that the status 
quo is not to be disturbed. 

Yet, in some circles, regret will be ex- 
pressed that Mr. Hoover could not have 
seen fit to take the agricultural port- 
folio. No man in the United States 
could have done so much for the farmer. 
But the same might be said of Herbert 
Hoover in connection with any job for 
which he would be proposed, He is ef- 
ficiency personified. He loves work, and 
especially dotes on it when it is in the 
nature of public service. 

It is unusual for men of such out- 
standing character and ability to be 
called into the service of the public. 
There was talk about Mr. Hoover for 
Secretary of State, and there is no doubt 
that, had the appointment gone to him, 
he would have carried on in such a way 
that the country would have been proud 
of him, with the rest of the world listen- 
ing and looking on with profound ad- 
miration. 

Hero worship is ordinarily the en- 
chantment of distance, but Herbert 
Hoover is no less fascinating at short 
range than he is to those who know and 
admire him only by reason of what they 
have read about him. The men around 
him look up to him as their “great chief.” 
He has taken hold of a job which was 
not highly regarded, and has shown that 
its functions are as important as those 
of any other department of the govern- 
ment, 

Up to his time little was thought of 
the Department of Commerce. Ask a 
lot of people to name the departments 
of the federal government and many of 
them could not think of the last one 
created by Congress. Today America 
pictures Herbert Hoover as having a 
seat beside President Coolidge at all 
cabinet sessions. This is not true, of 
course, because the Secretary of Com- 
merce sits far away, just because of a 
custom which places the head of the 
newest department at the farther end of 
the line. 

In announcing that he had declined 
appointment as Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Hoover said he did so because of 
the conviction that he could do more for 
the farmers in his present position. 

“T felt,’ Mr. Hoover said, “that the 
greatest contribution I could make to 
the improvement of the farmers’ position 
lay in the advancement of measures that 
make for reduction of costs in our whole 
distribution system and in helping to 
bring about improvements and stability 
in the general industrial and commercial 
* situation at home and abroad.” 

It is Secretary Hoover’s hope that he 
can be instrumental in helping the farm- 
er to solve his two greatest problems, 
marketing and distribution. He is the 
man to do it, if it can be accomplished 
at all. But what a shock it must be to 
those who have been broadcasting the 
story that Mr. Hoover hoped to be trans- 
ferred to the agricultural portfolio to 
build himself up in the good graces of 
the farmers as a means to helping him- 
self to a presidential nomination four 
years hence! 

A MC NARY-HAUGEN SURVIVAL 

The idea contained in the McNary- 
Haugen bill lives on. This fact was 
made known when G. M. Peel, president 
of the American Council of Agriculture, 
came out with the proposal that an ex- 
port corporation similar to the organiza- 
tion provided in the McNary-Haugen 
bill be created. The corporation would 


consist of 15 men with power “to divert 
a surplus above domestic needs to the 
world market, with adequate working 
capital, and power to collect from each 
unit of each commodity amounts suffi- 
cient to prevent impairment of working 
capital,” ete. 

This is nothing more nor less than the 
old MeNary-Haugen scheme which has 
been deserted by the men who sponsored 
it in the two branches of Congress. Mr. 
Peek would make a broad grant of gen- 
eral and special powers to the corpora- 
tion. It would buy and sell farm com- 
modities, operate storage facilities, and 
have authority to operate with a pre- 
mium or bounty on exports if desired. 
Provision would be made for the collec- 
tion of equalization fees and the appor- 
tionment of expenses and losses in ex- 
port sales out of the equalization fees. 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


The declaration of Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, that the railroads 
will never agree to voluntary consolida- 
tion on the hard and fast basis of valua- 
tion would seem fair enough. Mr. Thom 
made his statement before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce. Any 
consolidation considered, Mr. Thom said, 
would be on the basis of the respective 
contribution of each carrier to the busi- 
ness enterprise from the standpoint of 
business equality and advantage. 

The committee was told that the rail- 
roads were not adverse to consolidation 
along the lines‘ laid down by the Presi- 
dent in a message to Congress, over a 
period of seven to ten years, during 
which time any group of railroads could 
work out a system of consolidation, ar- 
range financial plans and terms of con- 
solidation, and submit the results to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval. 

ATTACKS PORT DIFFERENTIALS 


Senator William M. Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, proposes the elimination of 
port differentials, and he has introduced 
a bill to that effect. The differentials 
are in the form of rail rates favorable to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, 
and ocean rates from south Atlantic 
ports. The measure would give Gulf 
steamship lines permission to meet the 
competition of steamship lines serving 
the north Atlantic ports, and declare 
unlawful any arrangement restricting 
such competition. 

“Congress should declare a_ policy,” 
Senator Butler said, “that would forever 
put an end to the highly unsatisfactory 
conditions now existing. The port dif- 
ferentials are particularly burdensome 
to the New England ports. From the 
expressed views of shippers in the Mid- 
dle West, it is highly important that as 
many routes as practicable be opened 
for movement of the nation’s export 
commerce. 

“One of the unfortunate effects of the 
port differentials is to compel shippers 
to route their traffic through certain fa- 
vored ports. This is injuring not only 
the New England ports, the south Atlan- 
tic ports and the Gulf ports, but it also 
is injuring the western shippers.” 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER NAVIGATION 


The six-foot channel for the Missis- 
sippi River between St. Louis and Min- 
neapolis would be completed within five 
years, under a declaration of Congress 
carried in the rivers and harbors bill 
which passed the House last week. This 
means shortening the time for the com- 
pletion of this project, which is expected 
to give actual water competition at rail- 
road points on the Mississippi. It is in 
effect a command to tne army engineers 
to rush the improvement as rapidly as 
possible, and means that this project 
will receive a liberal allotment for the 





next fiscal year from the $39,000,000 ap- 
propriation carried in the bill. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 

A census of distribution comparable 
to the census of manufactures now con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce 
is the latest plan of Secretary Hoover. 
A committee of representative business 


men is to be chosen to supervise the . 


work, The plan is a result of the na- 
tional distribution conference held here 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
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FLOUR AND BREAD ADVER- 
TISING 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I have just re-read your editorial en- 
titled “What About Publicity?” and I 
am both surprised and somewhat irri- 
tated by your tone. Irritated, perhaps, 
because you are really justified by the 
facts; but can it be possible that you 
have not heard anything of our work 
here at the institute in developing favor- 
able publicity and in answering unfavor- 
able comment whenever and wherever it 
appears? 

Is it possible you have not seen on the 
bill boards, in the magazines and jour- 
nals, in the newspapers and in the street 
cars the advertisements of more than 
100 different food industries which ha- 
bitually advertise bread or other bakers’ 
products with their .jams and _ jellies, 
their cheese, meats, milk or butter? 

Or are you trying to spur your read- 
ers to a greater activity by presenting 
this direct question to them? Since the 
organization of our trade promotion de- 
partment last May we have been trying 
every possible means to awaken the bak- 
er’s interest in advertising for increased 
consumption. The Trade Promotion 
Conference to -be held here Feb. 16 and 
17 will bring together for the first time 
the sales, distribution and advertising 
managers of bakeries just to talk over 
our changing markets and to get a bet- 
ter conception of the crying need for 
propaganda to increase consumption, 

Advertising in all of its phases will 
occupy one of the two days. I wish I 
could tell you more now about the plan 
for organizing the co-operative advertis- 
ing on this basis for the next two years, 
but it is too soon to express ourselves. 

We have a declining market for flour 
certainly because home. baking is being 
rapidly replaced. The time will come 
when the only home consumption of 
flour will be for incidental pastries, 
gravy and similar culinary uses. Surely 
it has taken some publicity and adver- 
tising to accomplish that. 

But the declining market for bakers’ 
products is the thing that I worry most 
about. It has come through food com- 
petition and that competition is known 
by its more familiar name, “advertising.” 
For instance, the milk industry, through 
its dairy council branches alone spends 
about one to two cents per person to 
build up increased consumption, while 
the whole baking industry only spends 
about four cents for every thousand dol- 
lar’s worth of products sold. 

I wonder if you will not share in this 
opportunity of the trade journals to tell 
our millers and bakers that common 
productive effort of the right kind is 
necessary if we are to save bread con- 
sumption from being completely sub- 
merged in the rising tide of food propa- 
ganda. How much more than 100,000,- 
000 lbs of bread did the chain stores sell 
last year? They are doing nothing to 
create the consumer demand, and the 
legitimate baking industry must add this 
burden to its own without any profits on 
those sales from which to draw. 

That is one phase of our changing 
market, which gives us something to 
think about. A great deal of money is 
being spent in the baking industry for 
advertising, some firms expending as 
much as 5 per cent of their total sales 
for this purpose. Our job now is to 
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find the way to correlate this scattered 
effort and make it operate for increased 
consumption. 

I am convinced that the first Trade 
Promotion Conference to discuss mer- 
chandising, distribution and advertising 
will be as important a step forward as 
was the organization of the Society of 
Bakery Engineers last March. We 
should have a representative here from 
every baking plant of any size in the 
United States. The program will be 
available within two or three weeks, and 
any assistance you can give will be a 
step forward in the right kind of pub- 
licity for more and better bread. 

Very truly yours, 
L. A. Rumsey. 





FINLAND TO BUY UNITED STATES RYE 
The Russian agent at Helsingfors, 
Finland, has announced Russia’s inabil- 
ity to make further deliveries of rye to 
Finland, according to a report from J. 
F. McGurk, American consul at that 
city. The Soviet agent is quoted as say- 
ing that he has made arrangements to 
purchase as much rye in the United 
States as Finland formerly secured 
from Russia. Crop failures are expect- 
ed to prohibit Russian exports of rye to 
Finland for an indefinite period. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





1924— Flour, bbls Wheat. bus 
November ........ “Te 98 347,666 
October ...... vabivawe 46 419,874 
ere 430 309,143 
August .. inee 2,881 46,141 
July .. 1,476 1,240,097 
June 1,216 949,011 
May .. 660 1,363,548 
April ... 3,970 2,208,538 
March ... 24,928 2,574,004 
February ......... -. 18,908 2,413,271 
Sec cunk 666k 16,%26 2,960,363 

1923— 

December ........ss005 19,218 3,050,728 
DE cbeccdes save 20,116 5.264,199 
SE asco agdeeoeness 19,383 2,833,673 
SED cccccevéaons 13,595 1,234,578 
Per err 18,273 596,477 
MT 6e6evcseeet eres ene 18,640 1,835,515 
ED Fah £65 04S CE Owe 17,206 121,752 
DT sGccdavenetiseeus 19,438 945,904 
ee 20,482 2,812,094 
DE enc 6¥etdvencéeoa 26,429 344,513 
DE ec év.cansetevwe 38,107 209,974 
GE wi ataeceenseue 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
NE v0 6. 6 ueaoesece 50,923 2,680,518 
November ............ 40,652 3,175,568 
EET 4.566 cneewoenes 50,685 2,666,109 
DT sseccessaat 41,823 782,448 
Pe eee 40,681 1,151,507 
GEE We eho eehe sabes eens 45,850 3,069,854 
SEE. Seacgéneyrsecicus 63,787 1,609,876 
ME Seeeneetes es evens 61,287 1,231,032 
Seer 61,157 483,643 
Pe ee 55,648 2,673,267 
DE wrccvcsceseee 64,069 199,304 
MEE 660000 8se000e08 117,527 3,119,688 
1921— 
a 57,839 2,052,247 
BOOUGMROEE occcccccccces 82,605 1,184,776 
PD acecces pncegece 45,700 877,522 
September ............ 3,619 81,031 
DEE: Fak eke sen new sha 3,697 239,559 
SE dhe ons¢0e2sb00s0e+ 2,270 713,669 
SD e060 ¥ 5s c0sesbeceus 6,287 89,807 
ME. obeceocecsegecvassa 47,851 1,902,667 
ET bi ithe ghaedchseen 118,944 4,451,304 
MEE orccescoovsreasa 174,419 2,784,281 
AP PeLET Teer 202,380 4,404,305 
ee 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

December ............-. 226,798 11,235,112 

November ............ 201,667 9,622,578 

DORRTEE cece cscccccvess 163,327 9,802,149 

re 14,500 1,841,804 

SD. kins dt ewes ea een 17,871 364,827 

EE. Cbs cas cccccsetese 26,397 100,334 

SED weeedcecscecougees 39,283 283,010 

BE 660 6¢.000 ts peesoee 20,940 474,891 

DT wiabheeeen ada vuas 22,037 227,284 

Dn shesthéhveded ees 11,639 665,154 

DED occ dctewovece 27,362 634,692 

DOES oc. cicvsvcscion 29,067 756,821 
Totals, calendar years— 

aes 64,839 14,831,656 

268,031 19,501,706 

694,089 22,642,709 

965,954 23,286,024 

800,788 35,808,656 

16,623 7,910,000 

167,124 17,036,000 

642,435 33,583,000 

185,000 8,572,000 

244,000 4,052,000 

79,000 1,714,000 

85,000 783,000 

169,133 27,283,905 

18,012,540 

14,465,509 

51,004,024 

4,779,764 

11,121,000 

28,177,000 

24,138,000 

5,703,000 

426,000 

1,979,000 

798,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tEleven months. 
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ENGLAND 

Lenpon, Dec. 31.—The Christmas holi- 
days in England have caused a very 
broken work period for the flour trade, 
and, as during the holidays we have had 
a considerable jump in wheat prices, the 
importers returned to business on Dec. 
29 to find mill prices showing a general 
advance of Is 6d per sack. They were 
in rather a quandary as to what to do 
about prices. Normally the position 
could be solved by putting them up to 
the level asked by American and Cana- 
dian mills. Unfortunately market con- 
ditions are not normal, owing, firstly to 
heavy arrivals last week with plenty of 
flour on the spot, and secondly to the 
comparatively low prices London millers 
continue to accept for their produce. 

The advance brought into the market 
a number of buyers, and there were sell- 
ers who were prepared to secure profits, 
and thus meet them irrespective of mill 
prices. The result was business, but the 
figures reported were without exception 
3@As below the values at which the goods 
could be replaced, and this great dis- 
parity between the mills’ cabled offers 
and the selling value in London is the 
most serious part of a very difficult situ- 


. ation. 


On Dec. 31, owing to a decline in 
America and Canada, prices are 1s 3d 
per sack lower in the case of Manitoba 
flours, while some Minnesota cables show 
a decline of 2s 6d, but it is understood 
from all sides that mill prices cannot be 
obtained. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
today at 53s, c.i.f., for January shipment 
from the seaboard, 53s 3d for February, 
and 53s 6d for March, but Canadian ex- 
ports arriving were sold on Dec. 29 at 
50s 6d, c.i.f., and in some cases 51s, ex- 
store, was accepted. Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 55s 6d@56s 6d, 
c.i.f., but much the same conditions ap- 
ply to these grades as to the lower 
qualities. 

Minnesota flours were in some cases 
offered as low as 51s Gd on Dec. 31, 54s 
being their previous price. There are 
others at higher figures, but 52@53s, ex- 
store, is about top value, and very hard 
to get. 

Kansas patents are offered at 50s 6d 
@52s, ex-store, according to quality, but 
offers from the mills range 52@55s, c.i-f., 
so there seems to be little chance of any 
further business on this crop. It would 
seem, however, that there is some pros- 

t of Kansas flours being a feature 
when the new crop is available, for the 
present spread between Kansas City and 
Winnipeg for July amounts to 36c, and 
if this is maintained, it should certainly 
bring Kansans into line, unless Manitoba 
millers are able to get wheat at a cheap- 
er rate than seems probable at present. 

Australian flours are dearer on the 
spot, with sellers at 49s, landed. There 
are sellers of near-by parcels at 47s, 
c.i.f., while shippers are asking 47s 6d@ 
48s 6d. Flour made entirely from Eng- 
lish wheat is being offered rather more 
freely, and at prices which should be 
tempting, namely, 45s, ex-rail, London, 
and except for the doubt in buyers’ 
minds as to its keeping quality, it is 
hard to understand why it is not more 
freely purchased, as, for many purposes, 
it is fully equal to Australian flours. 
Plate low grades are offered at about 
37s 6d, c.i.f., but even at this figure are 
not bought freely. 

London millers advanced their prices 
ls per sack on Dec. 31 to 54s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 49s 6d, c.i.f., and 
as the baker gets a flour from which he 
can make bread with a reasonable yield, 
it is not only the cheapest flour now of- 
fering, but well below its intrinsic value, 
compared with any imported flour. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals have been heavy during the 
past week, and spot stocks are increas- 
ing. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 25,588, Pacific 5,600; 
Canada, 3,850; Australia, 10,821; Argen- 
tina, 1,823; Continent, 325. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has firmed up, and 
prices generally show some advance on 
the week. No. 1 northern Manitoba, De- 
cember-January, has been sold at 69s 
446d, January and January-February up 
to 71s 14%d, and February-March up to 
7ls 6d; No. 4 Manitoba, afloat, sold at 
65s, and No. 1 northern Duluth at 66s 
6d@Gé6és 9d, January shipment; No. 2 
hard winter is offered at 66s for Janu- 
ary. Choice white Karachi for January 
and February shipment sold at 63s 6d@ 
63s 9d, while May-June shipment is of- 
fered at 60s 9d. Australian for De- 
cember-January. made 65s 6d, net, while 
66s, usual terms, was paid for a par- 
cel afloat. Rosafe, 64-lb, for January 
is offered at 66s 3d, with 6314-lb, afloat, 
offering at 66s. Baruso, 62%-lb, Janu- 
ary-February, is offered at 66s. 


FEED 


Demand for feed has improved fur- 
ther, and higher prices have been paid 
for the products of London mills. Bran 
is now held for £8 10s ton and middlings 
at £9 15s, ex-mill. As regards Plate 
pollards buyers have come up to ship- 
pers’ prices, but there are sellers at £8 
2s 6d for January-February shipment, 
and on the spot at about the same figure. 
Pancy Plate middlings, afloat, have sell- 
ers at £9 17s 6d. Australian pollards 
are offered for January shipment at £10 
ton, c.i.f. 

Linseed trade has been steady, and 
prices show a slight advance. Calcutta 
to London, afloat, has sellers at £24 10s 
and for December-January at £24 12s 
6d, while for April-May £24 5s has been 
paid. For May-June there are sellers 
at £24 5s. Calcutta to Hull, afloat, is 
nominal at £24 10s, for December-Jan- 
uary there are sellers at £24 15s, while 
April-May, new crop, is nominal at £24 
7s 6d. 

For bold Bombay, December-January 
shipment to London, £25 2s 6d has been 
paid, and there are further buyers. To 
Hull, for December-January, there are 
sellers at £25 5s. Plate prices have 
moved against buyers, and there are 
sellers of afloat parcels at £23, as also 
for December-January. For January- 
February, new crop, £22 13s 9d has been 
paid, and the same price has been ac- 
cepted for February-March, but for 
April-May there are sellers at £22 15s. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, and prices 
are a shade lower except for distant 
months. For Bombay to Hull, Decem- 
ber-January, the price is £11, January- 
February £10 18s 9d, and February- 
March £10 17s 6d. Egyptian (black) is 
offered for December and January at 
£13 15s, and for February and March 
at £13 16s 3d. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market continues quiet, 
but stocks are at last really reduced, 
and fresh business may soon be looked 
for. London millers are asking £19, 
ex-mill, for rolled oats to the ordinary 
buyer, but for a round lot probably a 
bid of £18 would not be refused. Amer- 
ican and Canadian offers are firm, al- 
though one cable has been received to- 


day offering rolled oats at 47s 6d, c.i.f. 
This, however, is exceptional, as the gen- 
eral price is 48s 3d, while oatmeal is 
offered at about 47s 3d. ~ 


NOTES 


J. E. Novak, export manager Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is spend- 
ing a few days in London and expects 
to sail for home within a week. He has 
been traveling on the Continent in the 
interests of his firm, renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making new friends: in 
the various markets. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, first vice presi- 
dent Kansas Flour Mills ‘Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has arrived in London after 
an extended tour of continental mar- 
kets, He is accompanied by his wife. 
He expects to visit Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, and return to London in time to 
sail for home on Jan. 14. 


Liverpool Market 

Liverpoot, Dec. 31.—There has been a 
moderate demand for home milled flour, 
and values are generally Is dearer on 
the week. Foreign flour for shipment 
has advanced sharply, quotations for 
cif. parcels being now 1@2s over spot 
values for American and Canadian pat- 
ents. Kansas patents are offered at 52s 
6d, Australian flour at 51s ex-store, and 
English flours at 51s@58s 6d, according 
to quality. 

Few sales of wheat have been reported 
here. There was fair trading on Dec. 
29, although the demand from millers 
was only moderate. Advices from the 
Continent say that buyers are strongly 
resisting the advance, although the opin- 
ion prevails that large purchases must 
be made soon in that quarter. Ship- 
ments are moderate, and supplies afloat 
have decreased: sharply. Prices here 
have been generally firm, although there 
is much variation. Manitobas have led 
the way upward, and show an advance 
of 2s 9d per qr, while other wheats are 
3d@I1s 9d higher. Indian and Australian 
are the cheapest, the former selling at 
61s for choice white Karachi, May-June 
shipment, The option market shows an 
advance of 1@3d per 100 lbs. 

Mill offals are in better demand at 
8d advance. English bran is quoted at 
8s 6d@9s per 112 lbs, ex-mill. Business in 
all descriptions of oil cakes is limited. 
American and Bombay linseed for ship- 
ment is quoted at £12 7s 6d ton, c.i.f., 
and Egyptian undecorticated cottonseed 
at £8 10s, ex-ship December. 


SCOTLAND 

Gtascow, Dec. 29.—This city is again 
perturbed over the price of bread. Bak- 
ers are able to continue business on their 
present profit only by reason of the use 
of stocks of flour acquired when the 
market was lower. The retail cost of the 
4-lb loaf to the consumer is 10d, or 14%d 
dearer than it was at its lowest post- 
war point, but the actual cost to the 
baker, if he were using flour bought at 
today’s high level, would be at least 11d 
per 4-lb loaf. 

The Glasgow Herald, discussing the 
outlook, states that, if the price of wheat 
does not break soon, there is the possi- 
bility of a return to the shilling loaf 
which the public had come to regard as 
a nightmare of war time and not as a 
product of the days of peace. 

The bakers hesitate to raise the charge 
for their bread, not because the step 
cannot be more than justified, but be- 
cause of lack of cohesion within their 


own ranks, caused by the rivalry conse- 
quent to the adoption by “the big four” 
of the system of wrapping their bread 
in waxed paper. 

Flour importers will not be surprised 
if the level of most good grades of 
flour soon stands around 60s. Northern 
Manitoba wheat has touched 74s per qr, 
the highest point since the wheat com- 
mission closed its control régime. Aus- 
tralian wheat is 66s 6d, and Argentina, 
to which most people looked as a pos- 
sible source of relief, has opened at 64 
@65s for Rosafe. It's difficult to gauge 
the charges made by home millers for 
their flour, but on the c.i.f. basis they 
may be put at 54s, 56s and 58s. Im- 
ported Manitobas are 54s 6d@55s 6d, 
and Kansas about the same. Both Man- 
itoba and Kansas clears are quoted at 
50s. American winters are 54s in jute, 
Canadian winters 46s@47s, and Aus- 
tralian 47s 6d@48s, There is not very 
much Australian flour offering, and 
freights are high, about 11s per ton more 
than at the same date a year ago. Odd 
lots of flour on spot are going at a 
little less than the prices quoted above, 
and the most striking feature of the 
general market is the fact that spot 
flour is lower than forward. Stocks on 
hand are fairly satisfactory, but the re- 
serve is being eaten into. 

No one here seems to be much im- 
pressed with the case which the millers 
of England put before the royal com- 
mission on food prices. Scottish millers 
have been content to leave their case in 
the hands of the National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is not yet known if the Glas- 
gow flour trade will be directly repre- 
sented before the commission when its 
sittings resume, but Robert Carson will 
give evidence on behalf of the National 
Association of Flour Importers. It is 
confidently expected in Glasgow that im- 
porters will be able to show that flour 
imports play an important part in keep- 
ing the cost of breadstuffs at a minimum 
for the British consumer. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Dec, 29.—The further rise 
in American wheat markets has caused 
importers here to be worse off than was 
already the case, while it has enabled 
home millers to compete with greater 
advantage. They, with their opportuni- 
ties of buying raw material in the cheap- 
est world’s markets and with the addi- 
tional advantage of picking up, from 
time to time, wheat parcels bound for 
German destinations but left on import- 
ers’ hands, can compete under favorable 
conditions in this market. As it is, the 
shipments arriving are finding buyers 
only gradually, and then below the for- 
eign quotation, but still leaving a mar- 
gin of profit on account of having been 
purchased some time ago at the lower 
level of values then prevailing. It is 
quite impossible to obtain the full value, 
as the home quotation is setting the pace. 

Home milled flour has been slowly 
moving upward, the price having been 
advanced by various mills to 23 florins 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill, and in some in- 
stances to as high as 23.25 florins. 

Apart from the fact that demand for 
the ordinary household loaf declines dur- 
ing the festive period, when sweets and 
fancy dainties are largely consumed, the 
high price of the loaf is resulting in 
smaller sales, which makes it still more 
difficult to book better prices. 

Compared with the prices quoted for 
the home milled article, offers from Kan- 
sas millers of a good hard wheat export 
patent at $10.20, or 25.25 florins, is 
fully 1.50 florins above parity. A few 
offers are reported of Minnesota patent 
flour a little below Kansas prices, but 
the difference is too small to create at- 
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tention. Unless a widely different state 
of things occurs the Holland market 
may be considered closed for the time 
being to American business, 


IRELAND 


Berrast, Dec. 29.—The holiday season 
being over, business has opened with the 
receipt of very strong cables. In fact, 
what was looked on as a high record, re- 
cently, has again been exceeded, and to 
do business today buyers must pay more 
than some time ago was thought ex- 
treme. Business, however, is at a stand- 
still, but it is certain that consumers 
must come into the market to replenish 
their stocks before long, as, although 
there is a little flour still to be had on 
spot, there are no quantities bought for 
shipment. 

Two things have stood out prominent- 
ly during 1924, the large trade done by 
Canada, as compared with the United 
States, in Ireland, and the utter failure 
of attempts to sell American soft wheat 
flours in Ireland. 

American soft winter wheat flour in 
the majority of cases has been too dear, 
but even when cheap it has been diffi- 
cult to sell. Importers who risked buy- 
ing on their own account found the flour 
quite unsalable at anything like a com- 
petitive price, even with a rise in the 
market to help them. 

English and Irish millers have hit up- 
on a quality of flour which is much more 
easily balked than American flour, where- 
as formerly the position was the reverse. 
This, coupled with the fact that bakers 
and consumers can get delivery of flour 
as they require it, and that Irish millers 
are not accustomed to advance their 
prices at the first rise in wheat but to 
give their buyers an opportunity of cov- 
ering, in part, their requirements, has 
tended to drive American soft winter 
wheat off this market. 

American mills must study the quality 
of Irish flour if they want to compete, 
and they must give importers an oppor- 
tunity, where the market is rising, of 
taking on some flour to keep their trade, 
otherwise they may say goodby to the 
Irish trade. 

Cables are again very firm. Short 
Manitoba patents are offered at 58s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for the very 
highest quality, under the mill’s own 
marks, and it is reported that one other 
mill is asking even more. There has 
been no attempt to do business at these 
figures. Export patents were cabled at 
about 3s per 280 lbs less than top pat- 
ents, net, c.i.f., either port, all prices be- 
ing for January-February shipment 
from the seaboard. With the advent of 
higher quotations the premium on_ the 
February-March position seems to have 
disappeared. Importers cannot obtain 
within 1s 6d@2s per sack less than the 
mills ask for shipment. 

Minneapolis flours have been peter 
ly represented by two brands, which 
range 54s 6d@55s Gd, net, c.if., either 
port, Minnesota flours are fully 1s above 
these figures, and there have been resell- 
ers on spot at about 53s, net, c.if., if 
buyers could be found, but there is real- 
ly no business to report this week. 

Oatmeal has not advanced, but seems 
to be in a very strong position. Some 
business has been done for January- 
February shipment from seaboard, but 
it appears that buyers have been able 
to fill their requirements at under 47s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, for rolled 
oats, and 2s per sack less for medium 
cut oatmeal. On Dec. 29 wholesale buy- 
ers want about 47s 6d@48s 6d, c.i.f., 
either port, for February-March ship- 
ment, the price being regulated accord- 
ing to the mill, and Is 6d less for or- 
dinary cut oatmeal. Buyers, however, 
have taken little, and stocks are small. 

Mill offals are unchanged. Home mill- 
ers are obtaining £10 10s@£11 for best 
quality broad white bran, Belfast or 
Dublin, but in country districts, both 
north and west, mills are asking 10s@£1 
more, delivered. Common red bran is 
worth about £9 10s, but is rather scarce 
at this price in either of the two princi- 
pal ports. Imported bran is offered in 
fair quantities, the white varieties rang- 
ing £10@£10 10s, according to quality, 
and lower grades about 10s@£1 per ton 
less. Middlings are almost unpurchas- 
able at £11 10s per ton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GERMANY 


Hampurec, Dec. 22.—Despite the fact 
that the wheat market in America has 
advanced almost daily during the past 
10 days, it has had little effect on prices 
in this market, which continue about $1 
under replacement figures. The only 
exception to this is two well-introduced 
Canadian export patents, which are per- 
haps within 60c of replacement price 
and very scarce, and with little afloat, 
near by, or due for December shipment. 

There is still a large stock of spot 
flour, and this continues to depress the 
market as much as ever. 

When conditions were at their worst 
here, due to large arrivals, some of the 
importers consigned their flour up the 
Elbe to Dresden, hoping in this way to 
escape storage charges and sell their 
flour during the two weeks that it would 
be afloat on the river. This would have 
worked, had not too many importers had 
the same idea at the same time. Now 
we find that these lots are being offered 
in this market, as Dresden is glutted 
with stocks. 

During the past week Czechoslovakia 
and Poland have bought some of the 
best-introduced Canadian export patents, 
but their purchases have not been as 
large as was hoped. 

While prices have continuously ad- 
vanced, there seems to be very little in- 
terest in placing contracts for ship- 
ment, as consumers are contenting them- 
selves with buying the cheap lots in this 
market and are not inquiring for ship- 
ment prices from importers. It is esti- 
mated that the present stocks will carry 
this market until the middle of January, 
and then there will probably come a 
great rush to buy for immediate ship- 
ment from New York, while practically 
any price will be paid for spot stocks, 
as was done last September. Such a 
condition can easily lead to overbuying 
on the part of speculators, and in a 
market like this, with a declining con- 
sumption of flour, weak hands _ get 
weaker more quickly at $11 bbl than 
they do at $6, which was the prevailing 
price when the market went bad last 
February and March. 

There were two auctions held last 
week, one of a small lot of English first 
patent which brought only 28% renten 
marks or about $6.80 per 100 kilos, ex- 
warehouse. The other was for a small 
parcel of German top patent which 
brought 3014@33\% renten marks, or ap- 
proximately $7.25@7.95 per 100 kilos, ex- 
warehouse. These parcels were sold in 
five- and ten-ton lots, and it was surpris- 
ing to note that, although about 20 deal- 
ers were present, only five of. them dis- 
played any interest in the sale. 

Present quotations for shipment: Kan- 
sas top patents, $10.50, January-Febru- 
ary-March shipment; Kansas export pat- 
ents, $10.15@10.35; Canadian export pat- 
ents, $9.90@10.25. 

A feat quite equaling the carrying of 
coals to Newcastle has been accom- 
plished by American toy manufactur- 
ers, in that one sees American toys 
manufactured in Chicago displayed in 
the toy stores of Hamburg. 





BELGIUM 


Based upon figures published in mari- 
time papers it is estimated that some 
90,000 to 100,000 sacks flour were im- 
ported into Belgium from the United 
States and Canada during 1924, the lat- 
ter country supplying only a small per- 
centage. In dition, about 60,000 to 
80,000 sacks were shipped via Antwerp 
for Germany. About one half of the 
flour imported was packed in 140-Ib 
jutes and the other half in 50-kilo jutes 
or cottons. 

Several lots of flour have been im- 
ported into Belgium from France and 
La Plata, but an estimate as to the 
quantities cannot be given. Nearly all 
of the La Plata flour was re-exported to 
Germany and Switzerland, as this flour 
is not liked by Belgian bakers, being of 
low grade. 

The prices paid for American flour 
ranged $5.25@8.50, c.i.f., per 220 lbs, ac- 
cording to grade and time of purchase, 
but practically no business has been 
done since October, when competition 
with the home mills became impossible. 
On Dec. 30 home mills are still selling 


$1@1.25 cheaper than American offers. 
Several bakeries, which had contracted 
for American flour in August and Sep- 
tember for November-January shipment, 
have resold some of this, as they could 
replace it by the cheaper home milled 
product. 

Most of the American flour imported 
here was shipped by southwestern mills. 
Some 4,000 to 6,000 50-kilo sacks of 
spring patent were also imported, mostly 
“Gold Medal” flour. Usually choice 
clears and straights are imported with 
limited quantities of patent. No Cana- 
dian flour has been imported on this 
crop so far, prices having been too high. 





November Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...... 3 oa weaee 13 
BOOIBIUM cccccccce 5,466 1,998,630 ..... 
BOUIGOTTS occccccss eB rE TLC 
Czechoslovakia ... a 80s (oe seees. 002 
Denmark ......... GT00S 8 =—«s ccesee 8 = svces 
Esthonia ......... aa eeceue Seane 
Finland .......... CE,SSS = naseee 8 6 ovcee 
WWRMGO cecccccccces e6eee 1,575,804 ..... 
eee 206,627 802,068 25,632 
GE cwcccscce § § seeke 220,000 ..... 
TED veaeccccees 44,166 1,175,886 ..... 
Iceland, etc. ...... 112 
BOGE ceccccccscess 7,109 
EMSVER cccccccsces 2,818 
Ree, G08, .cccrve 14,235 
Netherlands ...... 298,375 
WOOMGD oscccccsec 9,278 
Poland, Danzig ... 13,309 
POTCUMAl .cccccccs 1,428 
. . SEPP PTE ee 12,778 
Turkey (Europe). ..... 
DL 60566-0006 170,322 
OGRE oc cceseves 127,936 
OS errr 65,749 
Cameade .ccccrcces 7,432 
British Honduras. 1,723 
Costa Rica ....... 11,296 
Guatemala ....... 13,365 
Honduras ........ 4,235 
Wiearaguse .....¢. 7,369 
POROER wv ccccese 9,010 
eee 14,146 
BED wuss weseeac 21,169 
Newfoundland ... 4,747 
DOPMUER .ccccces 93 
DEE cwecewes 610 
Jamaica .......... 16,839 


Trinidad, Tobago. 1,057 
Other B. W. Indies 3,353 

















GHD. ccncccavececs 114,307 

Dominican Rep. .. 5,672 

Dutch W. Indies.. 1,617 

French W. Indies. 9,081 

DE isch dows 002 29,021 

Virgin Islands .... 1,961 

Bolivia ..... kee 5,930 

Brazil 56,666 

Colombia ... 3,322 

Ecuador 8,833 

British Guiana ... 2 

Dutch Guiana .... 1,075 

. See ee 5,433 

Venezuela ........ 5,236 

Straits Settlements 113 

GRIME cccccsecccce 8,000 

GCROBOM wcccccccces 10 

Hongkong ........ 11,335 

SOBER. csccceecere 7,626 

Kwangtung ...... —) 86=3=—  fhebeee 49608 

Palestine, Syria .. <BR cree eee 

Philippine Islands. 91,888  ...... 10 

Turkey (Asia) .... ..... 3 ere 

French Oceania .. i Se eee 

Other Oceania ... Beto eee 

Belgian Kongo ... — atetee “ees 

ep 2 a) errr eee ee 

Br. South Africa.. MPC eee eee 

Canary Islands ... —- thereee. <eaee 

RE 66-665) 90000 ee ee 

Other Fr. Africa.. cS Berrie meee eee 

TADOTIR cccccccces a ‘Sepens Saene 

OT eee >. err rae ee 

Other Port. Africa a tT eee ee 

Spanish Africa ... a saaeshs pen de 
1,615,779 27,830,697 821,281 

Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium » 8 3) Breer 117,630 
Denmark 37,333 SLOSS <eses 
Finland SEO -4hsee 
France <h)*., eet 1a ’ 
Germany ........ 317,005 
DE ae<c.cécsscne 8 tinaee Seanue 
Dn Sevesstees  Aveons 210,167 
Netherlands ..... 390,219 65,142 
WOPWOEY wcccccce. 54,164 425,860 
DN cS vsaceds #es0as | aren 
pS eee ji: mere ee 212,264 
eee 47,250 43,400 40,096 
BPOIMME 2.2. .cccres Rane tes832 . aneke 
0 AS er ee 30,100 132,692 
a 143 
DED cidctevss  seneche 446064 3,942 
Nicaragua ....... , ae 2,000 
Panama ........ Se ‘stacee 705 
Saar CGS. “aceecee 3,761 
CE Wescectdasse sbacea®” ss'$e-nc 157,376 
Jamaica ......00. reeeee  -£0eee0 9,050 
Other W. Indies.. sé savee 2,734 
Venezuela ....... |. eee 975 
GH ceccsredbce wae: ‘sawkes 16 
Philippine Islands Bis teeta 937 
Other countries .. Bee. . #2deen 96 

Petals .cicccoss % 709,898 1,297,143 726,881 

Rye flour, bbls— 

To— COMMER i cvicnsr 351 
Denmark ..... 337 Mexico ........ 210 
Germany ...... 350 West Indies ... 44 
CE wacconess 863 Other countries 70 
Netherlands ... 1,132 — 
Sweden ....... 1,009 Totals ...... 4,366 
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They had lost their way in their new 
and expensive car. 

“There’s a sign, dear,” she said to 
her husband, who got out of the car and 
flashed his light on the board. 

“Are we on the right road?” she 
asked. 

He read, “To the Poorhouse.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “we’re on the right 
road but we didn’t know it.”—Chariot. 


7 . 


ALONE WITH THE CAR 


“Why don’t men have ‘dens’ any 
more?” 

“Because they have to spend all their 
spare time in the garage, and like it bet- 
ter.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

. * 


Doctor (after removing his barber’s 
appendix): “And now, my dear sir, how 
about a little liver or thyroid operation? 
And your tonsils need trimming terribly !” 
—Judge. 

” * 

Some men get 10,000 miles and more 
out of a set of tires—and some men tell 
the truth—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


* * 


Mistress: “Can you serve company ?” 
New Maid: “Yes; either way.” 
“Either way?” 

“Yes, ma’am; so’s they’ll come again 
and so’s they won’t."—Answers (Lon- 
don). 

* + 

Mr. Stingy: “Are you the bootblack 
who shined my shoes last?” 

Bootblack (disgustedly): “No, I only 
been here a year.”—Life. : 

” . 


GLORIOUS SILENCE 

Mary was newly engaged. “We under- 

stand each other perfectly,” she said. 

“Tom tells me everything he knows, and 
I tell him everything I know, too.” 

“Really !” exclaimed her candid friend. 

“And don’t you sometimes find the si- 


lence rather oppressive?”—Madrid Toro. 
- * 


Clerk: “A 
Automatic?” 

Fair Customer: “No, I want to aim it 
myself.”—Life. 


shotgun? Yes, madam. 


What we need is an auto that will 
stop and count 10 before it tries to pass 
another on a narrow road.—Frankfort 
(Ind.) Times. 


* 


THE SHOCK ABSORBERS 


A circus features a strong man who 
can stop a motor car traveling at 50 
miles an hour. Many pedestrians have 
been known to do this, but it wears them 
out in time.—Punch. 

* * 


The thing that is bothering New York- 
ers and Chicagoans is whether, when the 
two cities have grown until they have 
met, the new city will be called Greater 
New York or Greater Chicago.—Life. 

* + 

A chemist received this note, scrib- 
bled in haste, the other day: 

“My baby has eat up its father’s par- 
ish plaster. Send an anecdote quick by 
the enclosed girl, also send bottle of O 
Dick Alone, as I am a bit historical.”— 
Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 


* + 


IN OTHER WORDS, “NO TRESPASSING” 
On a farm in South Georgia is posted 
this sign: “Trespasser’s will be persekut- 
ed to the full extent of 2 mean mongrel 
dorgs which ain’t never been overly 
soshibil with strangers and 1 dubbel 
barled shotgun which ain’t loaded with 
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no sofy pillers. Dam, if I ain’t tired 
from this hel raisin’ on my property.”— 
Contributed. 
~ 
Mandy to Sambo, reading evening 
paper: “Listen heah, yo’! Ah didn’t buy 
yo’ dat papah fo’ entertainment! Jes’ 
confine yo’se’f to dem want ads, niggah!” 
Rocky Mountain Baker. 
. + 
Among the differences between the 
sexes con ge in spite of everything 
are suspenders and giggles.—Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








* FLOUR SALESMEN 
WANTED 


A large, high class mill manufac- 
turing quality hard winter wheat 
flour has original attractive sales 
plan for distributing family flour, 
offering unusual money-making pos- 
sibilities for salesmen. This plan 
actually sells flour for jobbers, Good 
openings in central states. Give 
complete record and full particulars 
first letter. Address Box 978, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings in our organiza- 
tion for a first class proved flour 
salesman for the state of Michigan 
and also one for Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. Only men who have an abso- 
lutely sound, clean record back of 
them and who will take the trouble 
to give us thé@ir full record need 
apply. 

These are 
with a fine future. 
begin with. 


exceptional openings 
Good salary to 


Address . 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Rosedale Station, 

Kansas City, Kansas. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN WANTED—HAVE OPENING 
for salesman to travel Arkansas and north 
Louisiana; have good proposition for man 
that can produce; we are large millers of 
quality hard and soft wheat flour and 
Arkansas and Louisiana is our logical 
territory; furnish references first letter; all 
replies confidential. Address 977, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


MILL CHEMIST WANTED 


We have an opening for a man to 
take charge of our mill laboratory. 
Must understand business thoroughly 
and have some experience. Mod- 


erate salary to start. Address 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE 


Comminuted Material and Meal Mill 
with 
Real Money-making Opportunity 


Will sell half ownership or entire 
mill to party with usual qualifica- 
tions who can manage and operate 
plant. Mill exceptionally well lo- 
cated, in good condition, producing 
Comminuted Material and meal from 
corn cobs. Products sold to Alumi- 
num, Tin Plate, Metal Product Man- 
ufacturers and other outlets at good 
prices requiring small sales re- 
sistance and representing a_ real 
money-making opportunity. Reason 
for disposing of property on above 
basis is that other interests require 
personal attention. 


Cc. C. Truax, 
1170 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- 
burgh district; have had several years’ 
experience selling to the bakery trade of 
Pittsburgh and surrounding towns. Ad- 
dress 2372, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MILLWRIGHT, FIRST CLASS; 18 
years’ experience in flour mills; 36 years 
of age; good on spouting and all around; 
can also do rope splicing; would like 
steady work; have had charge of mills 
before; give wages in first letter. Address 
2359, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator, now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Address 2348, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WOULD YOU INCREASE. YOUR PROFITS? 
I am making good money for this mill; 
desire change for other reasons; capable 
as manager or sales manager or any mill, 
grain and mill side line position; present 
employer recommends me, as do others; 
might take small interest; salary or will 
manage on shares. Address 2364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MILLING EXECUTIVE, WITH YEARS 
of experience with companies of large ca- 
pacity, may shortly be free to negotiate 
for a new connection; has had complete 
charge of mills up to 6,000 bbls capacity; 
full knowledge of domestic and export 
business, together with all Phases of grain 
business; would appreciate hearing from 
some company looking for a real man- 
ager. Address 2337, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














SALES MANAGER FOR 10 YEARS IN NEW 
England wishes to connect with reliable 
mill, Address 2361, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN 
stenographer desires position. Address 
2363, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WISCONSIN SALESMAN OPEN FOR GOOD 
southwestern connection; has had 20 years’ 
road and office experience selling flour and 
feed. Address 303 South Warren St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 





BY COMPETENT MILL OFFICE MAN; 
capable of holding any position in large 
milling office with exception of traffic man; 
at present employed; available at 30 days’ 
notice. Address 2360, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position on road in Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan; well acquainted with 
the bakery and jobbing trade; salary or 
commission; best of references. Address 
2349, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100 
bbls capacity and upwards, spring wheat; 
good references as to qualifications; am 
married; could go on short notice; want 
permanent position; northwestern states 
preferred. Address 2355, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


The Red Star Milling Co. invites 
correspondence from Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Iowa salesmen seeking a 
new milling connection. We are in- 
terested in only high grade, high 
class salesmen, who have trade fol- 
lowing and who can produce and 
build business on real quality flour. 


Red Star Milling Co., 
Western Sales Department, 
Wichita, Kansas 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
miller, 25 years’ experience in making high 
grade flour and close yields; splendid 
judge of wheat; would reflow if needed; 
very successful as manager, grain buyer 
and miller in country mills. Address 2368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT BY 
reliable, successful miller with 26 years’ 
experience, past 10 1,000-bbi, making short 
patent for most exacting trade; reflow if 
required; small family; correspondence, 
personal interview solicited. Address 2354, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN—NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND 
southern Wisconsin; have sold flour and 
feed in this territory for five years and 
am well acquainted with the trade; am 
in line for a good southwestern connec- 
tion; straight commission. Address 2352, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RECEIVER'S SALE OF FLOUR AND MEAL 
MILLS—By order of the Common Pleas 
Court of Pickaway County, Ohio, the un- 
dersigned receivers of the Dixie Mills Co. 
will offer for sale, at the court house in 
Circleville, Ohio, on Thursday, Jan, 29, 
1925, at 1 p.m., two large modern mills, 
both located in Circleville, and known as 
the “Heffner” and ‘‘Crites’’ mills respec- 
tively, together with certain brands, 
trademarks and good will connected with 
them respectively. The “Heffner’ mill 
was rebuilt by the Circleville Milling Co. 
in 1918, and contains a full complement 
of corn meal milling, and corn drying 
machinery, having a corn meal milling ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbis, and a corn drying 
capacity of around 10,000 bus per day. 
Also a storage capacity of 150,000 bus. 
Appraised at $75,000. The ‘“Crites’” mill 
was newly built by H. M. Crites & Co. in 
1919, is a brick and concrete structure, 
fully equipped with modern flour and meal 
milling machinery, having a capacity of 
250 bbis of flour, and 800 bbis of corn meal 
per day respectively; also equipped with a 
large corn drier having capacity for dry- 
ing around 12,000 bus per day; also 100,000 
bus storage capacity. Appraised at $125,- 
000. Said mills are each located upon 
railroads, and have splendid shipping fa- 
cilities. Illustrations of mills will be fur- 
nished upon request. At the same time 
there will be offered for sale five large 
grain elevators in the vicinity. These 
properties may not be sold for less than 
two thirds (%) of the appraised value 
thereof and may be sold for cash or one 
half (%) cash, with the balance due in 
one year and secured by mortgage upon 
the real estate. For further particulars 
inquire of Charles Gerhardt, Circleville, 
Ohio, or Edwin C. Wright, Greenville, 
Ohio, receivers. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CORN CRACKER WANTED—USED LE- 
Page corrugation machine, which can pro- 
duce scratch developer and chick sizes of 
corn, volume 25 to 30 bus hour. North- 
western Milling Co., Mayville, Wis. 


249 











Chicago and 
North Western 
Line 


Excellent Service that wins the 
admiration of every one who 
appreciates fine travel comfort. 


Between— 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Chicago and Superior, Duluth 
Chicago and Omaha, Denver 
Chicago and San Francisco 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
Chicago and Portland 
Chicago and Milwaukee 
Chicago and Des Moines 
Chicago and Rochester 


Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Los Angeles 


Frequent Trains 
when you want them. 


Excursion Fares 
for Winter Trips. 


> G. H. MacRae, 
wesleat General Passenger Agt., 


“ ATH Chicago. St. Paul, Minne- 
Rin 


apolis and Omaha Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. A. Cairns, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago and 
North Western Railway, Chicago, Ill. 


The Chicago and North Western Line 
has passenger and freight offices in many 
of the principal cities—they will assist in 
planning your trip. 
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WORCESTER 


Salt 


Salt’s Standard of Purity Since 1876 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











flour, etc. 


Established 1886 





Flour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports 
are the best and most valuable obtainable. 
Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ 


problems means money for you. We originated and 
popularized practical comparative reports on grain, 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you are interested in. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable anc responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


nA NY f Ni ‘ 
ay | } / / Wj Ys 
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AN 


myichita Flour Mills Co, 
GWichita,, Kansas : 


CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS. 


Gried and GProved in 
@housands of Bake- 
shops and “Homes. 








Eastern Representatives 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager, Jesse C. STEWarT Co., 
Peoples Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 708 Goff Bidg., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
W. W. Swirt, ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
503 Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Harry E. Wuire Co., 
Jesse C. STEWART Co., Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. 
Aiken Ave. & Penn. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. FRANK K. HATFIELD, 
H. C. HAGERMAN, . 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Mt. Bethel, Pa.( Eastern Pennsylvania) J. H. Kine (New York State), Utica, N. Y. 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 





Maid-- 


A fancy high patent flour 
milled from strictly dark 
Turkey Wheat. 


1,200 Barrels. 


Hays City Flour Mills 





ROBIN’S BEST 


A STRICTLY SHORT PATENT 


OVENCRAFT 


SPECIAL BAKERS PATENT 





The Robinson Milling 


SALINA Co. KANSAS 








J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 





HAYS CITY, KANSAS 




















Established 1880 


- Exporters 


Hard and 
Soft Wheat Flours 


Shippers Milling Wheat 


Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WHITE STAR 


Special Kansas Patent 


SWEET HOME 


Special Soft Wheat Patent 


These flours backed by our 80 years’ milling 
experience eliminate doubt as to their merits. 


Established 1840 


Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 














